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LETTERS” 


WIL L not amuſe my Readers with 
[ conjectures and ſu uppoſtons concerning 
ir Robert Talbot. If the obſervations are 
good, they will care little about the obſer> 
ver; if not, they will care ſtill leſs, It ap- 
by his Lentets, that he arrived at Paris 

with the Duke of Bedford, and that he went 
back to London ſoon after ' the ſigning the 
Preliminaries in 1762. He returned to Pari: 
towards the end of 1764, and the Letters 
which he wrote during this ſecond reſidence 
came into my hands by the ſame means as 
thoſe.of the firſt. There are enough of them 
to make ſeveral volumes like theſe two and I 
YOL, 225 A NE 2 make a 


iv Tos FD 17.02 1 
make no doubt but that the Public will re- 
ceive them with pleaſure rather ſoon than late. 
But my ſituation and health will not ſuffer me 
to promiſe them at any fixed time. This 
makes me apprehenſive that ſome ignorant 
and knaviſh ſcribbler may annex a continua- 
tion of his own to theſe ſmall volumes, and 
throw on me the hatred and contempt due to 
his ſatire and Jicentiouſneſs, I therefore in- 
$-cat the Public to allow me beforehand to 
eſt, as ſpurious, againſt any other vo- 

2 — which are not authenticated by me. 
A LETTER, which 1 have received from 
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Wceb Ne on che internal and external | q 
policy, of the two States. He is well c- 
Auainted with their ſtrength, their finances, 
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q and their commerce. If he be miſtaken, and 
chat ſometimes happens, it is without prejudice: 
co his integrity, and is merely owing to his 
viewing only one face of arr object which has 


* 3 _ He is exact on the manners, which 
d be always conſiders as a Stateſman ought to 
20 conſider them, that is, as they relate to civil 


ſociety. He is free from acrimony and paſ- 
ſion, and even from ſingularity, in matters of 
religion; which is no ſmall merit in this phi- 
loſophical age. He is ſtrongly for maintain- 
ing the conſtitution of States, whatever it be, 
deeming it like a contract, which cannot be 
altered without the conſent of the parties that 
made it, or by an authority that is ſuperior to- 
them. This way of thinking is that of a 
practical policician, who, perceiving the im- 
pompiniy of a perfect legiſlation, is perſuaded 
that there are none of which able Governors 
may not avail themſelves for the good of the 
—_ where they are-eſtabliſhed. I love to 
ear him diſcourſe in favour of Monarchy, at 
the ſame time that he plainly ſhews a prefe- 
rence in his affection for the mixed Govern- 
ment of his dn country. I diſcover the man 
of Judgment in the-conteſſion which he makes, 
that the latter may not be perfectly good. 
Sir Robert is as much a ſtranger to the cring- 
ing timidity of the courtier, as he is to the 
licentioufnefs 
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licentiouſneſs which the lover of liberty often 
miſtakes for courage. He ſhews great regard 
for the Court and the Miniſtry, for the Clergy, 
the Nobility, and the ow. /ngr But when 
he is engaged in particular diſcuſſions, each 
individual 1s, in his eyes, no more than a man, 
and he gives him blame or praiſe according as 
he appears to deſerve the one or the other. 
He judges, placemen with inflexibility, But 
he only conſiders them in their public life; 
which is the right of every honeſt man, who, 
from the general ſentiments of humanity, muſt F 
partake with a whole people their contempt, 
or reſpect, for thoſe who have contributed to 
their welfare, or their miſery. The panegy- 8 
riſt and the ſatiriſt may ſearch into the private 
life of a celebrated man, to diſcover ſome 
virtues or faults in the receſſes of his family, 
Orhere he 1 them concealed. The former 
would varniſh over ignorance and inattention;ñ⁵ 
the latter would throw great talents into ſhade. 
| The one expects that we ſhould diſcover in ĩ 
+ Chamillara, and the like, the moſt agree- 


+ [A favourite of Madam Maintenon, made by her 
intereſt Super-intendant of the Finances in 1698, and 
Secretary at War in 1704, He was no politician, no 
warrior, „nor even well verſed in the public reve- 
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en bie commercial Miniſter; the other would 
eich to ſhew you in“ Maurice of Saxony only 
the drunkard and debauchee. Sir Robert 


07 albot is not an obſervet of this kind; place- 
men ſeem to him like Faxus's, one of whoſe 
faces is always expoſed to perſons who will 
ZFſtudy it for the public advantage. Almoſt. 
every one whom he praiſes will appear praiſe- 
& worthy, almoſt every one whom he blames 
Vill appear blameable, to honeſt and ſenſi- 
ble men. fa 

« You ſee, Sir; that I know how to rate 
your Englifbman at his full value, However, 
if I was one from whom you muſt demand a 
paſſport 'for him, I believe, I ſhould refuſe to. 
diſpatch it at my Office, You will not think. 
me wrong, if you obſerve that the prolubi- 
tion of your books will be a kind of emollient 
co readers whoſe opinion ought to be valued, 
and if you apply to yourſelf ſome of Sir Ro- 
ber!'s obſervations. According to him, We 
loſe ſight of our men of diſtinction as ſoon | 
as they are out of place, All France is then 
pretty indifferent as to what may be ſaid of 
them. But their families and chelr ſucceſſors 
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* [The famous Marſhal Sexe, ſo victorious at the 
head of the French armies in the war of 1741. ] 
* Cannot - 
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cannot but be deeply ſenſible of the reflec- 
tions that are thrown on them. The honeſt 
and bold Author of Z Eſprit ſays +, There is 
no Viſir who does not take his own intereſt for 
the intereſt of the. nation, who does. not main- 
tain, without knowing it, that to humble his 
pride is to. inſult the public, and to blame bis 
condut?, how cautiouſly ſoever, is to. raiſe a diſ- 
turbance in.the State, | 

Six Robert affirms, as a certainty, that 
every thing with us is matter of faſhion, that 
is, that we ruſh furiouſly into all our. irregu- 
larities, and that this heat is the ſure cauſe of 
our ready inconſtancy. We therefore have 
no need of a reprimand to correct us; that 
muſt come of itſelf, and ſo much the ſooner, 
as the torrent has not met with dykes. Your 
Enghſhman reaſons againſt our Parliaments, 
ant that is not-the faſhion, Beſides, he rea- 
ſons too ſtrongly” againſt thoſe auguſt Aſſem- 
blies, and though the Court knows a hun- 
dred times more of that ſubject than he does, 
yet it would think that he had ſaid a hundred 
tunes too much, though he had ſaid a hun- 
dred times leſs. As he himſelf very juſtly 
obſerves, the, Court mult puniſh if it ſcemed 
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In DNcourſe IV, Chap. 10. | 
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to hear; and very often it will ſeem not to 
hear. You will ſay, that it is dangerous to 

let falſe opinions take root in the minds of 
the people. Nothing is more true: thus the 
Court was not diſpleaſed with the carabineers - 
who fired their piſtols at the Gentlemen of the 
Parliament without its conſent. . If you are 

ſo well inclined as. to take the affair on your- 
ſelf in oppoſition to the parties concerned, 
leave your Engliſbman to make his way in the 
world as well as he can. He does not require 
a paſſport to be well received by. the good, 
and it is proper that. you. ſhould keep him 
above the ill- humour of the prejudiced, . His 

Letters, after all, are neither the Paſtoral 

Letters of a Biſhop, nor an Apology: for the 

Jeſuits.. The Attorney-General 1s tao able a : 
man to indict them. before the Chambers. 
The. Members not having yet .prevailed on : 
us to revere their Index a la Romaine ; it will 
be ſaid, , that they only. publiſh.. the writings, 
which, they think themſelves obliged to 4 
clare, deſerve to be burned. The Letters of 
Sir Robert Talbot are argumentative. Before 
they are ſtigmatiſed by an arrèt, a. motive 
ſhould be aſſigned for their condemnation. 
Otherwiſe, we ſhall laugh at the burners and 

the. burning. . 
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% SERIOUSLY, I ſhall be ſorry if the refuſal 
of the licence ſhould make you keep your ma- 
nuſcript by you. Its publication may be pro- 
ductive of very good effects: I have obſerved, 
that, in every country,. the firſt ſhoots of re- 
formation have. ſprung from writings which 
men affected to deſpiſe. What is no longer. 
new, ceaſes to be ſingular, and to ſeem ridi- 
culous. We are now familiariſed to the tone 
which the Parliaments have aſſumed; we take 
it for their natural tone; and perhaps there 
remain but few enlightened Frenchmen who 
ſtill deny that they are right in not receding 
from it. Formerly, it was quite otherwiſe: 
I myſelf, who am now. writing to you, was 
one of thoſe who were raſhenough to pretend 
that the Sovereign Courts had need of all their 
good intention. to procure them pardon. They 
who have thoughtlike me, will ſee, with plea- 
ſure, that the opinion, with which they at pre- 
ſent reproach themſelves as an error, was pro- 
bable, that a reaſoning Engliſhman has even 
thought it the only one that was true. In 
ſhort, the queſtions which Sir Robert diſcuſſes 
concerning the Parliaments are only a very 
{mall part of your compilation, which in ge- 
neral may be as well.received by all France 
as any work of the kind, The Chriſtian Je- 


ſui! 
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ſuit is an intercolutor full of ſenſe and genius. 
The two Solitaries promiſe moſt curious diſ- 
quiſitions for the enſuing part of theſe Let- 
ters, in which, without doubt, they have in- 
ſerted more of their own than in this. The 
fragments of our Hiſtory are entirely new; at 
lealt, as to their form. Marſhal de Belle-iſle, 
coarſely daubed in the Teftament of Alberoni, is 
painted from the life, and with truth, by 
your Engliſhman. It will be ſaid, that Sir 
Robert divined the King's order forbidding us 
to compoſe or read any projects about the Fi- 
nances. He ſpeaks intelligently of that immenſẽ 
department, and if Iam not much miſtaken, his 
ideas and arguments on that ſubject put to 
rout our new profeſſors of ſpeculative Fi- 
nance. I could have wiſhed to have found in 
the Letters of this firſt reſidence the obſerva» 
tions which you mention on the miſery of the 
people. The little which you tell me of 
them beſpeaks a politician who has ſtudied 
man, who knows him, and loves him, with- 
out weakneſs, and without prejudice. The 
good genius of France could not diſcourſe 
better on the education of the fair-ſex. The 
lighteſt Letters have their beauties. Why 
have not you a little of our vanity on the 
eſteem in which foreigners hold us and our. 


language ?. 


xi rere. 
language? The certainty of being applauded 
and tha 


nked by them would make you ne- 
gle& the peruſal of. the people, and the li- 


cence which is only for them. © Diſmiſs your 


Engliſhman on my credit, and have no worſe 
an opinion, than he has, of thoſe many 
Frenchmen whom he ſtyles ſuch as they ſhould 


be. Deſpiſe ſuch others as are incapable of | 
forming a judgment, by their own taſte, of 
any ſolid reading, before the cabal has valued |} 


the work. I hope you will reckon me one of 


the firſt in returning that perfect eſteem, with. | 


which, &c.” 


| Tacrtx in opinion yith the writer of this 


Letter; and I ſhall not think the worſe ot | 
Sir Robert Talbot's, though ſome Gentlemen 


of the Parliament, more warm as to the pre- 
ent times than cool as to the hiſtory of the paſt, 
ſhould think they deſerved to be aide I 
have an excellent memory; and I muſt, from 


the Claſſes of a Parliament of the Kingdom. 


1 See p. 98,9. 
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my conſcience, ſay, with our Engii/hman, that, 
much as I have ſtudied the Government of |} 
France, | never met with the leaſt trace of | 
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If therefore I have been indiſcreet in not re- 
trenching what the Author has ſaid on that 
ſubject, it may well be aſcribed to my igno- 
rance; but it would be unjuſt to impute it 


to me as a crime. 


N. B. The Notes, &c. incloſed within hooks [] 
are added by the Tranſlator. 
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[To give the Engliſh reader a clear idea of 
the amount of the French revenues, debts, 
expences, &c.. mentioned in the following 
work, it may be proper to. add, that a livre: 
is at preſent worth ten pence half-penny, that 
twelve deniers make a ſol, and twenty ſols a 
livre, that. a French crown is now. worth five 
ſhillings and tHree-pence Engliſh, and a louis 
d'or is four crowns, or a guinea ſterling. ] 
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Page xl. Line 1. For /ntercoluter read interlocuters 
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— 299, — 29. (Note) for now Prime Minifter 
of France, read father to the 

preſent Prime Miniſter of France, 
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OP 
Sir ROBERT TALBOT, 


LETTER I. 


To Tun EarL or B. 


bat the 2 romiſes himſelf from his 
journey. How 1 Duke of Bedford' at- 
dons are cre at Paris. Malicious 
politen 7 of the French. Credulity of the - 
Engliſh, Return of both to their natural 
diſpoſition. Idea of modiſh trifling. That 
the French of the preſent age are very diffe- 
rent from their anceſtors. 


My Lok, 


HE French are leſs rigorous than we 
are on the laws of war, Before I be. 


gan the letter which I have now the honour 


— — 


N [ The Duke of Bedford (then head Privy-Seal) 
with a numerous retinue, landed at Calais, as Miniſter- 
Plenipotentiary from England, September 8, 1762, This 
letter muſt therefore be dated ſome time in that month. 
He was received at Paris with the greateſt acclama- 
VOL. I. B tions 
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to write to you, I made diligent enquiry whe- 
ther the French Miniſtry would not lay an 
embargo on my correſpondence with England ; 
and I received for anſwer that “as it was 
not ſtipulated in our paſſports that we 


e ſhould remain at Paris with our eyes ſhut. 
«and our ears ſtopped, it was ſuppoſed that 


« we were at liberty to ſee and to hear there 
« as much as poſſible, and to communicate 
eit to whomever we pleaſed,” Whether this 
reply be conformable, or not,*to the rules of 
prudence, it comes from perfons who behave 
to us without diſguiſe, Whether they ima- 
gine they ſhall be gainers on a better acquaint- 
ance, I am as yet at a loſs to know. But it 
ſhall not be my fault, my Lord, if I do not 
know them, and make you know them, as 
well as they can be: known, I will neglect 
nothing that can enable me to make my jour- 
ney in every reſpect. advantageous to you, 


—_ 


tions ever known, and was conducted into that city 
by four hundred of the French King's Houſhold-Troops. 
| The Duke de Nivernocis, Miniſter-Plenipotentiary 
from France, arrived at Londen, Sept. 12. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle had reſigned his office of 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, May 26, in which he was 
ſucceeded by the Earl of Bate. The Earl of Egremont 


and Mr. Grenville were, at that time, Secretaries of 


State, Sir Francis: Daſbæusod, (now Lord le Deſpencer) 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Earl of Halifax 


Firſt Lord of the Admiralty.] 
and 
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nd to penetrate into the internal ſyſtem of 
his vaſt kingdom as much as ydu yourſelf 
ould have done, if it had been poffible for 
you to have indulged your curioſity with the 
*Fiiit. Thanks to your extenſive reading, I 
Wave nothing to tell you that has been writ- 
en and publiſhed before. All that you wiſh 
From my reſpectful attachment, is, that 1 
ſhould ſet before you the Court of France, 
Wand the French Nation, ſuch as they are in 
Wcircumſtances gltogether new to this reign. 
I will endeavour therefore to draw the real 
genius and character of the different ranks of 
people, the diſpoſition, the talents, the paſ- 
ſions of it's Placemen. I will ftudy, for your 
information, the reſources, whether good or 
bad, which now give to the whole machine 
ot government one direction rather than an- 
other. I will examine, like a mechanic, the 
machine itſelf, what we are allowed to hope, 
and what we have left to fear, either at or 
after the ſplendid exhibition which for ſix 
years paſt we have given to Europe. - | 
Tux Incognito in which we propoſed to re- 
main till the very opening of the negociation 
has not taken place. The Court and the 
People, who are equally deſirous of peace, 
imagine that a Nobleman of the Duke of 
Bedford's rank would not have accepted the 
embaſſy, if he had not been certain of ſuc- 
B 2 ceeding 
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ceeding better than Mr. Stanley. Before 


my Lord Duke arrived at Paris, he was there 


eſteemed the bearer of a reconciliation be- 
tween the two Crowns. 
in our favour freed us at once from all re- 
ſtraints. Under the _ of the Ambaſſa- 


dor's reputation, every E "gt liſpman, of a rank 

f his train, is viewed il 
We are admitted with 
eaſe into the beſt company, and there meet 


to be taken for one © 
with . complacency. 


with a diſtinguiſhed welcome. We were at 
firſt a little 1 | with the weak curioſity 
of the multitude (for here, as with us, the 
Upper-Houſe has it's 2 But there 
is no kind of politeneſs no kind of aſſiduity, 
which perſons of rank have not ſhewn, to 
engage us at once with their endearing friend- 
ſhip.* Not one word on the Britiſh Nation 
and Government but what tended to the 
glory of Great- Britain, not one reflection on 
our arms but what turned to the advantage 
of our Miniſters and Troops. We were 
praiſed with ſuch delicacy, and with ſuch 2 
{pecious appearance of truth, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible for us not to believe, that 


— 


* [This Miniſter, after four months ineffectval nego- 
Ciation at the Court of France, was recalled in October 
1761. M. Buh, the French Miniſter at London, re- 
turned at the ſame time. Mr. Pitt was then Secretary 


of State. ] 
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nothing more was intended than to do us jul- 
tice ; the moſt refined among us were dece1- 
ved by it. We have often waited with a 
kind of impatience for the ſeparation of the 
company, that we might be at liberty to 
laugh, without indecency, at the ignorance“ 
and credulity of thoſe illuſtrious Pariſians, 
who extolled us as the only free, rich, and 
powerful nation. 3 3 
Taz illuſion, my Lord, did not continue 
long. In about a week, when they ſuppoſed 
we were familiarifed .to good company, and 
were able to underſtand raillery on our affairs, 
they ſpoke to us without diſguiſe. We were 
at Fs attacked on our literature, which theſe 
people, much better qualified for enjoyment 
than erudition, blackened with no Jeſs wit 
than complaiſance. We were forced: to con- 
tent ourſelves with referring the queſtion. ta 
more competent judges, the greateſt ſcholar 
among us having ſcarce his ſupplies. from 
Cambridge and Oxford, which. are contra- 
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They who are acquainted with the cabals and 
corruption at Court and in Parliament, who have a 
clear idea of the councils of the one, and of the de- 
bates of the other, who have any knowledge of the 
public funds, of the Bank, the Exchequer, and the 
currency of paper- money, in England, cannot refrain 
from laughter at ſeeing us, on the credit of M., de 
Monte/quieu, taking what the Briti/h Government ought 
to be for what it is. | | 


B 3 contra- 
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band here. They afterwards proceeded to 
our government. Our liberty and our wealth 
were attacked on all ſides with ſo much 


4 


3 | 
4 1 


addreſs and ſagacity, that we could not 


defend our dear cpuntry, and our uſeful 
prejudices concerning it, without giving the 
rudeſt ſhocks to truth. Theſe men whom | 
we ſuppoſe ſo trifling, have their Literati, 
as well as the Chineſe, perſons who reſerve to 


themſelves a peculiar mode of thinking, dif- 


ferent almoſt in every reſpect from that of 
the reſt of the nation. Theſe are perſons 


who have ſtudied our political and civil con- 


ſtitutionz and the vivacity, which. diſtin- 
guiſhes them among the learned of the reſt 
of Europe, has enabled them to ſeize, with a 
ſurpriſing penetration, the contraſt which pre- 
vails among us between right and fact, the 
name and he thing. They regard the ex- 
cellence- of the government of England as 
they do the infallibility of the court of Rome, 
which they abandon to the people. 

I nave met with many of my old ac- 
quaintance, who, according to the French 


cuſtom, have procured me more, They are 
not all perſons of equa] merit, but every 
one has a merit of his own: They all ſeem 
to be on their guard, ſo as to appear to me 
only in the light that is moſt advantageous 


to them : this is the ſole inſtance in which 1 
can 


mh ho J =. —— — he —_ * 
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an perceive that their country is at war with 


Ith ine. Levity , which is now more than 
ver the characteriſtie of the nation, is to 


he French who are above the common rank 
maſque like that of the Venetian Senators 
aoring the Carnival. The diſguiſe of theſe 
ian Sages is only for the people; my 


1; reuchmen wear theirs only for the women. 
> Hrhbeſe real Governeſſes of the kingdom ha- 
it. Ning made it the faſhion to buſy themſelves 
of Fin trifles, whoever would be thought of any 
1; {conſequence muſt ſeem to be engroſſed by 
1. them. Perhaps my true maſques are at pre- 
n. {ent lefs numerous than they were in former 
tages. This is the effect of a revolution in 


manners as ſingular in its rapidity as in its 
cauſes, I will do myſeif the honour, my 
Lord, to entertain you with it, when I have 
made myſelf maſter of the ſubject; in the 
mean time, you may be aſſured, that the 
French of Lewis X V's. reign have ſcarce more 
reſemblance to the French of Henry IV's, 
than the Exgliſb of James I's reign have to 
thoſe of George III's. 3 

You will pleaſe, however, always to ex- 
cept the ſmall circle of ſcholars. Certain it 


* [Frivelits, No Engliſh word is exactly adequate to 
the idea conveyed by this expreſſion, which often occurs 
in modern French, unleſs we naturaliſe the ſubſtantive 
Hriveloaſngfs, as we have the adjeCtive frivelous.] 
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. . bs - 
is, that the weakneſs of the Britiſh empire is 


as well known at Paris and Verſailles, as its iq | , 
| 


4 
a 


{trength ſeems to have been known at Weſt- 
minſter ; and that if the French Miniſtry do 
not avail themſelves, for our deſtruction, of 
the means with which our internal ſtate can 
furniſh them, it is not for want of having at 
hand men who have ſtudied the operation. 
J have incloſed one of the plans, which the 
allurement of flattery induced one of theſe 
formidable ſpeculatiſts to diſcloſe to me. By 
thus ſtealing a foreed march on our enemy 
in a private converſatien, you may make an 
eſtimate how much ground might be gained, 
if it was employed by miniſters. As for 
telling you why the Court, who well know 
that we leave no ſtone unturned to ruin the 
kingdom, refuſe to make repriſals, that is 
impoſſible for me to do at preſent. I may 
perhaps ſome time hence, when I have en- 
uired the ſolution of this riddle at Paris, 
where the liberty of converſing on the Go- 
vernment is as great, though often more dan- 
gerous, than at London. e 


D 
l 
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TO THE SAME. 


1 Viſit to the office for foreign affairs. Who are 


the Miniſter's three chief Clerks in that 
department. What are their talents, and their 
peculiar turn of mind. Portrait of the Duke 
de Choiſeuil. Obſervations on the jealouſy 
with which the favourites of Kings are re- 
garded. Reform introduced by the Duke in 
the foreign office. Who are the Counts de 
Choiſeuil and de Stainville. Digreſſion on 
the late Marſhat-Duke de Belleifle, 


MY LORD, '' 
1 HAVE had occaſion to appear at the 
office for foreign affairs, on account of a 
diſputed paſſport for ſome Gentlemen who 
are going to Turin, I went firſt, and merely 
by way of compliment, to M. de Buſſy, for 
whom every good Engliſhman has much 
eſteem but little * love, ſince, to be more 


Many Engli/omen affect to believe, that at the be- 
ginning of the negociation of Meſſ. de Buſy and Stanley, 
the French Miniſter had in reſerve the unexpected inter- 
polition of Spain to retard the concluſion of the treaty ; 
and that the chief object of his miſſion was to irritate 
and force the Partiſans of Peace to diſcover them- 


ſelves. 
B 5 cunning 
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fail to think Spain as powerful as ſhe ſup- 


poſed herſelf. I found him juſt what we 2 


knew him at London, the moſt poliſhed Cour- 


tier, a Stateſman in fact the moſt reſerved, 
and in appearance the moſt open, in ſhort, | 
the moſt elegant ſpeaker that Verſailles can 
form. He expreſſed himſelf to me in the 
moſt obliging manner poſſible. But I gueſſed, | 
from the glance of his penetrating eye, that 


he took delight in amuſing me by amuling 
himſelf, I went from his office to that of 
M. Gaudin, who has for his department the 
caſh of the Miniſtry, and the paſſports. 
Theſe chief Clerks of the Miniſter are much 
more 1n the ſecret of affairs than our Under- 
Secretaries of State, -Grown old in ſteering, 
they ſometimes direct the helm more than 
the Pilot who has the name of Commander, 
I aſked a fayour of M. Gaudin, and he re- 
ceived me better than an underling of the 
Treaſury, to whom I had preſented a lucra- 
tive ſpeculation, would at London. This en- 
gaging politeneſs is not the effect of bad 
ſucceſs in war. I imagine that the men of 
rank, who from time to time have been at 
the head of this office, have given it this 
turn, the influence of which is greater than 
can be expreſſed, and it were much to be 
wiſhed that we would not baniſh it from our 

| offices 
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cunning than our laſt Miniſtry, he did not 


& 
bis 
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om̃ces as the growth of France, The con- 
Nverſation of this M. Gaudin is eaſy, though 

e intelligent. Add to this an harmonious tone 
1r- of voice, a modeſt aſſurance, and a complai- 
ſance which denotes great gentleneſs of tem- 
per and cloſeneſs of thinking. I have ſcarce 
known any man who promiſed to be ſo per- 
ſuaſive a negociator. He diſcuſſed with the 
WT utmoſt clearneſs many general principles of 
the politics of the age; but he had equal 
W addreſs to clude the application. I tried in 
vain every method to induce him to enter 
with me into ſome particulars of the preſent 
criſis. After more than an hour's converſa- 
tion, he almoſt made me believe that I had 
brought him ſome news, from Paris, of the 
Court and of his own office. A foreigner, 
who ſpoke Engliſh as I ſpeak French, would 
not have had a quarter of an hour's conver- 
{ation with the firſt Subalterns of the Cockpit 
and of Whitehall, without drawing from 
them, at leaſt by their confuſed anſwers and 
myſterious air, the ſecrets of ſtate and of the 
nation. A practical Politician of this coun- 
try knows how to talk in a trifling ſtrain, 
which. you hope every moment will betray 
him into ſome indiſcretion. I compare him 
to an experienced Philoſopher, who diverts 
himſelf with the greedy curioſity of a learner, 
He fixes his ſcholar's attention on {light 
| phenomena, 
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enomena, he makes him believe that he 
is inſtructed, and in fact he is only amuſed. 
If you were conſtantly to frequent the offices 
of the French Miniſtry for a twelvemonth, 
you would ſcarce bring away news enough to 
fill a daily paper. This, my Lord, without 
doubt is more to be valued than the intimacy 
of perſons about the Court whom the News- 
writers produce as their oracles and their 
vouchers. This extreme diſcretion is aſcribed 
to Cardinal de Fleury, who, annexing impor- 
tance to every. thing, made the moſt difficult 
talent, that of concealment, habitual, . and 
that of diſcovery the moſt dangerous, to all 
who were employed under his direction. 
Fhus we may account for many of the faults 
of men in place. I left M. Gaudin with that 
kind of vexation which a man feels on find- 
ing another more cunning than himſelf. 

Txt Abbe de le Ville, the other chief Clerk 
for foreign affairs, is no ſtranger to your Lord- 
ſhip by reputation. You know, that he re- 
ſided in Holland as Miniſter of France from 
1744 to 1746. The wiſe and malicious reply 
which he made ex/empore to'therDutch, whom 
we had urged to remonſtrate againſt the re · eſ- 
tabliſhment of Denttirł, is ſtill remembered at 
the Hague. The works, /aidde,which the King 
* my Maſter is raiſing at Dunkirk, are merely 
* for the ſecurity of the place, the * 

«x 
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of which the treaty of Utrecht itſelf inſures 
« to his Majeſty. However, if the Re- 
public take umbrage at them, it is in her 
« own power to put an end to them. Let 
their High-Mightineſſes place in Dunkirk 
« a garriſon of eight or ten thouſand men of 
« their troops. The King will entruſt to 
them the preſervation of that key of Flan- 
ders, and will receive that guaranty without» 
e ſcruple.” The Dutch, among whom the 
ferment for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Stadt- 
holderſhip was increaſing, were too wiſe to 
act a part which would have fixed them in 
the neutrality with which they began to be 
much embarraſſed; and they ſhut their eyes 
to the works of Dunkirk. it | | 
Taz Abbe has a great ſhare in the conſi- 
dence of the Duke de Cboiſeul, as to what: 
regards foreign affairs. This ſhare he enjoys. 
in a diſtinguiſhed degree. He is one of thoſe / 
laborious - men whom the French call cult de 
plomb, becauſe, when once ſeated at their 
deſk, they ſeem unable to riſe out of their 
chair. He is the oracle of the Envoys who 
reſide at the courts which are in his depart 
ment. Jokers ſtyle him their Rouſe - ſte ward. 
* becauſe he ſends them (ſay they,) diſhes + 
* juſt ready to be ſerved to table.” © He was 
himſelf the artificer of his fortune. Having 


paſſed his early years among the Jeſuits, he. 
| | found 
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found himſelf in the world beyond the age 
of maturity without any eſtabliſhment. The 


Marqueſs de Fenelon, Ambaſſador in Holland, 
had entruſted to him the education of his 
ſons; and conterited with the ſmall emolu- 
ments of his laborious office, the Abbe ſeemed 
to limit his ambition to a country living, 
with which his Patron could not fail, one 
time or other, to reward his ſervices. The 
war having rendered the functions of the 
Marqueſs more fatiguing, he wiſhed for a 
man in whom he could confide, and on whom 
he might devolve ſome part of his labour. 
Juſt as he was going to write to Paris to 
deſire that ſuch a one might be ſought, he 
mentioned it to the Marchioneſs his wife, 
who convinced him that he had in his family 
the man he wanted. The Abbe ſoon con- 
firmed the opinion which the Marqueſs was 
8 to form of him; and when that 

inifter demanded his recall to ſerve in his 
rank of Lieutenant-General in the army *, 


* [In conſequence of this military appointment, the 
Marqueſs ſerved three campaigns in the Low-Countries, 
and was killed in 1746 at the battle of Liege. He 
« was brought up, /ays Voltaire, under the care of his 
4% Uncle, the immortal Archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
10 poſſeſſed all his virtues, though in a character quite 
„different. Twenty years embaſly in Holland did not 
« extinguiſh a military ardor and a thirſt for glory, 


« which coſt him his life; Having been wounded in 
| « the 
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he prevailed with the Court not to replace 
him with a Miniſter of the ſame title, till the 
Abbé had been acknowledged as his agent, 
or Charge d Aﬀaires. This was ſo well ap- 
proved, that, a few months after, he had the 
rank given him of Miniſter. During his 
retirement in Holland, in 1746, he had no 
recommendation at Ver ſailles but that of his 
merit, a kind of recommendation which is 
in all courts of the ſame alloy; ſcarce any 
attention was paid him. Perhaps he would 
have been obliged to reſume his tormer occu- 

tion, if M. Reuwille being placed at the 
heed of foreign affairs had not been a man 
of too much honour to have an averſion for 
an able ſubaltern, I know not who brought 
him acquainted with the Abbé; he made 
choice of him, and was pleaſed with him, 
His ſucceſſors adopted his choice ; and M. 
de la Ville has not left the office. He has fo 
much the reputation of being made for his 
place, that it the Miniſter of that depart- 
ment be the maſter of it, he will conclude 
by growing old in it. In the preſent junc- 


tht tit. —_—— 


the foot forty years before, and ſcarce able to walk, 
he ruſhed on the entrenchments of the enemy on 
% horſeback : he fought death, and he found it. His 
extraordinary piety augmented his intrepidity: he 
thought that the moſt pleaſing action in the ſight of 
Cop was to die for his Sovereign.“ 
Age of Lewis XV. ch. 8.] 
ture, 


ry 
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ture, the Abbe is to you, my Lord, one of 
the chief perſonages in the Court of France, 
though he is reckoned as nothing by the 
Courtiers. He is a man equally qualified 
for the cabinet and for negociation. But 
his talents for the latter are of a ſingular 
kind, His air is frigid, and even 5 
His voice is ſtrong, and perhaps rough, his 
diſcourſe extremely conciſe. You would 
think him a Stateſman of ancient Sparta. 
He has a downcaſt look, a black beard, a 
brown complection, and thick eye-brows. 
One may very eaſily be deceived by ſuch a 
figure. The ſhortneſs of his ſight not allow- 
ing him to learn much from phyſiognomy, 
he ſeldom fixes his eyes on thoſe ro whom he 
ſpeaks ; which prevents their diſcovering in 
his looks the degree of ſincerity that appears 
in what he ſays, or the impreſſion that is 
made on him by the reply. With ſuch an 
antagoniſt, a man of the greateſt eloquence 
loſes all his advantages ; he 1s continually in 
danger of committing a fault, either on the 
offenſive, or the defenſive. 

I Have ſeen the Duke and the Count de 
Choiſeul, as well as the other Miniſters who 
are Secretaries of State. But this was juſt 
as the country people, who come to Ver- 
failles, fee the King and the Royal Family. 


In other junctures I ſhould not have ſcrupled 
| «.-* 0 
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to have been introduced to thoſe chief Mini- 
ſters, who are very eaſy of acceſs, eſpecially 
to foreigners. * 11041 : 
Tur Duke has a fine eye, which diſcovers 
much fire and penetration. Hus countenance 
is open and ſprightly. Though he came out 
of his cloſet, I did not obferve in him that 
air of buſineſs and perplexity by which Mini- 
ſters of State affect to be diſtinguiſhed. It 
is ſaid, that he does buſineſs with great eaſe, 
that he apprehends the force of an argument 
with wonderful ſagacity, and eſpouſes his 
ſide of the queſtion with the utmeſt grace 
and reſolution. Some particulars- were told 
me which do him honour, and ich mult 
fire my Lord-Duke good hopes Wee 
us important negociation. The Duke de 
Cboiſeul s enemies, Politicians of the old 
School, who ſuppoſe that the parade and 
ſtowneſs of deliberations add dignity to a 
Miniſter's, operations, him for de- 
termining too haſtily, and call his quickneſs 
inconſiderate. There are no virtues, or good 
qualities, which jealouſy and hatred cannot 
blacken. Whatever they may impute to him. 
it is unanimouſly allowed, that the Duke. 
poſſeſſes, in an eminent degree, that firmneſs 
which is eſſential to a Miniſter in a State 


wholly monarchical ; and that, as well .by ; 


temper as by conviction, his principle 15, * 
, c 
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the regal authority is more endangered by 
ſoftening and retracting, than by miſtaking. 
Beſides, he makes the moſt of his time, chu- 
ſing rather to read memorials than to give 
audiences. He is ready ant exact in his an- 
ſwers; and he writes them with his own hand, 
if the buſinefs be of the leaſt importance. 
As to his character, all agree to ſpeak 
well of him.. He is a man of quality, who 
cannot be moved by little connections, which 
generally affect a Miniſter who is himſelf 
aſtoniſhed at his elevation. The Houſe of 

Cboi ſeul is one of the nobleſt in the kingdom. 
It is of the Dutchy of Burgundy. A younger 
brother, ſettling in Larrain, under the name 
of Stainvilla, was the origin of a branch 
which ended there, about a century ago, in 
the perſon of the Maſter of the Horſe to 
Duke Charles IV. He left his eſtate to ano- 
ther younger Brother of Burgundy, whom he 
ordered: to take his name, appointing him 
his heir and refiduary legatee. From this 
ſtock ſprung the branch — Choi ſeul-Stainville, 
of which is the Duke. The other branches 
bear the names of Cboiſeul- Beauprè, Choiſeul- 
Praſiin, &c. | 

LEWIS XIV having taken his Mini- 
ſters, during all his long reign, from the 
Third-Eſtate, it was natural for a man ot 
quality to ſuppoſe that he did honour to that 
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place. The Duke de Choi/eul ſeems to think, 
that he is by birth above it, which adds to 
his labour a tincture of patriotiſm, and to 
his conduct an air of grandeur, which help 
to defend him from envy and jealouſy. Tho 
a Stateſman, he has nevertheleſs improved 
his private fortune as a military man and a 
courtier. He had the government of Ton- 
raine, on the death of the Count de Charolois, 
Prince of the Blood, of the Houſe of Conde. 
He is in treaty with the Count 4* Eu, a le- 
gitimated Prince, for his poſt of Colonel- 
General of the Swiſs. Many of his relations 
are inveſted with ſome of the beſt Biſhop 

ricks in France. On being placed at the 
head of the offices of war and of. the ma- 
rine, he procured one of his Couſins to ſuc- 
ceed him in the department of foreign affairs, 
which he quitted“ . Laſtly, he has obtained 
a rich Heireſs in marriage for the Count 4e 
Stainville, his brother. All this conſtitutes 
the grievances of his enemies; as if a true 
Nobleman had not a right to pretend to the 


* [The Duke continued in his high office till the be- 
ginning of the preſent year 1771, when he was diſpla- 
ced and baniſhed, by the intrigues of Madam Barre. 
Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XV, ſays, “ he is a 
man of an active and bold genius, but prudent, ha- 
** ving views as great as thoſe of Marſhal Belleifle, with 


more ſpirit,” ] 


higheſt 
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higheſt degree of fortune in a Monarchy | 
where there 1s only one order of Nobility; as 
it a man of quality, diſtinguiſhed from 
others by his love and eſteem for his King, 
ought to heſitate in preferring, in his recom- 
mendations to his Majeſty for benefices and 
employments of truſt, ſuch of his relations 
as he deems capable of filling with propriety 
| thoſe places which are deſtined for the No- 
bility; as if it were of importance to the 
— ic welfare into what noble family a rich 

eireſs carries her large fortune, In all 
times, my Lord, and in all countries, the 
object of the Prince's favour is an object of 
jealouſy, Men are always, and in all places, 
the ſame. The famous Cardinal de Retz, 
Coadjutor, and afterwards Archbiſhop, of 
Paris, was deſcended from the /talians who 
followed Catherine de Medicis into France, 
and who there attained to the higheſt honours 
and great riches, by the favour of that Prin- 
ceſs, whoſe memory is abhorred by the French. 
Nevertheleſs, the Cardinal de Retz, a Stateſ- 
man of great penetration, reproached Cardi- 
nal Mazarin for his [talian origin; and, cer- 
tain of being applauded in Parliament, he 
there maintained, that the condition of Fo- 
reigner ought to exclude that Miniſter from 
tie employments and management of the 
affairs of the kingdom, They who _— 
| the 
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i the moſt loudly in courts againſt favourites 


of either ſex, are thoſe whoſe anceſtors were 
indebted for their fortune either to the favour 
of the Prince, or to connections which fa- 
vourites of either ſex would gladly introduce 
into their families. The Dutcheſs of Mal- 
borough ſo entirely forgot how Sarah Jennings 
had 55 ſo highly exalted, that ſhe could 
not conceive how Mrs. Maſbam dared to vye 
with her. It was, I think, Queen Chriſtina, 


who ſaid very juſtly of the haughty looks of 


ſome old Lords, that men have no value at 
court, but what the Prince gives them 
« that an actual favourite is as much ſuperior 
«to a deſcendant of old favourites as the 
« preſent is ſuperior to the paſt; and (the 
« reverſe of Nobility,) that the favour of 
the Sovereign confers no conſequence but 
only when it is recent.” Theſe notions muſt 
neceſſarily have ſucceeded in France where 
there are now ſo few titled families that have 
their titles any where but in the archives of 
the court. When we recollect how far, and 
with what rapidity, the favour of Lewis 
XIII. puſhed the fortune of Lohnes and his 


two Brothers, we admire the moderation of 


thoſe who have been in the good graces of 
his two ſucceſſors. The Luynes's “, without 


Sir Robert is miſtaken, The eldeſt Lanes was 
placed 


| 
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being born noble, married into ſovereign 
houſes, and before their bearing arms, they 
were inveſted with the chief military offices 
of the crown. The eldeſt married a Prin- 
ceſs of Lorrain, and was Conſtable of France 
at the age of twenty-two, in preference to 
old Leſdiguieres, who had ſo well deſerve 
that firſt employment of the kingdom. The 
ſecond married a Princeſs of the Houſe of 
Luxembourg, whole name he took; and was 
Marſhal of France ſoon after his Brother had 
been made Conſtable, The third eſpouſed 
the rich Heireſs of Pequigny, and was Mar- 
ſhal of France at the ſame time with his 
Brother. The favour of the Regent, Mary 
de Medicis, made the famous Concini ſoar as 
high, a private Gentleman of Florence, better 
known by the name of Marſhal 4 Aucre. 
The Duke 4 Epernon, reckoned in the reign 


placed about Lewis XIII. with the young people who 
were to afford him amuſement. It is not likely, that 
he would have been introduced there, if his birth had 
not been noble, All Genealogifts agree in ſtyling him 
of the Houſe of Alberti in Italy, The Preſident 4 
Nevion, in his famous Memoir to the Duke-Regent 
concerning the Dukes and Peers, contents himſelf with 
reproaching the two younger Brothers for having had 
only one cloak between them both, while they were at 
college. M..de Zyynes is ſtigmatiſed on account of his 
birth in the Hiſtory of the Mother and the Son only, a 
true Satire, aſcribed to the Hiſtorian Mexeray. 

of 
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of Henry IV. the greateſt and the firſt Noble- 
man in France, was not 8 acknow- 
w 


ledged as a Gentleman, n he gained the 
good graces of Henry III. The Duke de 
Porte whom the ſame King made his 

rother-in-law, and whom he placed at the 
head of his armies, was of a noble family 
but far from rich, and without any title, &c. 

Tus office for foreign affairs changed its 
appearance, when M. de Cboiſeul took the 
management of it. He has eſtabliſhed ſuch 
a method in the funds of this department, 
that, inſufficient as they were, they are be- 
come ſuſceptible of ſavings for the war and 
the marine, I have been aſſured, that theſe 
ſavings amount to no leſs than 4 or 500,000/, 
ſterling a year. In fact, they have ſupplied 
ſeveral armaments and convoys for America 
and the Eaſt-Indies, But the Duke's ene- 
mies are very far from allowing him merit 
in this geconomy. They pretend, that the 
King's Miniſters at foreign courts having 
been reduced to mere neceſſaries, the ſervice 
has ſuffered by it; that thoſe Gentlemen 
have been afraid or diſdained to make me- 
morials of their ſecret and extraordinary 


charges, and that, .in order to ſave them, 


they were. confined to current expences. I 
know that a conſiderable” ſum, which was 
left to the (diſcretion of the Ambaſſadors 


in 
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in Switzerland, was withdrawn from them, 


and that, like the other Ambaſſadors, they 


are reduced to their appointments. I do 1 


not ſee, that the ſtate can receive any detri- 
ment by it; and the caſe is the ſame with 
many other articles of reformation. 
ITE Count de Choiſeul, who is now at the 
head of the office for foreign affairs, is of 
the branch of Choiſeul- Praſſin. Your Lord- 
ſhip knows, that he was nominated the only 
:Plenipotentiary at Aug. ſbourg, if the con- 


-greſs, appointed to be held in that imperial 


city, had taken —— Since that, he has 
been in place ſo ſhort a time, and the Duke 
his relation ſo much overſhadows him, that 
nothing can yet be ſaid of his Miniſtry that 
is perſonal to him. But probably he will not 
delay to take wing. It is he that is to nego- 
ciate with my Lord-Duke *. This will af⸗ 
ford him an excellent and ſingular opportu- 
nity of making himſelf known. He 1s not 
a man of punctilio, I- am certain. However, 
he is not accuſed of bluntneſs. My Lord- 
Duke will deſcribe him to your Lordſhip 
yp at large, and with'more preciſion, than 
1 can. RS. 


K — Y — * _—_—. 


- ®* [The King, his Maſter, rewarded his ſervices in 
this negociation by creating him a Dulee and Peer of 
France by the title of Duke di Praſin.] 
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Tur Duke's brother is named the Count 


. Stainville. He came this war out of the 


military ſervice of Auſtria, where he had a 
quick riſe, into the ſervice of France, in 
which he is Lieutenant-General +. - He has 
the reputation of being a good Officer. Bur 
the notion which he entertains, that the 
French army ſhould be put on the ſame 
footing as the German, creates him enemies. 
It is thought, however, that the war will not 
end without his being made Marſhal of France. 
If I were in his place, I do not think I ſhould 
wiſh for it. This firſt military dignity ſeems 
likely to become an employment merely ho- 
norary, and, as it is in the Empire, leſs a 
real office than a title of diſmiſſion, and a 
conſolation for retirement. There were twenty 
Marſhals of France on the eſtabliſhment, 


[+ As ſuch, this gallant Nobleman had a principal 
command in the army in Germany, and particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the action of Graeber/tein, June 
24, 1762, when the French being ſurpriſ-d in their 
camp by Prince Ferdinand, the Count de Stainville pre- 
ſerved their whole army, by throwing himſelf into the 
woods of Wilhelmftahl, and ſacrificing the flower of 
his infantry to cover their retreat, And on Fuly 23, 
he alſo preſerved the right of the French army, com- 
poſed chiefly of Saxors, commanded by Prince Xavier, 
when, on being attacked by General Zaftrow, they had 
retired precipitately over the Fulda. On the whole, 
no French General during the war gained more reputa- 
tion than the Duke de Choiſeul's brother.] | 


YUL. I. © when 
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when M. de Contades, Lieutenant-General, f BZ 
commanded the only army which the Kin 7 
had in the field. I 1 
A Man cannot be more completely for- | 1 
gotten than the late Marſhal de Belle. iſie is at 4 

Court, of whom your Lordſhip deſires me 
to ſpeak at large. His memory ſurvived 1 

him no longer than was neceſſary for the 

King to diſpoſe of his employments. His 
Funeral Oration was privately pronounced in ; 
the Chapel of the Invalids. It is a piece of 
oratory, which a celebrated Jeſuit dared to 
undertake, and alſo to publiſh. If this 
man, who has been ſo famous, is ſometimes if 
mentioned, it is to turn him into ridicule, or þ 
worſe. It is affirmed, that a certain great | 4 
King nicknamed him Marſhal Ink-horn. In y 
1 


fact, he was amazingly fond of writing, and 
of dictating. Cæſar dictating to four Secre- 
taries at once was his hero and his model. 
To judge by appearances, he improved on 
the Roman, who, we do not find, read at 
the ſame time four letters. The able writer 
who preſented to him a good plan in one 
page of writing would have been in his 7 
a much more able writer, if he had black. 
ened twenty ſheets of paper, I know a man 
of a ſtrong imagination, who, when he 
wanted money, took to his bed, and ſet 
down, 1n letters as long as one's finger, oy 

| thing 
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thing that came into his mind, When he 


Ng 3 was tired, he cloſed the pacquet, and ſent it 
to the Marſhal, who meaſured by the bulk 
or. Jof the volume the eſteem in which he held 
at it, and the reward which he aſſigned it. All 
nc 8 with one voice impute to him moſt of the 
ed i bad ſucceſſes of this war, both by ſea and 


he land. They inſiſt that it was his deſire of 
directing the operations of a numerous army, 
in FF which induced the King his maſter to depart 
from the tenor of the Treaty of Verſailles, 
according to which his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty might have been excuſed from the war + 
by land for 24,000 men, or twenty-four 
millions of livres. They doubt not that his 
Britannic Majeſty would have been faithful 
to his old engagements with the Houſe of 


di Auſtria, in quality of Elector, if the French 
2 arms had not threatened his Electorate. In 
| BY ſhort, it is looked upon as certain, that the 
fear of ſeeing his department become the 


ſecond made him traverſe in every thing, and 
every where, the Miniſters and the opera- 
tions of the Marine. They blame him as 
much for want of diſcernment as for want of 
zeal, Drucourt, who ſo badly defended Lou- 
i/bourg, Redmond, who ſuffered us to take 
and demoliſh Cherbourg before his eyes, the 
Marſhal de Contades, fo unfortunately famous 
for his defeat at Minden, were, it is ſaid, his 
C 2 creatures, 
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creatures, and - patroniſed by him. Some 
place alſo to his account the choice of Lally, 
whoſe name is for ever recorded in the books 
of our Eaſt-India Company; and that of 
Marſhal de Conflans, who performed the fu- 
neral of the French Marine. In a word +, 
he is charged with almoſt all the diſgraces of 
the nation. | 
W1THouT penetrating into the motive of 
your Lordſhip's curioſity concerning this at 
feaſt ſingular man, I will collect and ſend 
'you as much as I poſſibly .can on the ſubject. 
Lou have reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the 
books and pamphlets in which ſome obſcure 
and ignorant writers have exhibited him 
ſince his death. To deny him genius would 
be moſt abſurdly unjuſt, He had it, no 
doubt, but it was peculiarly turned to in- 
trigue and tricking. He had great ſupple- 
"nels and cunning, with a wonderful addreſ; 
to make himſelf valued. It was ſaid of the 
two brothers, that the Chevalier mixed the 
draught, and that the Marſhal fold it. He 
was a worthy diſciple. of Machiavel, politic 
without ſcruple, ambitious without any regard 


ESE — — 


— — 


+ [The Original is, Er un mot, il eſt en laid 
Hercule de Ia France,” &c. which, the 'Tranſlator 
frankly owns, he does not underſtand, and therefore, 
according to Horace's rule, he has omitted it.) 

but 
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but for himſelf. He adhered ſtrictly to the 
old ſyſtem of rivalry between the two houſes. 
He never, diſpoſed of his employments ac- 
cordirig to the new ſyſtem without regret. 
His letter, in which he adviſes Marſhal de 
Contades to canton himſelf in the country ot 
Hanover, and to make a deſert before him 
that he 'might not be approached, affords 
the ſtrongeſt proof that he wiſhed not the 
King his maſter to take part in the quarrel, 
of Saxony and Auſtria. Before his riſe, he 
gained every thing by dint of intriguing and 
complaiſance. After his riſe, he carried every 
thing by haughtineſs. Towards his decline, 
the Court refuſed him nothing through com- 
paſſion. He was a weeping Veteran, who 
referring all the incidents ot his.life to the. 
ſervice of the King and the State, voluntarily 
aſked .a recompence and indemnification for- 
the death of his wife, as well as for the death 
of his + ſon, He always faid, that he ſhould: 
die of fatigue and chagrin , and he was be- 
lieved : this it was that kept him in place 
till his laſt gaſp. I am, &c. 


+ [The Count de Gi/ors, oaly ſon of the Marſhal, 
a glory of the French Nobility, who was killed in 
the battle of Crevelt, June 23, 1758, in the 26th year 
of his age. See Letter IX.] 
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rn III. 
To THz BisHoP or R. a PEER or ENGLAND A. 


Reflections on the ruin of the Society of Jesus, 
in France, and on the patience of its Mem- 
bers. To what this laſt may be owing. Cri- 
ticiſm on the Pope's behavicur in this affair. 
What refined policy would have diftated to 
the Court of Rome. That the cauſes of the 
proſcription of the Jeſuits in France neceſſa- 
rily lead to the extinftion of the great religi- 
ous Orders called Mendicants. 


MY LORD, 

SEND you, by his Excellency's Courier, 

all that has been publiſhed here for and 
againſt the Jeſuits, You will think it ama- 
zing, that a body which has been ſo power- 
ful, ſhould have been ſo eaſily overthrown, 
that it ſo ſoon yielded to its adverſaries, and 
that its numerous connections with all the 
Catholic Courts could not procure it any 


+ [The Author, or Editor, is not accurate in this 
appellation, “ the Biſhops of England not being in 
« ftriftneſs held to be Peers of the Realm, but merely 
Lords of Parliament.” See Blackſtone's Commenta- 


ries on the Laws of England, B. J. Ch. 2. p. 157.] 
interceſſion. 
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interceſſion, Your Lordſhip will think it 
{till more ſurpriſing, that this body, which 
reckoned itſelf the repoſitory of the ſciences 
and of learning, the diffuſer of knowlege 
throughout the kingdom, ſhould have had 
none but Fanatics and Dunces for its defend- 
ers. The reaſons that have been given me, 
though by no means ſatisfactory, I ſhall, 
however, proceed to mention. The Jeſuits 
aſſert, that the Chancellor of France expreſsly 
forbade them to publiſh any thing in their 
own defence. They have ſaid this to perſons 
of credit, from whom I heard it; and be- 
ſides, that that Magiſtrate had obliged them 
to withdraw a pamphlet, which they had en- 
truſted to the hookſeller Lambert in order to 
be printed. But I immedaately aſked, how 
long, and by what prodigy, theſe Gentlemen 
have been ſo obedient to the voice of autho- 
Pity; they, who more than once have not 
ſubmitted to that of the Pope their ſovereign? 
What ſudden reyolution induces them hum- 
bly to bend beneath the order of a Magiſ- 


trate, when their very exiſtence is at ſtake; . 


they,, who have always affected to brave the 
whole Magiſtracy, when their maintenance 
only, and. often nothing but the reputation 
of their ſuperiority, were in queſtion ? By 
what enchantment has the zeal of the Jeſuits: 
beyond the mountains, of Germany and the 

e Netherlands, 
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Netherlands, of thoſe provinces of the king- 
dom where the Parliaments ſtill protect this 
terrible Society, been benumbed and filen- 
ced? Could it be from a principle of religion 
that theſe men, ſo fertile in reaſons jew. ar- 
guments on the frivolous diſputes of the 
Schools, ſhould be dumb to the heavieſt 
and moſt odious accuſations that are brought 
againſt them? But there is, I think, in the 
Epiſtle of an Apoſtle, a formal Exhortation 
to the Diſciples of CHRIST, not to ſuffer 
themſelves to be thought diſhoneſt, nor to 
make themſelves a buckler of patience and 
filence, except when they were in danger of 
ſuffering for the name of Curisr. Other-. 
wiſe, who would have ſuſpected the Jeſuits 
of letting themſelves be perſecuted from a 
motive of piety ? 5 

SOME, my Lord, pretend, that the poor 
figure made by the Society of Jesvs pro- 
ceeds from its real decline, as well in what 
relates to learning, as to morals, They ſay, 
that their ftudies are not now the ſame that 
they were formerly; that their Members 
have nothing but the ſmall Literature of 
College; and that imagining themſelves to 
be ſtill what they were in the laſt age, they 
have diſdained to have recourſe to foreign 

aſſiſtance, and to employ in their defence 


any pens but their own, who thinking they 
had 
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had ſaid every thing in their Pleas, are redu- 
ced to ſilence. Others maintain, that the 
General of the Company conſidered the ſtorm 
as a ſudden guſt to which it was expedient 
to yield, in order to be prepared with all 
their ſtrength at the return of the calm. Moſt 
of thoſe who have the beſt intelligence, 
aſcribe this wonderful ſilence to their Chiefs 
having been privately threatened with being 
puniſhed, if they made a defence, by the 


publication of their recent crimes, which 


would make them execrared by the populace; 
who as yet only hate them. 

I REaDiLy form my opinion out of theſe 
four, What has appeared in behalf of the 
Society, including the. Pleas, ſeems the ma- 
nufacture of the College: it is mere decla- 
mation, The Chancellor, by forbidding 
them to publiſh- it, could not have done 
them much wrong. The ſubmiſſion of their 
Chiefs to the violence of the ſtorm was a 
ſufficient ground for the notion of its ſhorc 
continuance; and it is probable, that the 
deſpotic General, thinking to make the 
Clergy revolt againſt the Parliaments, might 
hope to reſerve to his ſubjects the merit of 
Evangelical Patience taken in the Romiſh ſenſe. 
But the latter requires particular attention. 
The Chiefs had a preſage of the whole cata- 
ſtrophe. They * the blow lung before 

5 To 
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it was given; they formed projects after the 

diſperſion of the Society, of which the ſen- 

” tence was yet in the darkneſs of futurity : .I 
know a man of credit, to whom-the brother 
of Montigny, the principal Sollicitor of the 
Order, ſpoke of that diſperſion, as of an 
inevitable diſgrace, on the 10th of Auguſt, 
1761. Nevertheleſs, the arret of the 6th 
had only enjoined an examination of the In- 
ſtitute and its Conſtitutions. 

War particularly ſtrikes me in this re- 
volution, wh which ſome former ages had 
wiſhed in vain, 1s the remarkable part which 
the Pope acts in an affair where refined po- 

licy aſſigns him fo brilliant a chara&teg. The 
Succeſſor of Sixtus V ſeems to me quite to 
forget himſelf, The Grand Lama of the 
Catholics contents himſelf with diſapprovin 
the proceedings of the Parliaments. 4 ſhoulc 
be juſt as well pleaſed with a man, who, ſee- 
ing a houſe demoliſhing, whoſe fall muſt be 
attended with the ruin of his own, is quite 
filent on that demolition, There were, in 
my opinion, two parts for the Pontiff to have 
acted, as he cannot but know, that the an- 
nihilation of the Jeſuits, without his concur- 
rence, threatens with the ſame fate the whole 
Monaſtic Order, which is the ſupport of the 
Romiſb Church. With'all the light which the 


General receives from his right of NO 
the 
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the Confeſſion of Penitents among his ſubjects 
to be revealed to him, he ought to have exka- 
mined, whether the ruin of the Jeſuits was ſo 
determined at the Court of France, that the 
moſt powerful protection from the Head of 
the Church could not ſave them. The leſs 
hopes the Holy Father had ſeen on that fide, 
the more he ought to have thundered, to have 
ſtormed, EE the Parliaments. The Clergy, 
ſecretly ſupported by the Court, would have 
made the Edits of Rome regarged in their 
juriſdiction z and by means of the laudable 
obſtinacy that is natural to them, they would 
again have induced the people to think better 
of the Jeſuits their chents. I agree with 
your Lordſhip, that the excommunications 
of the Vatican can do no execution againſt 
the Sages and Scholars who compole the ſo- 
vereign Courts of France, But pleaſe to 
recolle&, that Henry IV, who certainly prized 
them at their full value, /uffered bimſs! to be 
ſcourged by an Ambaſſader, according to the 
Huguenots his contemporaries, in 4 to be 
delivered from their effects. Magiltrates 
ceale to exiſt as ſoon as they loſe the eſteem 
and veneration of the peoplez and in order 
to prelerve their exiſtence, they mult, with 
them, ſubmit to the yoke which the people 
relpect and love. The Parliament of Paris 
gravely iſſues an arret, in a full allembly. 

of 
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of all the Chambers, ordering the ſhrine of 
St. Genevieve to be carried in proceſſion thro' 
the city, to procure rain or fair-weather, For 
this, would your Lordſhip ridicule it? No, 
without doubt. Why then ſhould it ſtrive 
againſt prejudice, and oppoſe fanaticiſm, on 
a ſubject in other reſpects of much impor- 
8 What Preſident, ed Counſellor of 
Parliament is cynical enough, long to bear 
that the churches ſhould be ner againſt him; 
that his body ſhould be in danger of being 
buried in his. arden, if he ſhould die; 5 
his wife, his a aughters, his female relations, 
ſhould ſhun him like a peſtilence; that the 
3 the monks, and the populace ſhould 
ad him with inſults? To this, the Gentlemen 
of the Parliament would be reduced by an 
excommunication from Reme, vigorouſiy ſup- 
2 by the Clergy, and left to its effects 
y the neutrality of the Court. 

Ir the Pontiff had perceived no reſource 
in the kindneſs which the Court uſed to have 
for the Society of Ixsus, then he ought to 

have made the neceſſity of his concurrence, 
to legitimate the age 4 cription, duly prized ; 


he ſhould have had a regard to his own pri- 
vate Treaty, and have been paid more for it 
than he could have gained by the concurrence 
of his operations. At worſt, ſuppoſing that 


it had been extorted from him tor nothing, 
he 
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he would at leaſt have been a gainer by fet- 
ting his authority free from arbitration, and 
by preſerving his ſupremacy, as well as to 
bind and unbind conſciences, as to raiſe and 
diſband his forces. He was in the ſituation 
of a Lacedementan General, who made a re- 
treat be ſounded at the moment when his 
troops were in motion to fly; that it might 
not be ſaid, that they had quitted the field of 
battle without orders. In ſhort, he ſhould 
have made a capitulation for the other bodies 
more immediately enliſted in his ſervice; and 
by articles well and duly ratified, he might 
then have provided for their ſafety, which is 
now in the higheſt degree precarious, 

Tur vow which the Jeſuits make of blind 
obedience to their Chief, and of particular 
ſubmiſſion to the Pope, is the greateft grie- 
vance that the Parliaments lay to the charge 
of the Society of Loyola, But the great Or- 
ders, called Mendicants, have the lame en- 
gagements de fafto and de jure. The only 
difference conſiſts in their inſtitution having 
been formed by men leſs eloquent and not ſo 
reſtleſs as to what pertained to their ſove- 
reignty as Ignatius; their engagements and 
connections are made in a manner more un- 
poliſhed and leſs minute. Francis d' Afiſe, 
for inſtance, enjoins the numerous army that 


he maintains, at the expence of the Public, 
under 
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under the ſtandard of Rome, to obey in ali 
things Pope Honoré III and his Succeſſors. 
In like manner he orders them to be ſo de- 
voted to the will of their ſuperiors, as not 
to ſtir or act againſt it. Theſe pions drones, 
terrified at the example of the Jeſuits, have 
already circulated ſome copies of what they 
call their Rule, But they have not annexed 
to it the Commentaries and Explanations of 
their Doctors. They ſet a value on a reſtric- 
tion inſerted in the body of the Rule, import- 
ing, that they muſt obey their Superiors in 
every thing that 1s not againſt their ſoul and 
their conſcience. But the reſtriction is uſe- 
leſs, as the Superiors arrogate a right of ex- 
amining and determining what is, and is not, 
againſt the ſoul and the conſcience of their 
ſubjects; ſince, according to the doctrine 
of their Schools, there 1s neither ſalvation for 
their ſouls, nor ſecurity for their conſciences, 
but as they are obedient to the orders of the 
Pope. This has been demonſtrated by the 
behaviour of the Franciſcans of all colours, 
who have pleaded their conſcience againſt the 
Bull Unigenitus. I am ſenſible, my Lord, 
that my deſire to expreſs my eagerneſs to 
oblige you makes me enter into diſcuſſions to 
which I am not equal. If I have reaſoned 
wrong, your Lordſhip will excuſe it, in con- 
ſideration of the ſentiments with which I have 
the honour to be, &c. LET 
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ILT 


To Ma. RoßzRr S. AlDbRRMAN Or LonDoN, 


Raillery on the moderation of the people of 
England. Dottrine of Dreams. Allegorical 


Dream. | 


MY GOOD FRIEND, 


OU are determined to try me, or to 

divert yourſelf with my credulity. You 
will have no occaſion to laugh either at the 
one or the other. Though I have more fre- 
quented the neighbourhood of St. James's 
than that of Guildhall, I am nevertheleſs not 
an utter ſtranger to the latter; and it is not 
by mere words, that one of the principal 
Supporters of the + King's Head ſhould make 
me believe that he ſincerely wiſhes for Peace, 
be it what it will, provided it be honourable, 
You ſay, moſt admirably, that the People 
* of England ought to be well-ſatisfied with 
being placed by the ſucceſſes of their arms 
in the fituation which they wiſhed to obtain 
* when they began the war.” This way of 
thinking would be noble, generous, and in 


+ A celebrated Tavern, where the Oppoſers of the 
Peace uſed to meet, 
all 
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all reſpects worthy of the Majeſty of the 
Engliſh People. But own, that it is with you 
Nas with them, nothing more than a way of 
talking. Honeſtly confeſs, that you have 
not the leaſt faith in that moderation of our 
dear and brave countrymen. We broke with 
France in order to do ourſelves juſtice, But 
our ſucceſſes have enlarged our ideas. Tho 
the diſcuſſion which arms have made of 
our title to Acadia and to the courſe of the 
Obio has not added one argument to their in- 
trinſie worth, we would have them rendered 
by our vicdories inconteſtable. Hitherto all 
oes on well, and we are in the rules of right 
of all times and of all countries. But I am 
inelined to think, that we go farther, and 
that we adjudge the eauſe in our own favour 
with coſts, damages, and intereſt.' Am I 
right, my good friend? Is not this what you 
call doing ourſelves juſtice ? From hearing it 
faid, are you not perſuaded that we had theſe 
views and theſe hopes when the war began! ? 

I am not enough in my Lord-Duke's con- 
fidence, for him To communicate to me the 
inſtructions by which he negociates the Peace. 
You will do me the honour to believe, that, 
if he had ſo good an opinion of me as to 
truſt me with any thing, I ſhould, by keep- 
ing his ſecret, take care to clear him from 


imprudence and indiſcretion, Let us prate, 
my 
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my dear Sir, with all my heart. But let ir 
be to as little purpoſe, as if we were taking 
a walk in your park, or ſmoking good Tyrk- 

ib tobacco in your Kioſque. | 
I nap, ſome time ago, a dream, which 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on me. They laugh 
here at intermediate Beings, at their interfe- 
ring in our affairs, at their manner of ſerving 
us, or amuſing themſelves, by preſenting to 
us various emblematical pictures in our ſleep, 
by making a kind of magic lanthorn act 
upon our drowſy ſenſes. In this devout Po- 
piſn country they admit only ſome guardian 
angels and devils, bad companions, who, by 
no means buſving themſelves on trifles, en- 
counter one another, to carry, in ſpite of us, 
our poor ſouls into Paradiſe or Hell. Dreams 
are to them much the ſame as receipts for 
the tickets of a ſmall lottery are to a man of 
your ſubſtance; they deign not to think that 
they are in being. Divines are pretty much 
the ſame at Paris as at London; they have 
their reaſons for being evaſive on the nature 
of dreams. But Natural Philoſophers plainly 
ſay, that they are the effect of vapours, more 
or leſs groſs, more or leſs melancholy, which 
digeſtion ſuffers to riſe to the brain, whoſe 
fibres are moved with more or leſs regularity 
and ſucceſſion, according as the organiſation 
is diſpoſed, If we believe them, there is 
| nothing 
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2 in our dreams which does not reſult 
from the mechaniſm of our body. All the 
2 and ſolid arguments which I have heard 
rom you on the ſubject of Hobgoblins, 
would be thrown away on their learned ob- 
ſtinacy. For this reaſon I have kept my 
dream to myſelf; and the diſh which I am 


going to ſerve up to you is quite new. It I 


am not much miſtaken, the profound ſtudy 


which you have made of Oniromancy will 


j 2 — — act ths 


enable you To diſcover in it ſome myſteries 
no leſs important, and an event more diſtant, 
than the Negociation of the Duke of Bed- 


ford. 


It was about half an hour after three in 
the morning, the time when digeſtion being 
completed, eſpecially with a man accuſtomed 
to digeſt roaſt-beef, the ſtomach has no grols 
vapours to ſend to the brain, It was on a 


Saturday. I thought I was in Hanover: ſquare. 


I ſaw the brilliant gilded ſtatue. It was no 
longer that of our victorious King George *. 
The image was entirely changed; and 1 
ſhould nor have known that I had been in 
that ſquare, but by the ſteeple of St. (George's 
church which ſpoils the view of it T. The 


* [Whatever Sir Robert might dream, there was no 
Statue of our viforious King George in Hanover-ſquare, 
as we remember, in 1762. ] 

+ [In this the Writer differs from moſt __—_— 
who 


EAT , , ic , ¾ — was ̃ Da. 7˙˖˙, MW. 
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ſtatue was that of a woman, whom I eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by her ſymbols, and knew to 
be Great Britain, The figure was coloſſal, 
her attitude warlike, but ſtiff. Her head was 
of a diſproportioned largeneſs; her face was 
bloated ; and her features, altered by a vio- 
lent contraction of the muſcles, foretold an 
approaching convullion. Her two monſtrous 
fiſts were clinched, and all bloody; they v 
ſeemed only to hang by ſome ſtrings of nerves 
to two dry and ſkinny arms, ſo nailed to the 
ſhoulders, that they could have no action 
but what was given them by the motion of 
the whole body. The belly was as flat as 
the breaſt was high. It might be ſaid, that 
there were no bowels ; the navel was almoſt 
fixed - to the back-bone. The thighs and 
legs were-loſt amidſt marine trophies, beyond 
which, ſome feet of a different form extended 
themſelves out of all proportion, and with- 
out being finiſhed. 

My reſentment was raiſed againſt the artiſt, 
and I expreſſed it without reſerve, when a 


CO 


who are of opinion, that this church, inſtead of ſpoil- 
ing, improves the view. In particular, the Author of 
ſome late Critical Obſervations on the Buildings and Im- 
provements of London, ſpeaking of this ſquare, ſays, 
George: ſtreet retires, converging to a point, which 
has a very pictareſque effect, and the portico of St. 
'* George's church, ſeen in profile, enriches and beau- 
© tifies the whole,”] E 


hoarſe 
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hoarſe voice bawled in my ear Myſterium. I 
ſuſpended my diſpleaſure, in order to conſider 
the reſt of the work. The pedeſtal was an 
heap of bags and cheſts, on which, in the 
molt natural attitudes, leaned four large and 
beautiful figures, repreſenting Wealth, Pride, 
Ambition, and Liberty. Our celebrated + Rou- 
billiac could not carve any thing more ele- 
gant. I heard a great noiſe, which made me 
turn my head. I ſaw an immenſe multitude 
gathered together, in the midſt of which |] 
could diſtinguiſh a great number of Portu- 
gueſe and German Jews, come from Holland, 
and mixed with ours. As I recollected that 
it was Saturday, I was greatly ſurpriſed ; and 
I faid to myſelf, that ſome very powerful in- 
tereſt muſt be at ſtake, ſince tor it the Ja. 
elites neglected the precept of their law. My 
eyes returned to the ſtatue time enough to 
perceive a devil, or fiend, dreſfed partly like 
a Frenchman, and partly like a Hollander, 
who, holding in his hand a lighted match, 


+ A moſt excellent Sculptor, a native of Lyons, and 
the diſciple of Bouchardon. [The original genius, as 
well as maſterly execution, that are diſplayed in his 
monuments in HYeftminfter-Abbey, viz. thoſe of the 
Duke of Argyle, Sir Peter Warren, Mr. Nightingale, 
Mr. Handel, &c. will tranſmit his name with luſtre to 
1 A Nobleman, who excells in judgment no 
eſs than in wit, well obſerved, that Roubilliac only 
Vas a Statuary, but all the reſt were Stone-cutters.” ] 
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crept, like a miner, under the 1 Some 


dreadful cries appriſed me that he had not 
eſcaped the notice of the multitude. But 
the deſpair that was painted on all their faces, 
and which diſplayed itſelf by the moſt violent 
contorſions, left me no room to doubt 
that he had been obſerved too late. In fact, 
ſome eruptions of ſmoke and flame pro- 
claimed his operation. The bags were con- 
ſumed, and the cheſts burſt. I was in hopes, 
that being filled with gold, the metal would 
reſiſt the fire, and continue to form the baſe, 
ſo that the only conſequence might have been 
diſplacing the ſtarues, which, at the worſt, 
the ſmoke would have blackened. But, in- 
ſtead of gold, I only ſaw ſome oak-leaves, 
which their moiſture preſerved but a moment 
from the violence of the flame. The detached: 
ſtatues fell headlong with a horrible craſh ; 
and this craſh waked me. 

IMA NE, my friend, the embar- 
raſſment and diſtreſs which ſuch a viſion muſt 
occaſion to a good Engliſhman. From mere 
inſtinct, I ran to my trunk. I took out my 
porto-folio, I thought I ſhould go mad, if 
I found in it a ſingle oak-leaf. The Devil, 
who ſometimes plays theſe tricks, would not 
ſuffer me to ſee any thing but paper. I turned 
over all my notes, which I found to be fair 
and good annuities of the laſt loan: this 

compoled 
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compoſed me for the moment. Of my re. 
flections, the whole day, I could Ake 
hend nothing. From time to time I was 
ſeized with fits of uneaſineſs, and could only 
be cuted of them by returning to viſit my 
porto- folio. I have reſolved to make ſome 
conceſſion to my fears. I will change the 
nature of my property, and, whatever it may 
coſt me, will purchaſe land. The Devil will 
be very cunning, if he plays me ſuch tricks 
on good fields and meadows. Politics apart, 
be ſtill my friend; and if you would have 
me ſatisfy you on che ſubject of your enqui- 
ries with as much accuracy as zeal, only make 


ſuch as I can anſwer. 
I am, &c. 


P.S. Pray tell our friend N. that mental 
reſtrictions and reſerves of intention are no 
longer known here, ſince the defeat of the 


LE T- 
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LETTER 


Ma. AL DpERMAN S's AxswER. 


Explanation of the Dream. Tuſtification of the 
hopes and pretenſions of the Engliſh. 


J 

I MY DEAR SIR ROBERT, 

4 OU banter me with your dream, and 
l, your affected reſerve, ſo like a ſecond- 
ay rate Miniſter. Let me aſſure you, once for all, 


that no court-grimaces can make us laugh at 
the Peace, if it be not on ſuch terms as you 
know. Baſta F. As to the former, let me 
tell you, that I have always thought you one 
who would dream with your eyes open, and 
would dream as the wiſeſt men reaſon. 

defy Dr. Shebbeare and Dr. + Manlover, broad- 
awake, to caſt nativities with more preciſion 
than you in your ſleep. 1 perfectly underſtand 
the meaning of your dream, my malicious 
friend. But I do not credit it. All that I 


t Enough. ] 


+ [Author of Confiderations ſur la Paix Generale, 
Xxx at Stutgard 1762, Ste Letters XXII. and 


All 
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can do to pleaſe you, is to tell you, with the 
French Poet, that 


An air of truth we often may deſcry 
Ev'nx in the moſt notorious lye. + 


The air of truth is, in my opinion, no- 
thing more than a ſhadow of probability, 
That your viſion ſhould be realiſed is not 
impoſſible, Happily, there is no reaſon to 
apprehend it. I would not, however, have 
my lot aſſigned me in the pedeſtal; of your 
ſtatue. Perhaps it is in me mere fickleneſt: 
men are out of conceit with being good, as 
they are tired with being wicked. I am fond 
of the perſuaſion, that we ſhall have the 
happineſs to prevent your little devil, half 
French, halt Dutch. A few good ſeſſions will 
be ſufficient for the two Houſes to faſten the 
two hands again to the wriſts, to reſtore to 
the two arms their joints and their plumpneſs. 
'The largeneſs of the head, and the elevation 
of the thorax, are a want of proportion, but 


C ae un air de veriti 
e mele au plus graſſier men/onge, &c. 
Voltaire to the Princeſs Amelia of Pruſſia. 


See theſe Verſes, and the King's Anſwer, with a 
Tranſlation of both, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1762, p. 187.] x * 


they 
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they are not always. faults., With the one 
the reſpiration is ſtronger and eaſier, and the 
other not hanging down in a man, as it does 
in a beaſt, it does not burden the neck, if 
it be held high and upright. The Admi- 
ralty will take care of the legs and thighs, 
which were concealed from you by the tro- 
phies. Laſtly, the feet, according to your 
viſion, not having had the finiſhing ſtroke, 
you were in the wrong to be ſo much of- 
tended with their preſent deformity and appa- 
rent difference. All this will be corrected 
by the laſt hand. As to your four figures, 
they are over-charged. Among our men of 
genius ſome perſons of taſte may be found 
who will make a different diſtribution. They 
will give to the three firſt the attitude of the 
four in the Place des Vittoires at Paris; and 
they will remove the fourth from its corner, 
in order-to place it more eminently in better 
company, Do you think I have any ſkill in 
Oniromancy ? 

Bx not uneaſy, my dear Sir Robert, about 
the Scotch and 1ri/h, who have ſtruck vigorous 


+ [Four ſlaves of braſs on the pedeſtal of Lewis 
XIV's ſtatue, with baſſo-relievos of his battles. and 
conqueſts, Voltaire, in his Age of Lewis XIV, ch, 
26, ſays, that ** thoſe four ſlaves expreſs the vices 
** which that Prince ſubdued, rather than the nations 
„which he conquered.] ; 


VOL, I, D blows 
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blows in this war. If they ſhould not return, we 
ſhall not have fewer bands at the extremity of our 
arms. They will people ſuch countries as they 
think better than their own; and their own will 
have new inhabitants, who will ſoon be endued 
by the climate with the ſame ſtrength and cou- 
rage, without being ſo untractable. It has been 
advantageous to them that thoſe two Kking- 
doms have for ſome time paſt been united to 
England, A man will be cured of ſquint- 
ing, if he is prevented for ſome weeks from 


turning his eyes at will, The two kingdoms _ 


reſtored to the freedom of moving would by 
habit be determined to move like the prin- 
cipal. The immenſity of London, the wealth 
and pride of its inhabitants, have their ad- 


mirers, who pretend, that they are eſſentially 
ſuitable to a monarchy which has the empire 
of the ſea and of commerce, They ſay, that 
the ſituation of England does not allow her 
to proportion things to the extent and fer- 
tility of the iſland; that . was a head in 


a very different manner diſproportioned to 
Phauicia. Navigation and commerce com- 
poſe thoſe legs and thighs which you did not 
obſerve. The arſenals, dock-yards, and ma- 
gazines of Portſmouth, Plymouth, and the 
Thames, ſhould ſet your mind at eaſe as to 
theſe noble parts. The French King may 
perhaps, if he pleaſes, be on a par with us 

x at 
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at Breſt, Rochefort, and Toulon. But what- 
ever may be his will and pleaſure, he will 
require many generations to revive that ma- 
rine military ardor, which for ſixty years 
paſt has been thought extinguiſhed in his 
nobility. This is a good demon who poſ- 
ſeſſes even the loweſt of our ſailors, and who 
is too well obeyed to quit us, and prefer 
living with our volatile neighbours. The 
taſte of the French for finery and grandeur 
reſembles their politeneſs, which, the more 
warmth and openneſs it diſplays at firſt, the 
ſooner it cools and is exhauſted, Laſtly, our 
poſſeſſions in the two Indies, which were re- 
preſented to you by two monſtrous and une- 
ual feet, ſcarce formed, will in time have 
the finiſhing ſtroke, by the help of thoſe 
ſwarms of foreigners who will deſire to be 
tranſplanted thither, 

Now, my dear Knight, let me aſk you, 
whether our Citizens of Guildhall, who ſee 
your ſtatue of Hanover-ſquare with theſe eyes, 
are fools for enlarging their ideas and preten- 
lions in proportion to the ſucceſſes of our 
arms? The myſtery, which you ſeem to 
aſcribe to the negociation of the Duke of 
Bedford, forebodes no good either to his 
Grace, or to the Miniſters of whom he is 
the coadjutor. Without ſetting up for a 
prophet, I oan venture to afſure you, that 

D 2 their 
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their Excellencies will not baffle our hopes 
with impunity. It was neceſſary for us to 
be thus reſolute, as we had an intereſt thus 
direct, thus ſtrong, thus firmly ſupported, 
fifty years ago; and thoſe who checked our 
theft, ſuffered for it. The French will ſee 
us with as evil an eye poſſeſs what we ſhall 
keep, as keep all that we have taken from 
them: they will watch an opportunity to 
recover the one no leſs than to regain the 
other. We ſhall preſerve our conqueſts, to 
whatever we confine them, no longer than 
while our marine ſhall be ſuperior; and 
the more numerous our conqueſts are, the 
more eaſily ſhall we have funds for the ſup- 
port of that powerful marine, In ſhort, we 
have the right of the ſtrongeſt : the law of 
arms has abſolutely determined the cauſe in 
our fayour. I allow, that the object of the 
war nevertheleſs continues the ſame; that 
there is ſtill the ſame degree of juſtice in our 

- firſt pretenſions. - But we may e a hear- 
ing on the coſts, damages, and intereſt. Do 
ou think that the poſſeſſion of all our con- 

queſts would not ſtill leave us in debt? Such, 
my dear Sir Robert, is the general voice of 
the people of England in my neighbourhood. 
Now tell me, at your leiſure, what regard you 
pay to the opinion of the people in yours; and 
take care not to annex at preſent more impor- 
tance 
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tance to our diſcourſe than you uſed to do. 
Otherwiſe, ſtanding with you on the French 
ceremonial, I ſhould tell you, with the utmoſt 
falſhood, that I have the honour to be, with 
the higheſt regard, 


SIR, 


Your moſt humble 


and moſt obedient ſervant. 
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LIF. DER: I. 


To THE EARL or B. 


Idea of a circle, or an aſſembly, of Financers 
of high rank. Rendezvous with a Finan- 
cer of the firſt diſtinftion. Diſcourſe on the 
Office of Finances in France. How and why 
the charge of Superintendant was ſuppreſſed. 
Idea of that of Comptroaller-General, which 
was ſubſtituted in the room of it. Short re- 
view of the ſucceſſors of M. Colbert. What 
part Meſſ. Paris ated. Scrutiny of the admi- 
niſtration of M. Silhouette. Inconveniences 
of that Miniſter's narrow genius and ſtrong 
imagination. Obſervation on the Duke of 
Sully. Criticiſm on the three principal ope- 
rations of M. Silhouette. In what each of 
them was eſſentially wrong. . What kind of 
2 be acquired, Particulars of M. 

Bertin. Fe | 


MY LORD, 


I HAVE artfully engaged myſelf to ſup 
| with the flower of the finances at a Fi- 
nancer's of the firſt rank. I conſidered this 
oy as a barriſter would, ſuppoſing they 
ad been ſo many able lawyers. Though 


[ was well appriſed that the Financers at 
preſent 
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preſent are not thoſe coarſe and ſlovingly 
ſplendid wretches whom the wits of the laſt 
age have delivered down to the hatred and 
contempt of the Public, yet 1 did not expect 
an aſſembly worthy of having for its Preſi- 
dent the King of men of mode. Great was 
my ſurpriſe to hear, for about an hour, the 
moſt vociferous babble on the theatres, the 
actors, the actreſſes, the dancers, the pup- 
pets, &c. I thought my evening loſt. I 
heard with a ſtupid attention ſome childiſh 
trifles diſcuſſed with all the warmth that is 
uſual in diſcuſſing the moſt important queſ- 
tions. We fat down to table; the cook and 
the ſteward were by turns the ſubjects of diſ- 
courſe- Fifty ſmall diſhes, ranged round an 
enormous piece of plate, ſeemed ſerved up 
rather to regale the eyes than to ſatisfy the 
appetite. They extolled, from- time to time, 
the faſhionable taſte which had baniſhed thar 
coarſe butchers meat which gave to an en- 
tertainment of perſons of quality the air of 
a country wedding. Some valetudinarians, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their paleneſs, learnedly ha- 
rangued on the difficulty of digeſting the 
lighteſt meats, I could refrain no longer 
and in the moſt modeſt terms that I could 
uſe, I endeavoured to juſtify thoſe, who, like 
myſelf, eat to preſerve and recruit their 
ſtrength, I was ſo lucky as not to give of- 
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fence, and principally to attract the attention 
of the man in the aſſembly of whom I had 
the moſt advantageous opinion. Emboldened 
+ by his approbation, I ventured upon raillery 
and humour, in which I was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that all who kept houſe engaged to give me 
in their turns a dinner according to the an- 
cient culinary eſtabliſhment. The lot for 
the next day fel on the friend to whom I had 
already devoted myſelf in petto. Two o'clock 
was the hour appointed, and he politely in- 
vited me to come ſooner, that we might have 
time to be acquainted before the arrival of 
the gueſts. As we intermixed towards the 
end of the deſert, I had an opportunity to 
aſk ſome information. My friend was de- 
ſcribed to me like the antipode of the Tur- 

*  carets, who are ſo juſtly deſpiſed T7. He was 
ſaid to have learning, with choice and diſ- 
cernment, and without oſtentation. Contented 
with a fortune, which is moderate in compa- 
riſon of what he might have made, he loves 
the State, and only loves his own family more 
han the State, ready, in all things, to ſerve 


— 


— I 


— — a 


+ .[The name of Turk being ſtigmatiſed by the 
Arabs and Per/ians, as a word implying rudeneſs and 
barbarity, the Orhman Porte will not be called the 
Turkiſh Court. Turkije ſignifies rude and unciviliſed. 
* Cantemir Hif. Othm. Emp. Pref. p. 5.) 
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his King and country, except by ruining 
himſelf. 
I was at his houſe the next day ſoon 
after twelve. My eagerneſs ſeemed to pleaſe 
him.: he was a very different man from what 
he was the evening before. We converſed 
immediately like reaſonable people; and I 
led him imperceptibly to the text which I 
had in view. The diſcourſe turned on the 
management of the Finances of the two 
Crowns. I will give your Lordſhip an account 
of it, with as much preciſion as I am able,with- 
out tiring you with our tranſitions, or with the 
part which I acted to keep up the diſcourſe. 
„ THERE is no longer in France the poſt of 
High-treaſurer, or Super-intendant of the 
Finances. It was ſuppreſſed by Lewis XIV, 
at the inſtance of M. Colbert, who only want- 
ing the reality of ſucceeding M. Fouguet, 
deſired the extinction of a dignity, whoſe 
honours and prerogatives ſeemed to him 
much above the rank to which he was born. . 
He loſt nothing by the reform. On the con- 
trary, by only changing the name, he raiſed 
himſelf above the dangers annexed to the 
employment; and he gave a check to the 
jealouſy which the rapidity of his riſe could 
not but have excited againſt him. In the 
ſtate to which the place is reduced, it has 
almoſt all its former advantages, without any 
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of its former dangers. The Comptroller is 
not conſidered as reſponſible; and the King's 

orders, under which he acts, are his ſecurity. 
No Comptroller of the Finances has yet 
been diſgraced, who has undergone an en- 
quiry into his conduct. The worſt that be- 
falls him is the being accuſed of incapacity 
and for that he 1s more to be pitied than 
blamed, He is almoſt as much maſter of 
the Office as the Super-intendant was; and 
he draws from us ſo much the larger preſents, 
as his title of Comptroller engages his atten- 
tion to a thouſand particulars, which a Su- 
per-intendant, if he be not a Sully, would 
think beneath his dignity. A Comptroller, 
who could convince the Farmers, that he 
does not ſtudy their buſineſs, nor pretend to 
comprehend the art of it, would require only 
two years to eſtabliſh the richeſt family in 
Paris. Among the ſucceſſors of Colbert, M. 
T Deſmarets made ſome noiſe in the laſt 
reign. But he was only a ſharper, who got 
rid, with ſome addreſs, of the caſh of the 
State and its incumbrances, by converting 
the ſecurity into paper. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the famous Law, becauſe I ſhould have 
too much to ſay. After him, the firſt who 


+ [Nephew to M. Colbert. He ſucceeded M. Cha- 
millard in the Finances in 1704.] 


made 
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made any figure was M. Orry, who was 
Comptroller- General during moſt part of the 
time of Cardinal de Fleurys Miniſtry, His 
Father had been Commiſſary of the Stores in 
the wars of Spain: he himſelf had ſerved 
there as Captain of horſe.. This was not a 
{ſchool for the Finances. However, M. O 
conducted them with ability, He- was ha 
and blunt, but laborious, intelligent, and 
faithful. He would probably have done 
great things in that department, if he had 
not been ſtraitened by the prejudices and 
timidity of his ſuperior, who had only the 
ſpirit of oeconomy, but by no means the 
= of 'a man of finance, M. Orry made 
is retreat in conſequence of a quarrel which 
he had with Meſſ. + Paris, whoſe talents and 
fortune are the wonder of France. Perhaps 
the Comptroller expected too much from 
their gratitude. This is an object of which 
the moſt prodigal Financer is extremely co- 
vetous. M. Orry thought that theſe gentle- 
men were ungrateful to him. He was fond 
of remembering that he had obliged them ; 
and he quoted with ſatisfaction the very year 
in which he had given them the preference 
for fourteen millions of actions extraordi- 
nary, Be that as it may, Meſſ. Paris were 


t [Four brothers, who, though they had never before 
had any thing to do with public affairs, undertook, - 
wards 
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from that time the ſoul of that department- 
M. Orry's ſucceſſors, down to M. Silhouette, 
really made 'them- their collegues and co- 
adjutors, and they were great gainers by 
it. You will ſee in what reputation this 
Miniſter is held among the people by the 
dwelling-place which fatire has aſſigned him. 
His houſe is placed in Empty pocket-ſtreet. 
We muſt not form an opinion of this worthy 
man from ſarcaſm. Certain it is, that M. 
Silhouette has many of the natural and acqui- 
red talents of a ſtateſman. He loves his 
King and country, has a ſtrong imagination, 
an enterpriſing genius, and a mind cultivated 
by prodigious reading. Let us ſet aſide his 
virtues, and his excellent qualities for ſociety, 
which rendered him one of the moſt amiable 
and valuable men in France when he was in 
a private ſtation. It is the buſineſs of his 
friends to exhibit him in this point of view. 
For my part, I would only ſee him at pre- 
ſent in his public character. I can aſſure 


werds the end of the year 1721, after the failure of 
Law's project, to reform the State by taking an account 
of the ſituation of the private fortunes of individuals; 
an enterprize not leſs extraordinary than the project 
itſelf. But though they had never before had any 
thing to do with public affairs, their genius and appli- 
eation deſerved to be truſted with the fortune of the 


nation. 
Age of Lewi! XV, ch. 2.] 
you, 
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you, that M. Silhouette was placed out of his 
ſphere, when he was ſet at the head of 
« Finances rather than at that of one of the 
other Offices of State, | 

« FRANCE has always had the miſ- 
fortune to have in this place ſome men who 
have been either too brilliant, or too dull. 
The latter, in continual diſtruſt of them- 
ſelves, and of all about them, dare not cor- 
rect, new- model, or undertake any thing. 
The machine is, in their hands, a wheel, 
which turns at random, after the firſt im- 
pulſe. Its motions every moment loſe their 
regularity. The diſtribution which it ſhould 
make becomes unequal; it diffuſes every where 
a languor and decay- which call forth its re- 
ſources. Such was the adminiſtration of M, 
de M. and that of M. de B. The Financer in 
chief, who is endued with a ſtrong imagi- 
nation, and who gives himſelf up to it, is 
{till more dangerous. His views are enlarged; 
and he always preſſes forward towards the 
end propoſed, without dwelling on trifling 
particulars, on expedients of the ſecond or 
third rank, the number of which might how- 
ever give him the beſt aſſiſtance, or occaſion 
him the greateſt embarraſſment. He governs 
himſelf by a ſyſtem, without . obſerving that 
a new ſyttem requires a new coining, as im- 
practicable in a great Monarchy, as it is eaſy 
na ſmall State.” 
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I APPLAUDED, my Lord, theſe generous 
principles, in order to give my gentleman 
encouragement. ' I ſhewed him, that my ap- 
plauſe was that of a connoiſſeur, by quoting 
our Court of Exchequer, which the difficul- 
ties and inconveniences of a total reform 
have made us retain with its ancient faults, 
which in modern policy are monſters. This 
inſtance, produced very opportunely, com- 
letely gained him over to me. He ſaw that 
I liſtened to him with attention, and he was 
thereby encouraged to treat the ſubject with 
more preciſion, He proceeded : 
«M SILHOUETTE has too 
much genivs, and gives himſelf too much 
up to his imagination, By that he has in- 
jured the King's affairs more than would 
— been done by ten men of ordinary abi- 
lities who had ſucceeded to his employment. 
The Duke of Sully, Prime-miniſter of Henry 
IV, is eſteemed the firſt and greateſt Finan- 
cer, that France, and perhaps any one of the 
2 States of Europe, ever had, I readily 
ubſcribe to this elogium of that immortal 
atriot, But if Sully did great things, and 
e certainly did many, it was more by the 
propriety of his judgment, and his applica- 
tion to buſineſs, than by the ſtrength of his 
genius and the vigour of his imagination, I 
compare him to an able and judicious 2 
chaſer 
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chaſer of a dilapidated houſe, who examines 
moſt minutely thoſe parts of the building 
which are damaged, obſerves the method that 
is neceſſary to be purſued in the repairs, ſo 
to ſhake nothing, and proceeds in them ſtep 
by ſtep, beginning with thoſe which are molt 
urgent. The Duke of Sully had no idea of 
pulling down and rebuilding a houſe, which 
was only in danger of falling for want of re- 
pairs. He eſtabliſhed it on its old founda- 
tions, to which he added their original ſoli- 
dity, and labouring ſucceſſively on eve 
part, by dint of patience, and by the help 
of an exact diſcernment in the application 
and diſtribution of workmen and materials, 
he was enabled perfectly to reſtore, to renew 
the edifice, It would have been nothing but 
rubbiſh and confuſion, if he had executed 
that immenſe work all at once, What would 
this wiſe Miniſter have thought of the impe- 
tuous man, who ſhould have adviſed him to 
pull down the old building, before he had 
any thing ready for the conſtruction of a new 
one? This, however, is what M. Silbouette 
had determined, He uſed the Farmers ill, 
and undermined the Farms, before he had 
any thing to ſubſtitute in their room. He ſet 
the King at variance with his creditors, be- 
fore he had taken care to prevent his Majeſty 
from wanting their aſſiſtance, I ſee, by your 
looks, 
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looks, that you ſuſpect me of having a par- 
ticular prejudice againſt this Miniſter, or of 
ſharing, like a good aſſociate, that of my 
brethren.” - But 1will-now proceed to proofs, 
Let us enter boldly on a diſcuſſion of the 
moſt brilliant operations of this Miniſter ſo 
unhappily patriotic. | | 
„Tux firſt was to obtain for the King 
the ſum of ſeventy-two millions of livres, by 
aà loan which did not affect the revenues of 
the State for the preſent. For this purpoſe, 
he had the creation of ſeventy-two thouſand 
actions, for which he made the Public eagerly 
deſirous by attaching to them an emolument 
taken from that which the Farmers-general 
ſhared among themſelves as the lawful profit 
of the management of the general Farms. 
The Public, whoſe jealouſy our wealth cannot 
fail to draw upon us, ſaw only the plan pro- 
jected at our expence, and formed the moſt 
favourable preſages of the new Comptroller. 
Without inſiſting, that paper-money is not 
made for the French, in whom, beſides, forty 
years have not yet effaced the remembrance 
of its little ſolidity in an abſolute monarchy : 
we will not enquire whether ſuch a ſymbol of 
old and filver was admiſſible, we muſt begin 
by inviolably limiting its increaſe, which in 
any State is impoſſible. Laſtly, we will defer 


; till another time to examine whether it is not 
an 
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an inſtrument of diſſipation, which, ſooner 
or later, muſt ruin the public finances and 
private fortunes. | 

„M. SILHOUETT E, preudiced 
in favour of England, imagined that there 
was no way to arrive at wealth but that which 
the” Engliſh Government has adopted. He 
had, however, Holland and Zealand before 
his eyes, who date the decay of that of their 
State from the moment in which they engaged 
in a plan ſomewhat ſimilar. Thoſe Provinces 
have never been ſo rich (I only ſpeak of the 
State) as they were before they iſſued their 
draughts upon the Exchange. For one mi- 
nute, let us allow, that M. Silhouette was 
not in an error, But as his firſt operation 
was a blow aimed at the Farmers-general, * 
with 'a menace of its ſoon being followed by 
others 'of more conſequence, he might ex- 
pect to have their defenſive efforts to ſuſ- 
tain. ; 

«* NerTwer France, nor any country in 
the world, provided the State be not in its 
infancy, can furniſh twenty citizens, who in 
practice would not prefer their private wel- 
fare to what a Miniſter tells them 1s the 
public good. Firſt, becauſe. every one loves 
himſelf principally. Secondly, becauſe we 
lee things in our own peculiar manner, and 


are with difficulty perſuaded that the King's 
Miniſter 
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Miniſter ſees better what intereſts us. All 
his preambles, all his arguments, are ſul. 
pected by us: we receive his ſentiments as 
the opinion of one, as liable to err and be 
miſtaken as any other man; and the eſteem 
which we all have for ourſelves, inclines us 
to think, that the State and the Sovereign 
are generally in our debt. Every Stateſman, 
and eſpecially he who ventures to. be a refor- 
mer, ought conſtantly to remember, that he 
has to do with men, that is, with animals 
whom their paſſions influence, and whom 
their intereſt, either real'or apparent, always 

determines. | 
* Havinc formed the deſign of ruining 
or reducing the Farmers-general, M. Si- 
bouette ſhould have begun by eſtabliſhing his 
ov credit independent on theirs. His paper 
ſhould not have been iſſued in public, till 
after he had been ſure of the banks, that the 
miſtruſtful, fickle, neceſſitous ſtockholders 
might have no difficulty to realiſe their ac- 
tions. Law was aware of this, notwith- 
ſtanding all his vehemence. . Before he cir- 
culated his notes, he had lodged in his bank 
ſuch funds as he thought ſufficient to make 
a ſtand. M. Silhouette neglected this pre- 
vious ſtep; and preſuming on the King's 
concurrence, as they preſume in England 
@n the concurrence of Parliament, he hoped 
| every 
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every thing from the confidence of the 
Public, 

„Tu eagerneſs to purchaſe the actions 
ſatisfied the Miniſter, who did not ſearch for 
the true cauſe of it. He had no ſuſpicion 
that the Farmers themſelves, ſerved by pri- 
vate agents, were the greedieſt buyers, and 
that the ruin or ſucceſs of that ſplendid en- 
terprize was at hand. The price, which for 
ſome time kept above par, conſpired to Jull 
him into a perfect ſecurity. But on a ſud- 
den the price fell; the actions circulated with 
2 diſcount, ſmall indeed, but ſufficient to 
ſhew the Public, that theſe were as unſafe as 
the other royal papers. The alarm ſpread, 
and the Farmers ſoon drew up the ſluice. The 
Exchange was overflowed with actions; every 
one wanted to fell; no one offered to buy, 
but at a very great diſcount, Their credit 
was notoriouſly loſt ; and M. Silhouette, who 
had provoked and braved us, thought him- 
ſelf happy in our conſenting to anſwer his 
engagements, on terms which we - preſcri- 
bed. I have no doubt but that this Mi- 
niſter made large ideal advances when he 
ſtarted this brilliant ſcheme, of which he did 
not condeſcend to examine in time the minute 
particulars and appendages. | 

Tuts firſt attempt was followed by an- 
other ſtill more detrimental to the State, and 

more 
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more capable of proving the juſtice of every 
prejudice againſt Miniſters of the Finances 
who too much indulge their imagination. 
The King having occaſion for a ſublidy both 
immediate and conſiderable, M. Silbouette, 
as much an enemy to loans, as to new taxes, 
thought he could force the King's old cre- 
ditors to furniſh this ſubſidy, wr. ah giving 
them any ſecurity. He ſhut his Majeſty's coffers 
againſt them; and he was perſuaded that he 
ran no riſk but that of making them a lit- 
tle clamorous. They will be pacified, /aid 
he to himſelf, by the promiſe that has been 
* made them to pay them at a more favour- 
* able juncture, by the aſſurance that has 
„ been given them that their capitals ſhall 
be in no danger;” and he flattered him- 
ſelf, that his punctual performance of theſe 
romiſes, both as to time and place, would 
increaſe the King's credit. But a creditor is 
not paid with realons. The more his debtors 
are embarraſſed, the leſs is he diſpoſed to 
leave his money in their hands. They were 
told, that they ſhould have no other trouble 
than that of waiting. But that is what they 
moſt dread, and what would have prevented 
their engaging with the King, if they had 
foreſeen it. The high annual intereſt is what 
determines moſt of the French, and all fo- 
reigners, to place their capitals in his Ma- 
fort Jeſty's 
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jeſty's ſervice, Paſt experience tells them, 
that one time or other there will be a reduc- 
tion of that intereſt, and a compoſition as to 
the repayment of the principal. They cal- 
culate thus: they meaſure before-hand the 
duration of the criſis during which their con- 
tract will not be altered; they compute the 
ſum total of intereſt which they ſhall have 
received when it is over; and reckoning the 
profits of their* money already gained, they 
wait without uneaſineſs, and ſee without ſur- 
priſe that they have miſ- calculated after the 
Peace. But here all the ſpeculations of the 
King's creditors were diſconcerted. The 
Miniſter attacked their good-will, a tender 
| point : they were out of humour. 
„ Tyzreg then happened at Paris what 
| happened at London in the reign of Kin 
"HE Charles II, who, in the ſame diſtreſs, ha 
| the fame reſource. You will recollect, no 
doubt, that that Prince, not obtaining from 
his Parliament the ſubſidy which he de- 
manded, and not knowing how to make new 
loans, ſhut up the Exchequer for a year; 
that is to ſay, the edict implied, that the King's 
Treaſury would not honour any of his bills 
during that time. By this that Monarch loſt 
his credit for the reſt of his life. It is incre- 
dible, that a Miniſter, who has made the 
britih Government his peculiar ſtudy, * Id 
| ave 
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have had, in time of need, ſo little notion 
of that ſtriking paſſage in the Eugliſb hil. 
tory. The ſame effects reſulted from the 
ſame cauſe. Every one was afraid to be 
concerned with the King; no one ventured 
to appear rich; and the State was poor, be- 
cauſe rich individuals deprived themſelves of 
the enjoyment of their wealth, Foreigners 
ſaw no more ſecurity for the future, than they 
could find for the preſent, The money 
which we had at command in Holland, for 
ſix or ſeven Py Cent, two days before this 
tranſaction of M. Silhbowette, was refuſed us, 
two days after, at fourteen and fifteen, 

„% Rypvucsp by the ruin of the royal cre- 
dit abroad and at home, to make oeconomy 
his reſource, M. S/{houatte preached up pa- 
triotiſm and diſintereſtedneſs. If you have 
had time to learn the preſent ſtate of our 
morals, you will ſee the romantic abſurdity 
of that idea, It was a caricatura of Cat of 
Utica, whoſe ſevere virtue prepoſterouſly con- 
tributed to the ruin of the Roman republic 
more than the arms of Cæſar. Our Miniſter 
demanded of his Majeſty a reduction of the 
expence of his houſhold he propoſed a di- 
minution of all the penſions, = fuppreſſo 
of many, moderation in rewards, for the fi- 
ture. As he promiſed great effects from 
theſe arrangements, he was not refuſed how 


] 
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He had then all imaginable obſtacles to en- 
counter. The Nobleman, who runs in debt 
to appear with more ſplendor, regarded this 
domeſtic frugality as parſimony, the officers 
of the Court, who have appointments much 
inferior to the revenue of their office, and to 
the expence in which the duty of it involves 
them, and who could not ſupport it but by 
the help of the profits commonly called /es 
tours du baton (perquiſites) exclaimed at the in- 
juſtice of it, The penſioners, whoſe num- 
ber in France is conſiderable, their penſions 
being ſmall, whoſe complaints and murmurs 
were uttered with the more bolineſs, as they 
have this poor income leſs as a favour than 
4s a reward, ſet the whole Court in an up- 
roar, The King ſaw nothing about his per- 
lon but forrowfal countenances, he heard 
nothing but complaints. The hope of re- 
ward, which is one of the two hinges of every 
well-eſtabliſhed Government, and the prime 
cauſe of patriotic zeal, was extinguiſhed in 
every Courtier as well as in every military man. 
In England a clamour would have been raiſed 
againſt the Miniſter; and a commotion would 
have laid him under the neceſſity of reſigning 
his place. Agreeably to our temper, which 
4s leſs ſerious than yours, we diverted our- 
ſelves at the expence of the reformer. Some 
longs and paſquinades delivered him up * 

the 
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the raillery of the people of the Capital and 
of the Provinces, Faſhion ſeized his name |, 
and inſerted it in the new bills of the ſhops 
near the Palace, Every thing appeared 4 /; 
Sillouette. The ſeveral artiſans aggravated 
the charge through emulation, Ihe very 
name became ridiculous, There are few in- 
ſtances of a reputation ſo ſuddenly loſt. The 
favour of * Barradas, the fame of 5 Becha- 
mel and of 4 Ramponneau, did not vaniſh 


+ The caps à la Silhouette were the wings of a bat 
in braſs-wire, meanly covered with a ſimple gauze, 
The coats had no plaits, the breeches no pockets, The 
ſauff-boxes were of wood unpoliſhed, the watches with 
half a caſe of gold or ſilver. The pictures à la Sil 
houette were faces drawn in profile on black paper, from 
the ſhadow of a candle on-a ſheet of white paper 
nailed to the wall. [This laſt faſhion (like many others) 
was from hence probably introduced into England a 
few years ago. ] | 

* The favourite of Lewis XIII for ſome days [fix 
months.] The fortune of Barradas became a proverb 
for any thing of ſhort continuance. | 

$ Maſter of the King's houſhold, a man of great 
vanity and mean abilities. There was a ſong made 
on him, Long live the King and Bechamel, &c. 

I A tavern-keeper at Paris, who ſold wine at two 
ſols a pint, and became famous by the great reſort of 
the populace to his houſe. Many perſons of the firſt 
diſtindtion were pleaſeddometimes to increaſe this large 
concourſe. The name of Ramponneau was almoſt as 
famous as that of Silhouette. One of the theatres at Paris 
thought to retrieve its credit by engaging this tavert- 
keeper to exhibit himſelf in public with the actors. 
with 
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with more rapidity. M. Slbouel te, had he been 
as valuable for his abilities, as he is reſpecta- 
ble for his good intentions, would have ſeen 
that he had no other itep to take but that of 
retiring. He reſolved upon it ſoon enough 
for his own tranquillity, but too late for the 
welfare of the State, 

« M. BERTIN is now Comptroller-Ge- 
neral. He is mild, patient, and exact. Theſe 
talents are eſſential in a man who is at the 
head of a department where the whole buſi- 
neſs is calculation, M. Bertin enjoys a great 
reputation with firmneſs and integrity. From 
being Maſter of Requeſts, he became In- 
tendant of Rowfillon, He ſat out for that 
Province with expreſs orders from Count 4? 
Argenſon, Secretary at War, to have the great 
roads towards Catalonia diligently repaired, 
and to apply to that purpoſe ſome part of the 
King's treaſure which he would find in caſh 
at Perpignan. He was ſcarce arrived, when 
an Officer of high rank in the army, and 
who had great intereſt at Court, both by his 
birth, and by his being related to a Miniſter, 
vent to him and demanded that ſum, which, 
he ſaid, he wanted for his Majeſty's ſervice, 
The Intendant excuſed himſelf from deliver- 
Ing it, on account of its having been parti- 
cularly appropriated by the Count d' Argen- - 
Jon. The great Officer inſiſted, was obſti- 

VOL, I. E nate, 
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nate, and reſented the refuſal, Soon after, 
M. Bertin received his letter of recall. He 
went to Court, cloſely followed by his anta- 
oniſt, who had great confidence in the inte. 
reſt of the Miniſter his kinſman, and whoſe 

reſentment (5 wg did not end there, M. 
Bertin had already made ſome fruitleſs appli- 
cations, when he had an opportunity of men- 
tioning his cauſe to a Prelate who had the 
King's ear. The Biſhop was ſtruck with the 
injuſtice which ſeemed to puniſh an act of 
fidelity and firmneſs deſerving reward. He 
undertook to inform his Majeſty of it ; and 
he kept his word. The great Officer diſ- 
appeared at Court a few days after, and re- 
turned to his employment. But M. Berlin 
was not ſent back to his Intendancy. The 
Miniſter who patroniſed the great Officer, 
thought that his credit would be hurt by it. 
He made an effort to rob the Public of the 
authentic teſtimony of the check which he 
had received; and this great concern to ſave 
appearances deprived M. Bertin of his tri 
umph and aof the proof of his innocence. 
He re-entered himſelf in the body of Mal- 
ters of Requeſts. The Intendancy of Lyons 
being vacant ſome time after, the Court, 
without thinking any more of him, was go- 
ing to diſpoſe of it in favour of one of that 


ſociety who was in rotation for the firſt 
place. 
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place. But all that body of Magiſtrates ſent 
a deputation to the Comptroller-General to 
intreat his voice and good offices in behalf 
of M. Bertin, who had not deſerved to be 
removed from the Intendancy of Perpignan, 
and who had been made no amends. He 
had therefore the very ſingular honour of 
being nominated by his own competitors, 

His adminiſtration has confirmed the 
idea which this mark of diſtinction gave of 
him. He was afterwards appointed to the 
Lieutenant-Generalſhip of the Police of Pa- 
ris, an office peculiar, in its kind, for the 
almoſt infinite variety of its buſineſs, and for 
the opportunities which it affords-a Stateſman 
of diſplaying and exerting, both in great 
and ſmall, the extent of his genius, the juſt- 
neſs of his diſcernment, and the reſources 
of his prudence. By this M. Bertin was 
trained to that habit of method which the 
employment with which he is now inveſted 
requires, and to which it was not long before 
he was promoted.“ 

Tuts, my Lord, is an abſtract of my diſ- 
courſe for above two hours with a man, 
whom, the evening before, I ſhould not 
have thought capable of ſupporting a ſolid 
converſation for a quarter of an hour, I 
place him in the firſt rank of thoſe good maſ- 


queraders, whom I had the honour to men- 
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tion to your Lordſhip in my laſt but one; I 
diſcovered to him nothing but curioſity. The 
leaſt appearance of eagerneſs would have put 
him on his guard ; inſtead of which, he deli- 
vered himſelf with the utmoſt freedom. He 
invited me to paſs a day with him, next week, 
at his country-houſe, which he calls his her- 
mitage, and which, it is ſaid, is ſplendidly 
elegant. I ſhall take care to be punctual to 
the appointment, as it is probable, that I 
ſhall draw from him alone intelligence more 
to your ſatisfaction, than from all my enqui- 


ries and my reading. | 


I am, with reſpect, &c. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VII. 


To Mr. M. MzuzzR or TE BRTTISE 
PARLIAMENT. 


Difference between the internal ferment in France 
and in England. That, among the French, 
the manner and way of thinking, writing, 
and ſpeaking are a matter of mode. How 
little dangerous are the diſputes in France on 
the regal prerogative and the liberty of the 
people. . How the French eaſily return to the 
ſpirit of abſolute Monarchy. Miſtake of Car- 
dinal de Retz in that reſpect. Exceſſive 
iiffneſs and complaiſance of the Parliament of 
Paris in the laſt reign. Criticiſm on a reflec- 
tion of Preſident Henault. Obſervation on 
the Government of France in the time © 
Lewis XI. True idea of Parliaments. Firſt 

Cra of their influence in State affairs. What 
ſhare they had in them, The fundamental 
law of the kingdom is by tradition. Difference 
between the proceſs againſt the Jeſuits, and 
that which the Parliaments would carry 
on againſt the Financers. Account of the *tates 
ef France. That it would be abſurd to ſub- 
titute the Parliaments in their ſtead. How . 
a good Engliſhman is intereſted in the pre- 
tenſions of the Parliaments of France. Ejſen- 
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tial difference between the people of the tuo 
Monarchies, as to their rights. Very ſtrong 
argument againſt the new title, Claſſes ot 
the Parliament of the King, or of the 


| Kingdom, 


SIR, ny 
OU judge of France from the perfc& 
Y knowledge which you have of England, 
our dear country; and you are in an error, 
Your ſpeculations on the dawn of revolution, 
which you think you diſcover, are deeply 
argumentative, But their application is mit- 
placed. The leaven which has produced our 
great revolutions was not perhaps in ſo large 
a quantity, or ſo highly termented with us, 
as it ſeems to be here. However, there will 
not reſult from the latter the ſlighteſt change 
in the conſtitution of the Sovereign and peo- 
— of France. Take my prediction literally. 
ich us, the leaven remains concealed : it 
frets and expands itſelf in private. Ihe fer- 
mentation long hes hid: it does not appear, 
till it is at its utmoſt height; and when it 
declares itſelf, it is always by breaking the 
veſſel. With the French, on the contrary, 
every thing is done, if I may ſo ſay, with 2 
grand air, and openly. This frankneſs is not 


conſtrained. Its ebullition is à diverſion tv 
them 
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them; the ſuperfluous ſpirits work and eva- 
porate; the dregs ſubſide of themſelves; 
every thing returns to order, to continue 
there in peace till time brings about the ne- 
ceſſity of that revivication. To a chemiſt 
of your ſkill, Sir, I expreſs myſelf clearly. 
However, I will not ſtop there; and ſince 
you have done me the honour to raiſe me to 
your own level, by condeſcending to reaſon 
with me on ſuch ſerious ſubjects, I will now 
make an effort to exalt myſelf to a ſtrain, 
which by a ſmall deſcent, will bring you 
down to me. 

Every thing among the French is a matter 
of mode. The manner of thinking is ſub- 
jected to the mode, like the manner of dreſ- 
ſing. All the difference conſiſts in their du- 
ration. Every week introduces a change in 
apparel. Sometimes opinions continue many 
years the ſame, The diſputes on divinity 
and devotion, which ceaſed with Lewis XIV, 
were followed by an unbridled libertiniſm, 
which gave place to a taſte for natural phi- 
loſophy, to which ſucceeded the calculation 
of exchange and ſtock-jobbing. Afterwards 
came the madneſs of writing and talking in 
2 military ſtrain. Speculations on commerce 
baniſhed this. But the enthuſiaſm, which 
they occaſioned, laſted no longer than was 
neceſſary for it to infect the minds of men in all 
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the claſſes of the nation. They fled before 
agriculture, the ſtudy and practice of which 
were recommended with a viyacity which 
would have induced you to think, that it 
would become the prevailing intereſt of the 
nation, and the principal object of Govern- 
ment. Several academies were eſtabliſhed in 
the cities, which made the burghers admire 
many ſcientific methods practiſed by the pea- 
ſants. Courtiers, Officers, Magiſtrates, Ec- 
cleſiaſtics, have treated on the beſt manner 
of cultivating land. But the cultivators conti- 
nue in the old track; and they were given up 
to it, when ĩt appeared that theſe obſtinate pco- 
le refuſed to incur the hazards and expence 
of the firſt experiments of the new method. 
The re- eſtabliſnment of the marine has offer- 
ed, very opportunely, an avocation. Now, 
when this ſubject is exhauſted, and the Mini- 
{try makes it the King's concern, they apply 
themſelves to the finances, and to ſuch diſcuſ- 
lions as relate to the three revenue- operations. 
TRE extent of the regal authority in this 
department, and that of the influence which 
the Parliaments may pretend to have in it, 
are the two principal texts. They are treated 
with all the warmth imaginable. But this 
warmth is in the French blood. The diſpute, 
by being carried on with ſo much heat, will 


have no other effect. Thoſe very pgs 
| who 
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who are moſt earneſt in the cauſe, either do 
not ſee the conſequences that may attend it, 
or perſuade themſelves that it will not be car- 
ried ſo far as it may. Believe me, Sir, they 


will not diſpute on theſe dangerous points 


any farther than to perceive the danger of 


ſolving them; and the rape diſpute will 


conſtantly give place to ſome other, without 
leaving any more traces than remain of the 
appeals of the * Bull, of the miracles of the 
famous + Deacon, and of other traſh which 
the Court permits for the amuſement of 
the idle and perturbed ſpirits of the Capital 
and the Provinces. 

To draw ſome juſt preſages for the future, 
and conſequences from the preſent, in poli- 
tical affairs, no way is more certain than a 
diſcuſſion of the paſt, For want of thus 
looking back to the ſport of paſſions, which 
in the main is always the ſame 1n all ages, 
the moſt able ſpeculatiſts are miſtaken in 
their arguments. If we liſten to the famous 
Cardinal de Retz, one of the molt acute po- 
liticians of the laſt century, we ſhould think 
that the regal authority would never have 
recovered the blows that were given it by 


1 


[ Unigenitus. 
. [The Abbe Paris. See Veltaire's Age. of Lenwis 
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the Parliaments, during the minority of Lewis 
XIV. 

« Tur Parliament, /ays be, in bis curious 
« Memoirs, has cauſed queſtions to be debated 
* which were venerable by their obſcurity : it 
e has rendered them problematical, and 
* therefore odious to half the world. The 
people are entered into the ſanctuary; they 
" — removed the veil which ought always 
„ to cover all that can be ſaid, and all that 
can be thought, concerning the rights of 
* ſubjects and of Kings, which never agree 
“ ſo well together as in ſilenee. .. The Par- 
e liament has profaned the myſteries, &c. 

ThE Parliament of Paris, Sir, did more 
than all this. The author of the Political 
Hiſtory of the Age was the firſt who obſerved, 
thatthe Sovereign Courts of France, which are 
only tribunals of diſtributive juſtice, eſta- 
bliſhed by the King, have carried their attacks 
on the regal authority as far as our long Par- 
liament, which drove from the throne the 
unfortunate Charles I, carried theirs. But 
that from thence it by no means follows, un- 
leſs the French in a fit of ill humour ſhould 
be tired of thetr yoke, that they will exert 
themſelves to ſhake it off, or to remove it; 
and it is ſo well fitted to their necks, that 
theſe are placed beneath, and that above, by 
the ſhocks themſelves and the agitation. 


ly 
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Ix the firſt years after the troubles of the 
+ Fronde, Mazarin might with impunity 
have tried the patience of the people to the 
utmoſt; and Lewis XIV ſcarce began to 
reign alone, but he diſplayed the regal au- 
thority with a plenitude unknown to former 
reigns. His adverſaries were aſhamed to 
think of reſtraining it. The young King 
offered his edicts to be verified, as if the 
verifying had never been deemed more than 
a notification merely formal. He found 
more complaiſance in the Parliament of 
Paris than among his Courtiers, more doct- 
lity than among the Princes of his Blood, 
fewer objections than from his Miniſters. I 
will only refer you to the declaration of that 
Monarch on his Treaty of 1662 for the acqui- 
ſition of Lorrain, on condition of adopting 
all the Lorraineſe Princes as Princes of the 
Blood of France, and of acknowledging them 
as heirs to the Crown, in default of the Bour- 
bous, The Princes of the Blood proteſted 
in oppoſition to his Majeſty's will The 
Dukes and Peers murmured tome complaints; 
the Chancellor de Tellier plainly told the King, 
that * he could not make Princes of the 
* Blood of France, but with the Queen his 


— 
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t ['The League againſt Cardinal Mavens in 1647, 
in which one party took the name of Ae, and 
the other that of Mad. 

« wite.” 
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« wife.” The Parliament of Paris had none 
of theſe ſcruples. They verified and regiſ- 
tered the declaration, only adding, as a clauſe, 
that the Treaty ſhould not take -place, till 
the intereſted parties had conſented to it. 
The Preſident Henault gravely ſays, that © this 
e clauſe prevented the Treaty from being 
* executed.” That Magiſtrate banters his 
readers. Without the Parliament's interfe- 
ring, the clauſe 1s included in the nature of a 
contract, But what honeſty was there in the 
procedure of the Members, who being en- 
truſled with the charge of ſtopping, by their 
remonſtrances, this unprecedented act of de- 
ſpotiſm, by avoiding the diſcuſſion of it, made 
a merit of their complaiſance with the Mo- 
narch, and expoſed to his perſecutions, to his 
reſentment, thoſe, who had not, like this 
augult aſſembly, the public good and the na- 
tional rights to allege, in juſtification of their 
oppoſition? What would have become of 
that clauſe, to which this hiſtorical Magiſ- 
trate aſcribes the honour of the Treaty's not 
being executed, if, by careſſes or hrs 
the King had gained the conſent of the inte- 
reſted Princes ? Did not the depoſitary of the 
laws abandon their ſupport and protection to 
the private intereſt of the oppoling Princes? 
Did it not give them up to their diſcretion ? 
The genius of the body 3 to the Preſi- 
dent his ridiculous obſervation. It 
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Ir is certain, that, after the civil wars of 
Religion and of the League, the regal autho- 
rity was, in the hands of Henry IV, as abſo- 
lute as it was in thoſe of Francis I. This 
relapſe was agreeable to the temper and cha- 
rater of the nation, which is ſo formed for 
a conſtitution purely monarchical, that, after 
its fits of diſguſt, it loves to acknowlege the 
marks of delirium in the attempts which it 
has made to wound them. We ce, in the 
Satire Menippte, which became the book in 
vogue, when the League was at its laſt gaſp, 
the idea which the whole nation retained of 
that dreadful confederacy, which ſeemed to 
have ſhaken the throne to its foundations. 

Unpzr the reign of Lewis XI, the firſt 
King of France who gave the Monarchy its 
form, the nation was aſtoniſhed to ſee its 
King ſhew himſelf rather a maſter than a 
chiet, and affect a total independence on all 
the orders of the State. The Lords feuda- 
taries of the Crown were weak and very few 
in number. But there were many gentlemen, 
who, during the civil and foreign wars, had 
gained great eſteem with the King and peo- 
= Thefe latter, who aimed at nothing 
els than-to entail on themſelves the rights 
and prerogatives of the ancient Peers and 
Barons, joined themſelves to the remains of 


the former, to ſtop the flight which the regal 
authority 
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authority was taking. All had recourſe to 
arms; they ſtyled themſelves Leaguers fer the 
public good; as if-it was an advantage to- a 
nation to have a hundred tyrants rather than 
one maſter, This was the laſt gaſp of the 
Ariſto-monarchy, or of the Monarchical 
oligarchy. Lewis XI had no great trouble 
to diſunite men, moſt of whom had nothing 
but pretenſions. He brought about an ac- 
commodation, in which, without explaining 
the degree and extent of his rights, he pro- 
miſed to chuſe a Council, by. whoſe advice he 
would be guided as well as by reaſon. We 
know, that, in fact, he took ſome Counſcl- 
lors, whom he choſe from the Univerſity and 
Citizens of Paris. But there is no farther 
mention of theſe new ſtateſmen during his 
reign. He governed by himſelf; and he 
kept thoſe whom he employed under him, 
at ſo great a diſtance, that it may be ſaid 
that he governed alone. 4 
Tre ſucceſſors of Lewis XI peaceably enjoy- 
ed the ſame authority. The States of the king- 
dom, when aſſembled, pretended to nothing 
more than a right to make remonſtrances, to 
which the King in general does not reply till 
long after the ſeparation of the aflembly. Un- 
der the reigns of Charles VIII, Lewis XII, 
Francis I, and Henry II, we find not a word of 
the influence of the Parliaments in Govern- 
ment, 
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ment. The Parliament of Paris was of 
pretty much the ſame conſequence in the 
kingdom of France, as the Sorbonne in the 
Romiſh church. It was an aſſembly of men 
reſpectable for their gravity, for their capa- 
city in civil affairs. Its members, of the 
ſame rank in the eyes of the nation as the 
members of the other Parliaments of the 
kingdom, modeſtly claſſed themſelves in the 
Third-ſtate, and ſollicited the honour of being 
its deputies in the aſſembly of the States, 
From the minority of the ſons of Henry 
II, and from the diviſion between the Princes 
of the Blood and the (ui/es, the Parliaments 
date their firſt intervention in the affairs of 
State; Both parties were equally deſirous of 
having the people on their ſide; and the con- 
currence of the Parliaments creating a preju- 
dice able to. determine them, both earneſtly 
{trove to gain that concurrence by their defe- 
rence and regard for thoſe aſſemblies. But 
they went no farther than compliments; and 
ſometimes the Princes, ſometimes the Guiſes, 
ſometimes the Court and the + Queen-Re- 
gent, recalled the Parliament to the end of 
its inſtitution, and ſent it back to the ad- 
miniſtration of diſtributive juſtice, when it 
would have annexed ſome real diſtinction to 
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the careſſes with which it was ſeduced. The 
Chancellor de P Hopital roughly rebuked the 
Parliament of Paris for preſuming to cenſure 
the adminiſtration of the Queen-Regent; 
and to convince it, that it was only a 
Court of juſtice, like the other Parliaments 
of the kingdom; to remind it, that the 
Court of the King and the Peers was that 
where the King pleaſed to ſit in the midſt of 
them, he prevailed on the Council to carry 
young Charles IX to Rouen, there to hold 
the bed of juſtice in which he declared his 
majority. 

ALL the Parliaments were a prey to fac- 
tion and cabal, to a ſpirit of revolt, rebel- 
lion, and fanaticiſm, during the troubles of 
the League. The advocates for thoſe augult 
aſſemblies have no more right to quote ſome 
few magiſtrates faithful to their duty, than 
we have to produce the members who with- 
drew from the Houſe, when they ſaw Crom- 
well go farther than they intended. All that 
they can ſay to extenuate their fault is, that 
thoſe great bodies were only inſtruments in 
the hands of the leaders of a party; that they 
had no concerted plan to curtail Monarchy, 
to ſet the nation at variance with itſelf. They 
had reaſon to hate and deſpiſe the weak Henry 
III, but they dared not conceive the idea of 
puniſhing him. Though they diſgraced 
4 | ey 
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they ceaſed not to acknowlege him for their 
Sovereign. At the ſame time that they made 
attempts on the authority of the King, they 
recommended reſpect for the regal authority. 
The Guiſes filled them with horror, when they 
diſcovered the ſteps which we ſo nobly ex- 
ceeded at the end of the laſt century. Henny 
III reigned till his dying hour; and the law- 
fal ſucceſſor was confirmed in his rights by 
the very propoſal that was made to change 
the order of ſucceſſion, The States of the 
League, aſſembled for the election of a King, 
were thrown into diſorder and confuſion by 
the mere idea of that election. The Duke 
of Mayenne had ſcarce been ſuffered to pre- 
ſent it, but he ſaw his party deſerted by the 
few members of Parliament who were ſtill 
at Paris. 

Tux fundamental laws of the French 
* Monarchy,” ſays a learned writer, whoſe 
aſſertions the French Pamphleteers give for au- 
thorities, © are not written laws. They exiſt 
in the hearts of the French.” This it is 
that conſtitutes the ſecurity of the Kings of 
France, and the ſecurity of the people of 
this fine kingdom. Should the Kings make 
an effort - to violate thoſe laws, the general 
cry of the nation would immediately ſtop 
them, and the impoſſibility of carrying it 
into execution would prevent them from 

urging 
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urging the attempt. The ſame is a laſting 
counter-battery on the ſide of Sovereigns, 
The hearts of the people are with them, 
whatever may be the accidental diſpoſition of 
their minds.. Like Generals beloved by their 
troops, who, to draw the ſoldier from plun- 
der, and to recall him to his colours, need 
only pretend that the head-quarters are at- 
tacked, the Kings of France are fure to {ce 
their ſubjects renounce their greateſt errors, 
and return to obedience and duty, by alarm- 
ing them for the regal authority, by making 
them apprehend that it is in danger. Car- 
dinal de Retz affirms, that the news of 
the tragical death of our Charles I was of 
admirable ſervice to the Court of France. 
„% 'The Parliament of Paris was afraid, /ays 
that Politician, ** it not to tread, at leaſt to 
„be accuſed of deſiring to tread, in the 
* ſteps of the Exgliſb Parliament, and ſtop- 
* ped ſhort,” 

You forebode ill to the King's Miniſters, 
and to the Financers, from the impetuous 
firmneſs with which the Jeſuits were puſhed, 
in ſpite of the part which the Court took in 
their favour; and you think, that there will 
be the ſame ſpirit and the ſame procels 11 
the diſcuſſions on the Finances, I, Sir, am 
of a quite contrary opinion; and I ſee things 


near, The cauſe ot the Jeſuits was an at- 
tale 
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fair of diſtributive juſtice, and abſolutely in 
the juriſdiction of the Parliaments of the 
kingdom. The King could not prevent its 
being brought, pleaded, and judged before 
thoſe tribunals, but by evoking it to his 
Council. That was the meaſure which would 
have proved that his Majeſty really intereſted 
himſelf in the welfare of the Society of Je- 
sus. As he did not think proper to declare 
himſelf in this manner, the Parliament has 
juſtly regarded the other ſmall ſteps taken 
by the Court, during the carrying on the pro- 
ceſs, as a grimace granted to the importunity 
of ſollicitors. The Companions of Jzsvus 
had one plain queſtion to anſwer: © Are 
„you debtors?” They neither dared nor 
could deny the fact. It was in the natural 
order of things to ſhew them afterwards, 
that, being debtors, they ought to pay, If 
they had readily diſcharged their debts like 
— and honeſt merchants, the affair would 
ave been over. But they uſed chicanery, 

They alleged ſome privileges, they made 
their inſtitute a ſhield, they made the fate of 
their creditors depend on their General. From 
hence reſulted an incidental queſtion, which 
would not have been ſought, if they had not 
unprudently brought it on the carpet. The 
Parliament would examine whether theſe pri- 
vileges were valid, whether they were well 
and 
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and truly poſſeſſed and acquired, whether 
this inſtitute could be reconciled with the 
laws of the kingdom, with religion, morals, 
ſociety. The good fathers had nothing for 
them but this moment. They ſhould have 
played all their hatteries to have had this en- 
quiry prohibited. By temporiſing, they were 
ruined, Their exiſtence and all its atrri- 
butes were diſcuſſed in ihe ſpirit of law-ſuits, 
with the train and pedantry of ehicane, from 
which obſlinacy is inſeparable, There mult be 
a very different proceſs with the King's Mi- 
niſters, and thoſe whom he protects. They 
would have to do with the King himſelf. 

Ir the Court had imagined that the dil- 
pu might become ſerious, and that the 

arliaments might really intend to aſſume 
over it the rights of inſpection and reforma- 
tion, one word only would have been ſuffi- 
cient to have ſilenced them; and this word 
would have been ſaid. What would become 
of thoſe auguſt Companies, ſo exact, ſo ſcru- 
pulous as to forms and formalities, if the 
King ſummoned them to produce the title 
by which they take cogniſance and demand 
an account of his adminiſtration, by which 
they ſet themſelves up for the repreſentatives 
and the organs of the nation, by which 
they pretend to be ſomething more in the 


kingdom than Commiſſioners delegated Y 
us 
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his Majeſty to keep his books, and labour 
on ſuch particulars as he does not think pro- 
per to reſerve to himſelf? 

Taz ignorant vulgar may well be induced 
to believe that the Parliaments ſucceeded the 
General-States of the kingdom. But there is 
not one Frenchman tolerably well inſtructed 
who does not laugh in the face of a Parlia- 
mentarian who is vain enough to ſay fo, 
There is not even a Parliament which has 
yentured to let this claim appear. Indeed, 
what would be more likely to diſguſt and 
ſhock ſo numerous a nation, than the idea of 
having for its repreſentatives a few men taken 
from one of its claſſes only, and who, very far 
from being perſons of its choice, are put into 
place without its participation? Could any 
thing be more abſurd in politics, than to take 
it for granted, that men furniſhed with their 
employments, maintained in their employ- 
ments, removeable and revocable to their 
employments, by the choice, the favour, 
the good will of the King, ſhould ſtruggle 
for the nation againſt the KIN, or concur 
with the King in the name of the nation ? 
Are they not the King's people, the King's 
ſervants ? + 
— | 

+ [In juſtice to the members of the Parliament of 


— 


Paris, it ſhould, however, be obſerved, that, on many 


occaſions, particularly during the preſent reign, = 
ö | ave 
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Taz aſſembly of the General-States of 
France is ſunk by diſuſe, But the General. 


* 


have diſplayed a true ſenſe and ſpirit of liberty, and 
though the King's people, the King's ſervants, diſdaining 
to be his ſlaves, his creatures, they have acted as no- 
®ly, as independently, as if they had been the true 
repreſentatives, the free choice of the nation, But 
Lewis XV, in his arbitrary treatment of them, ſcems 
to have ſurpaſſed the moſt deſpotic of his predeceſlors, 
Not contented with twice baniſhing that Parliament, 
for preſuming to remonſtrate againſt his ſapreme will, 
and refuſing to regiſter his edicts, he has at lengih, 
under a pretence of its juriſdiction being too extenſive, 
in a manner annihilated that hitherto ſovereign tribunal, 
by iſſuing an edict, in his bed of juſtice, held at Pari, 
February 22, 1771, branching the Parliament of that 
capital into ſix different parliaments, under the deno- 
mination of Superior Courts, each Parliament having 
ſimilar juriſdiftions, viz, Paris, Arras, Blois, Cler- 
mont-Ferand, Lyons, Poitiers, And the other Parlia- 
ments, it is conjectured, will undergo the ſame regu- 
lations. . 

It is remarkable, that this author, in Letter XXI, 
which is a continuation of this ſubject, has mentioned 
as a very odious and inſupportable burthen to the 
% people of the diſtant Provinces; to the burghers of 
% Lyons, the gentlemen of Forẽt, the ecclefiaſtics of 
hs Baujeolois, who live a hundred leagues from the 
4% capital, the being obliged to go thither in the laſt 
4 reſort,” and prognoſticated, as it were, that ** the 
« Parliament of Paris would breathe fire and flame, 
« and forebode the funeral of Juſtice and the ruin of her 
« temple, if ſome patriot Chancellor ſhould adviſe the 
« King to eſtabliſh at Lyons, or in any other city of 
« that canton, a Sovereign Court for all thoſe ſmall 
« diſtricts, whoſe unfortunate inhabitants are oblige 
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General-States are not abrogated, annulled, 
annihilated, Their laſt ſeflion is — of ſo 
remote a date, that the events, Which are 
ſubſequent to it, are perplexed, or loſt, in 
the obſcurity of time. It is of the year 
1614, and the Parliament of Paris, whom 
the partiſans of Mary de Medicis, Mother of 
Lewis XIII, and Regent of the kingdom, 
had cajoled by allowing it to take the title of 
Guardian of Kings, was then as yet reckoned 
a portion of the 'Third-ſtate, In the States, 
iffembled by the League thirty years before, 
it had been projected to augment the Orders 
of the nation with two Orders, to make that 


— 8 —— 


* to come and be fleeced by the attorneys and other 
„ harpies of the capital.“ | 

In confirmation of the above opinion of our author, 
« the people, ave have been told in the public papers, 
„ ſeem well pleaſed with this regulation; alleging, 
*« that the Parliaments, notwithſtanding their noiſe 
about liberty, never ſtood up for the freedom of the 
“ ſubject.“ 

Though the capital will ſuffer by this removal or 
diviſion of the courts of juſtice, the effect may proba- 
bly be beneficial to the reſt of the kingdom; but 
whatever is alleged by the + Chancellor and his friends, 
public ſpirit and patriotiſm alone would never have 
ſuggeſted this meaſure, if the Parliament of Paris had 
been compoſed of paraſites and courtiers, and had 
meanly ſubmitted to the arbitrary mandates of their 
ell. beloved Monarch's miſtreſſes and minions. ] 

+ M. Maupeou. | 


of 


been ſupplied, or by diſcernment in the 
choice of their members, or by a new form 
of reception, or by a conceſſion from the 


ſons? Did the Parliament of Paris, by re- 


and firmneſs was a loſs to the nation; and 
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of the Upper Nobility, and to place the Ma. 
giſtracy between the Lower Nobility and the 
people. The project was hiſſed; and no one 
ventured to propoſe it in form. Now let 
me aſk, whether thoſe auguſt aſſemblies haye 
received, ſince theſe two æras, either by the 
rank of the members with which they have 


King, or by a ſolemn deputation from the + 
people, a higher rank, any new prerogatives, 
or more extenſive power? 

Dip Lewis XIV, who ſo little regarded 
the freedom of their debates, who always 
dictated his will to them magiſterially, think } 
of demanding and obtaining the conſent of 
the nation, when he exacted the regiſtering i 
of his declaration in favour of his natural 


giſtering it, imagine they were doing any 
thing more than conſigning it to the memory 
of future generations, and aſcertaining the 
exiſtence of that reſolution of the King? 
Did they conceive that their want of courage 


that for the nation they gave up the unalie- 
nable right of chuſing its King itſelf in de- 
fault of heirs named by the law ? If there 


was reaſon to aſcribe to it ſo important a rank 
in 
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in the State, I had rather be a rich Burgher 
of Paris than a Grandee of Poland, a Peer of 
Great Britain, or a noble Venetian. I ſhould 
only require- my wife to be prolific; and I 
would make my ſons ſo many Counſellors of 
+ Inqueſt. In three or four generations, the 
whole French nation would be in my family. 
Ar this queſtion, Sir, I ſeem to take fire. 
his, I fancy, is owing to 1ts not being fo- 
reign to a good Engliſhman. Take care, leſt 
the Sovereign Courts of France, or to ſpeak 
more intelligibly, the grand tribunals of juſ- 
tice in that kingdom, imagine that the name 
of Parliament, which is common to them 
with the General-States of Great Britain, 
ought to ſet them on the ſame level in 
rank and authority. If this opinion ſhould 
take root and gain credit, why ſhould not 
the reverſe of this opinion have, one day or 
other, the ſame ſucceſs in England? Let us 
ſuppoſe, for a moment, that one of the de- 
ſcendants of George III had an army of 40 
or 50,000 men at his devotion, and that he 
a fancy to compare the Parliament of 
Great Britain with the companies which at 


R et. 


t [In the Parliament of Paris there are five Cham- 
bers of Inqueſts, or of Enquiry, conſiſting of two Pre- 
lidents and twenty eight Countellors each. 

Atlas Hiſtorigue] 


VOL. I. PF F< preſent 
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, preſent ſtyle themſelves the Claſſes of the Pax. 

liament of France. Would he not have 
abundance of reaſons to place the rights of 
the firſt in the ſame rank with the pretenſions 
of the ſecond ? And quoting theſe again re- 
duced to nothing by the King's firmneſs in 
not recogniſing them, would he ſcruple to 
reduce thoſe to the ſame ſtate ? The reflec- 
tion ſeems not too far fetched. The freedom 
of ſubjects, and the authority of Sovereigns, 
ceaſe to be ſecure, as ſoon as no diſtinction is 
made between the different titles under which 
they hold them. In France, the Kings have 
formed the nation and the monarchy ; in 
England, the nation and the monarchy have 
received by force the laws of a foreigner, 
There, every thing ought to ſubſiſt by con- 


* [** The Council believed that they had another 
ſubje& on which they could reprove the Parliament of 
Paris; many other ſupreme Courts, which bore the 
name of Parliaments, entitled themſelves C/af7s of the 
- Parliament of the kingdem; a title which the Chancellor 
de' Hopital had given them, and which ſignified only 
the union of the Parliaments in the knowlege and 
ſupport of the laws: the Parliaments did not pretend to 
repreſent the whole State divided into different compa- 
Dies, Which all together making a ſingle body conlti- 
tute the perpetual General-States of the kingdom: 
this idea would have been very great ; but it would 
have been too much, and the royal authority was en- 


raged at it.“ 
l Age of Lewis XV, chap. 36. 
fidence 
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fidence and affection. Here, the ſtrongeſt 
or the moſt cunning have played the game, 
till fortune, declaring for the nation, has en- 
abled her to deliver herſelf from her oppreſ- 
ſors, to free herſelf from oppreſſion. As 
freemen we capitulated with the auguft Houſe 
of Hanover, by taking our King from thence. 
As long as the iſland exiſts, we ſhall have a 
right to remind him of our capitulation, and 
to take care that it be ſtrictly kept with us. 
A public man, ſuch as you, Sir, are, would 
think himſelf obliged to proteſt in a full 
houſe at Weſtminſter againſt the new Parlia- 
ment of France, if the Court of Verſailles 
did not inceſſantly proſcribe that unheard of 
title: The Claſſes of the Parliament of France! 
In truth, the wiſe heads of this kingdom 
have had an interval of childhood ; and the 
Gentlemen of the Claſſes are in great danger 
of being thought to have had occaſion to be 
lent back to College. You will ſee, that all 
their commotion will end in bringing them 
to reaſonable terms. 


Pulveris exigui jactu commota quieſcent.* 
| Vino. 


19 


—Þ_ 


* [The event has ſhewn that the author was here 
en, No lenient or ſoothing methods, if ſuch 
F 2 have 
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- - - This deadly fray 
A caſt of ſcatter'd duſt will ſoon allay. 
| Dxzvvex, 


I $HALL now conclude, that I may not 
wander out of my depth, for which, I know, 
you will not forgive me. Pray tell our 
common friend Counſellor Hawkins, that 1 
will not delay to give him ſatisfaction. 


I am, &c, 


— — —_ — — 9 


ET On 


have been tried (the ſprinkling of ſalt, or even of 
gold-duſt) have heen able to bring the Parliament to 
what the Court thinks reaſonable terms : the laſt and 
moſt effectual argument of Kings has therefore been 
adopted ; the bees have been driven from their hive, 
and their wings clipped ; but though they cannot 
ſing, their humming, moſt probably, will not ceaſe 
but with life. 

In the above quotation from Virgil, the author has 
ſubſtituted /alis for pulveris, which, without impro- 
ving the ſenſe, ſpoils the quantity. 
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L ET T ER VII. 


To Coroner H. 


What is the value of men in Courts. Ridicu- 
lous idea of the view of a General of an 
army. Great civil reputation of the Prince de 
Soubiſe. Great reputation of the Marſbal- 
Duke de Broglio in every way. Portrait 
and character of that General. Repartee of 
the Duke de Briſac concerning bim. Short 
elogium of that Nobleman. Portrait and 
character of the Marſhals brother the Count. 
Conſequence of his difference with the Prince 
de Soubiſe. Decay of the French military 
eſtabliſhment. That no good method is taken 
to reſtore to it its ſuperiority. Cauſes of 
the parade and luxury in the French ar- 
mies. Reaſons for tolerating them. Incon- 
veniences of a total reformation. The au- 
thor's argument. Particulars of the parade 
and luxury of the King's Houſhold-troops in 
the field. | 


SIR, 
TVHE diſtinction between man and man 
ſeldom obtains in Courts. Of the 
candidates for places an opinion 1s formed 
by perſons in power, who are either their 


friends or their enemies, and who paint them 
E 3 accord- 
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according to their inclination or their paſ- 
ſions. The Prince is a kind of deity, 
who is ſuppoſed powerful enough to effect, 
with a word, the moſt complete metamor- 
phoſes, to convert, for inſtance, a Courtier 
into a General of an army, a man of pleaſure 
into a ſtateſman, an Abbe of quality into a 
learned Prelate, &c. One might lay a wager 
that his Miniſters think they keep in the 
drawers of their ſcrutoires genius and talents 
in ſeveral” parcels, and are ſure to give to 
every one a proper quantity of them by telling 
him what appointment they have allotted 
him. Seriouſly, my dear Colonel, it is a 
pretty general perſuaſion in Courts, that all 
the employments of State are ſo many pieces 
of clock-work, and that the perſon employed 
has nothing to do but to wind them up, a bu- 
ſineſs for which every man, who has hands, 
is qualified. Every where but at Court, it 
is imagined that a good General of an army 
is very ſcarce, very difficult to be found, and, 
of conſequence, deſerves regard when he is 
found. We Engliſh, who bave only our own 
plain good-ſenſe, have frankly confeſſed, that 
the three kingdoms could not furniſh us with 
ſuch a man; and we have received with gra- 
titude, we have repaid with our whole eſteem, 
Prince Ferdinand, whom the King of Pruſſia 


has been pleaſed to lend us. But that is, — 
"a CAue 
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cauſe we are Engliſh, Every where, but in 
England, no difficulty appears, except in the 
multitude of Generals that offer their ſer- 
vice; and there is not a moment's doubt, 
but that he who is preferred is equal to his 
competitors. You will ſay, that, this being 
the caſe, a wiſe Miniſter ſhould oblige the 
candidates to draw lots, that he might not 
make the loſers his enemies. That would be 
night, if he were not deſirous of making the 
ainer his friend. So let things go on as 
they do. They go on as they can. 

Taz Prince de Soubiſe has ſucceeded Mar- 
ſhal de Broghio, who had the command of the 
army; and M. de Broglio has been ſent to his 
eſtate in Normandy. T hey would laugh here 
at your aſtoniſhment : I have taken great care 
to conceal mine. But farther. Some days 
ago, I was in a large company of perſons 
about the Court. The General-Oficers who 
ſerve under M. ade Soubiſe paſſed in review 
before them. Every one ſaid ſomething for or 
agaiaſt them. A lady, hearing one of thoie 
gentlemen named, who is extremely ſhort- 
lighted, exclaimed ; „ Alas! poor man! he 

* cannot ſee beyond his noſe. How will he 

conduct others, not ſeeing how to con- 
duct himlelf?” A courtier, one of the 
purblind Lieutenant-General's friends, re- 
torted on the lady with ſome rudencls ; and 
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as he ſaw that the laugh was againſt him, he 
undertook to prove, by fair and good argu- 
ments, that ſince we have had ſpying-elafſes 
and good geographical charts, the eye is a 
matter of very little conſequenee in a military 
man-*, I expected to ſee the orator obliged to 
ſhrug his ſhoulders at a general ſhout. But 
this country is to an Exgliſbman the country of 
ſurpriſes. The aſſembly turned againſt the 
lady; and the champion began to think, that 
he was in the right, when the lady begged 
me to be her Counſel. She is charming, my 
dear Colonel; and the little reſentment which 
animated all her features, diffuſed over her 
charms a vivacity of colouring and expreſſion 
that enchanted me. I wiſhed to pleaſe her, 
at the hazard of being imprudent; and I was 
more lucky than wiſe. They returned to 
their opinions. My client foreſaw her con- 
demnation; and ſhe prevented it by diſplay- 
ing all the reaſons of convenience which had 
determined the father of our warrior to make 
him an Officer rather than a Magiſtrate. 


— — — 


* [At the battle of Blenheim, Marſhal Tallard owed 
his impriſonment to his ſhortneſs of ſight, miſtaking a 
ſquadron of the allies for the French. He could 
not, /ays Voltaire, diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance of 
twenty paces, This is a misfortune extremely dan- 
gerous to a General,”] 


Tur 
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- Tue people, juſtly prejudiced: in-the Mar- 


fhal's favour, are chagrined to ſee him unem- 
ployed. However, though they have little 
hopes from M. de Soubiſe, they ſay no ill of 
him. This Nobleman, who is endowed, in 
a high degree, with almoſt every amiable qua- 

lity, is univerſally beloved. His generoſity, 
or his magnificence, gains him many parti- 
fans; and every one eſteems him for his pa- 
triotiſm. He is, without exception, the firſt 
man of the court, and the firſt Nobleman of 
the kingdom. His birth is an excuſe for his 
ambition to command armies, and the upright- 
neſs of his intentions makes his ill ſucceſs la- 
mented.. I will tell you in confidence, that it 
is aſcribed to the reſemblance which he makes 
between the court and the army. The offi- 
cers who are his intimates are, it is ſaid, 
brave men. Is there a French gentleman, 
who will not vye in bravery with a grena- 
dier? But they are brave courtiers; and 
there is a want of experienced officers, A 
man of his rank is not eaſily perſuaded that 
he does not underſtand'a trade till he has 
learned it, He loves to think that there is 
ill· luck in the caſe, and that by dint of per- 
ſeverance he ſhall tire fortune. However, if 
I am not much miſtaken, ſhould we fail in 
our negociation, M. de Soubiſe will leave the 


lhepherds to guard the ſheep. So much the 
F 5 better, 
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better, ſo much the worſe; or, to ſay the 
truth, it is indifferent to me. 

ALr. have one and the ſame opinion of Mar- 
ſhal de Broglio. His friends and admirers 
diſcover in him all the. talents which raiſe the 
General of an army above the quarrels of a 
courtier. His enemies and his rivals deny 
him very few of them: he is undoubtedly 
the man who enjoys the higheſt reputation in 
France, He has proved, hat he is a great 
warrior, both for attack and defence, both 
for battles and retreats, both for encamp- 
ments and marches. He is paſſionately fond 
of his country, of his Prince, and of glory. 
He has no eagerneſs for riches. He has a 
noble ſoul and a good heart. His diſpoſition 
is mild, his temper even, his manners decent. 
Without having either the air or tone of a re- 
former, he has baniſhed from his army the 
taſtes, the habits, and the faſhions of the Court, 
which ſeemed to render the want of diſcipline 
among the Officers incurable, Without ap- 
prong to aſſect ſingularity, he has preſerved 

imſelf from that modiſh frivolouſneſs, which 
deforms the beſt qualities united in moſt 
Frenchmen of the preſent age. Affable, po- 
lite, even obliging, he has no pride, nor ſe- 
verity, but for the maintenance of military 


diſcipling, and for the exactneſs of the ſer- 
VICE. 
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vice. On theſe ſubjects his ſtature ſometimes 
grows giganticz and he is inexorable. 

Tur celebrated Fiſcher, who allowed him— 
ſelf in that reſpect more than the Marſhal 
would grant him, could not by his talents en- 
gage his eſteem. 

MarsHat. of France at an age of which there 
are few inſtances, he had the ſingular honour 
of being raiſed to that dignity with the con- 
currence of his ſeniors. You, Colonel, who 
know all the force of prejudice in the affair 
of rank, know how to prize that diſtinction. 
A ſaying of the Duke t * Briſac, a Noble- 
man of approved bravery, whoſe behaviour 
would have done honour to the heroic times 
of France, is quoted in praiſe of the Marſhal, 
One day, when ſome old General-Officers 
were murmuring, in his preſence, at the rapid 
riſe of M. de Broglio, and challenging the 
preference which the years of their ſervice de- 
manded for them, the Duke, interrupting 
them, ſaid with vivacity, Well, Gentle- 
* men! if this little man knows more of it 
| — we do, why ſhould he not command 
0 us?“ 


n 


[* This Nobleman was defeated by the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick in the mountains of Coveldt in 
W:fiphalia, Auguft 1, 1759, the very day of the battle 


of Minden.] 
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Tur Count de Broglio, the Marſhal's youn- 
ger brother, will appear to you a very great. 
man, if you meaſure him by the ſtandard of 
Cardinal de Ricbelieu. No man in the French 
army has more enemies. They apply to him 
what was ſaid, in the laſt reign, o the Mar- 
queſs de + Feuquieres, by whom we have ſome 
Memoirs on War; that he was the moſt in- 
trepid Officer in the ſervice, as he always 
* {lept in camp among fifty or ſixty thouſand 
enemies.“ 

I am inclined to believe, that the Count 4: 
- Broglis has been more rigorouſly ſcrutiniſed 
than the Marſhal his brother; and that people 
have been ingenious in diſcovering faults in 
him, to avoid that fund of humiliation which. 
would attend the confeſſion of receiving trom 
one family the two firſt men of the kingdom 
m their way. It is unanimouſly allowed, that 
he poſſeſſes military talents in an eminent de- 
gree. To them he adds great ſtudy of the 
art of war, with a wonderful readineſs for 
that multitude of particulars which a nume- 
rous French army affords. He has great pe- 
netration, a coolneſs of action which cannot 
be diſcompoſed, and a variety of reſources 


[+ © An excellent Officer, who knew the practice and 
theory of war, but a man of no leſs chagrin than 
briglitneſs of genius, the Arifarchas of Generals, and 
ſometimes the Z3;/us, He died in 1711.“ Voltaire.) 

| very 
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very uncommon. But, as I have told you, 
he is not loved ſo much as he is eſteemed, 1 
imagine, the principal reaſon is, that not hav- 
ing the command in chief of the King's army, 
and his employment giving him the exerciſe 
of it in part, conſidering the confidence which 
his brother has in him, he is in a ſituation to 
make ſome, who think themſelves his equals, 
continually ſenſible of his ſuperiority, Be that 
as it may, he is ſaid to be ſevere in command, 
inacceſſible to advice, peeviſh atremonſtrances, 
and ready to aſcribe them to bad motives. 
To paſs judgment on theſe accuſations, we 
muſt take a near of the French army, and 
learn to what a heig':t want of diſcipline has 
riſen among the martial Nobility. 

Tas Count having had a difference with 
M. de Soubiſe, he ſaw all the Courtier-Officers 
take the part of his antagoniſt. All the Male- 
contents, whoſe complaints had been rejected 
or ſlighted, juſtly thought, that this was a 
favourable opportunity to produce them 
anew. Some of thoſe military men, whom 
Marſhal de Saxe ſtyled © Generals of the toilet 
* and anti- chamber,“ and whom a General 
never employs without lamenting their ſenio- 
rity, which obliged the Miniſter to place them 
on the ſtaff, found protectors and apologiſts: 
they contrived to make it believed that they 
had been unjuſtly treated. At length, the 

| Prince 
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Prince de Soubiſe gained the advantage, But 
the boldeſt reaſoners dare not entirely blame 
the Count. The Marſhal would neither dif. 
avow nor abandon his brother. The retreat 
of theſe two Lords, which has made ſo much 
noiſe with us, was here the news of a day, 
of which ſcarce any thing is known bur in- 
diſtinctly the day after. I muſt have been 
lucky in interviews, to have collected what I 
now tranſmit you. | | 
My new acquaintance enables me to add a 
| few more articles to my letter. The French 
' armies, almoſt always ſuperior in the laſt age 
to the armies of the other powers, have loſt 
that ſuperiority, ſince the art of war has been 
brought to perfection among the Germans; 
though, to reſtore it to them is a matter of 
mere police of office, for, in the main, the 
Officer and Soldier are always of the ſame 
mould; there is, however, no appearance that 
they can ſucceed in it for a long time. Thoſe 
on whom the arrangement, both as to com- 
mand and execution, depends, cannot well dil- 
cover either the diſeaſe or the remedy. Theſe 
inſiſt, that it is the untowardneſs of the Sol- 
dier, thoſe pretend, that it is the want of do- 
cility and application in the Officer, which 
muſt be corrected. My old warrior is of opi- 
nion that both are in the right. But he 


thinks them all blameable on another ac- 
count. 
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count, He is vexed that Miniſters and Ge- 
nerals ſhould not know of what importance it 
is to preſerve in the French army the genius 
and character of the nation, and not make a 
Soldier a galley-ſlave, an Officer an hireling. 
This idea requires ſome explanation; and my 
brave friend has promiſed to oblige me with 
it at his leiſure. Do not take as a compli- 
ment the aſſurance which I give you of my 
receiving his promiſe with pleaſure, princi- 
pally on your account. The luxury of bag- 
gage is an article, on which he would have 
them cut and ſlice without mercy. 

I YESTERDAY aſked a man of quality, who 
is involved in debt by the equipage and ex- 
pences of his ſon, a young man under twenty 
years of age, for whom he had procured a 
guidon's commiſſion in the Gens d' armes, what 
could induce the Court not to make an 
ordonnance in the Pruſſian taſte on the attend- 
ants and baggage of the Officers. Alas! 
be replied, would you have the King take 
« from us all that we have left of the anci- 
ent French Nobility? It is only by the 
„train that we carry to the army, that we 
* know our rank, Do you imagine, that we 
„would purchaſe the right of going to be 
* knocked on the head for the King's ſer- 
vice, if we were obliged to go thither like 


* ſlaves? We are ready to encounter fati- 
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gue and danger, but, by no means, mi. 
ſery. As to his being able to inſiſt literally 
on our ſerving, it is proper to give him the 
right of forcing us to obey. Will he chagrin, 
for ſome carriages of the kitchen and the 
wardrobe, an Officer who has bought, for 
fifry or ſixty thouſand livres, the opportu- 
nity of ſpending his fortune and hazarding 
his life? Aboliſh that venality of military 
employments, ſubje& the Officers to the 
Generals, as they are in Germany, and you 
will loſe the firſt order of the ſtate. None 
but the poor Nobility will engage in the 
ſervice, The rich Gentlemen will be Cour- 
tiers at Verſailles, or Lords on their eſtates. 
Your Officers then will addict themſelves to 
rapine ; they will make a ſeparate band inthe 
Nobility.. The profeſſion of arms will be- 
come, as it were, Plebeian. The King 


may ennoble thouſands of men, as enliſters 


may make thouſands of recruits But juſt 
as theſe recruits do not become ſoldiers but 
by imbibing the genius of the regiment, 
the ennobled will ſtill be titled vulgar till 
they have been poliſhed among Gentlemen,” 
You ſee, my dear Colonel, that, for a long 


time to come, the cards will generally be 
againſt France at a diſtance from her frontiers. 
The proviſions and forage will abſorb the 


whole attention of the General; and obliged 


tO 
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to communicate to the Commiſfaries the plan 
of his marches and encampments, he will be 
conſtantly open and expoſed to the view of 
his enemy. Recollect the diſpoſition of the 
royal army of Pruſſia after the check of 
* Jochkirch, where it was forced to abandon its 
camp all ſtanding, and compare with it that 
of the army of France, when the Hereditary 
Prince of Brunſwick had taken its baggage at 
+ Coesfeld. The King retreated not above 
two leagues from Count Daun; and there he 
kept his ground with a double night- guard. 
A few days after, he had his camp there, as 
before the misfortune. . Marſhal de Contades, 
on the contrary, more diſconcerted by his loſs 


at Coesfeld than by that which he had ſuffered 


at Minden, would have retired as far as Franc- 
fort, if the Marqueſs. d Armentieres had not 
been within reach of joining him with the 
camp which he had brought from Þ before 
Munſter. 


1— 


[* The King of Pruſſia was here ſurpriſed' in his 
camp by Marſhal Daun October 14, 1758. Marſhal 
Keith was killed in the action, &c,] 

[t Rather Cowvelgt. (See p. 107, Note.) This affair 
happened Auguſt 1, 1759, but the heavy baggage 
of the French army, the military cheſt of the Saxons, and 
Marſhal de Belleifle's famous letters to . Marſhal de 
Contades, were taken Auguſt 5, by Lieut. Gen. Urf 
at Detmold.) 
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In the common courſe of events, the Offi- 
cers have their remora in their baggage. The 
General himſelf is obliged in appearance to 
pay a peculiar attention to this part, that he 
may not have an army of malecontents. If 
the battle becomes doubtful, the deſire of 
ſaving the baggage makes a retreat be medi- 
tated, before 1t is neceſſary; and frequently a 
ſhameful one is made, to make it more ſecure, 
He who ſurrendered Lauterbourg to Prince 
Charles in 1744, was only induced to it by 
the fear that his detence would coſt him his 
baggage. 

MARSHALL dEtrees, at the beginning of the 
campaign of 1757, ſeemed willing to intro- 
duce a reform into this part of the military 
eſtabliſhment of France. But he had too 
many connections with the Court to inſiſt ri- 
gorouſly on the execution of his regulations. 
His“ ſucceſſor in the command was not a man 
to annex importance to that object, which 
was very far from affecting the + Prince 
of the Blood who took his place. The 
diſorder gained ground till M. de Broglio, who 
ſeemed to have undertaken the cure of it by 


— 


from before Ligſtadt, the blockade of which he raiſed 
the day before. Munſter was at that time in the hands 
of the French. 

* The Marſhal-Duke 4% Richelieu. ] 

+ The Prince of Clermont. ] 


degrees. 
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degrees. You would ſcarce believe me, if I 
gave you the eſtabliſhment of the grand army, 
in which were the King's Houſhold troops, laſt 
year. An enſign in the foot-guards had ſome 
waggons and his coach there. He had fourteen 
ſervants, among whom was a clerk of the 
kitchen. He had his travelling kitchen and 
his portable ſide-board of plate. There were 
ſome of theſe gentlemen, who wanted Paris- 
bread for their table, and Seine- water for their 
coffee, The Officers of the life-guards did 
not dare forbid the guards the uſe of * Mar- 
ques The order was, that every one ſhould 

ave one ſervant with one ſumpter-horſe, at 
leaſt, In that fine troop, compoſed for the 
moſt part of Gentlemen ill- treated by fortune, 
it was a remarkable conteſt between the point 
of honour and the inability to defray the ex- 
pence of that equipment. Many were obliged 
to take their leave; ſome, dreading the ſuſ- 
picion of having ſeized a pretence for eſcaping 
the fatigues of the campaign, only withdrew 
from the troop to enliſt themſelves in ſome re- 
giments of horſe and dragoons. Of thoſe who 
could ſtay, they who could eat the camp am- 
munition- bread were conſidered as poor Devils 
by their comrades. 


es 


[* Camp-beds.] 
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Tuts, my dear Colonel, is pretty nearly an 
anſwer to your kind letter. Not being of the 
rofeſſion, I have need of your indulgence, 
hen I have any thing to fend you worthy 
our curioſity or attention, I ſhall conſider 
eſs my {kill in ſuch matters than the pleaſure 
of obliging you. Write to me, without being 
ſtrict with me as to anſwers. You may be 
aſſured, that my ſilence will never be owin 
to any diminution of the friendſhip which we 
have mutually promiſed, 


J am, &c, 


LET- 
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tval explanation, you will 
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LETTER N. 
To Six CHARLES G. 


Reflections on bis friend's rupture with a miſ- 
treſs. Particulars of the girls who are ſtyled 
at Paris Ladies of the world, Diſcredit of 
the conjugal ſtate in that Capital. Inſenſibi- 
lity of men of wit and faſhion to this late 
abuſe. Dreadful conſequences to ſociety of 
this want of delicacy. To what the preſent 
depravity of manners in France may chiefly 
be attributed. That there are however ſome 
men who ſtill adhere to the ancient manners. 


SIR, 


RANK among the number of remarkable 
events, which I love to obſerve, the re- 
ceiving at the ſame time a letter from my beſt 
friend, and another from that female relation 
who is the deareſt to me, both, as if they 
were concerted to give me the moſt precious 
hopes, as if I was able to furniſh you with 
lome ſupplies for the ſtate in which 1 wiſh to 
ſee you both. I form good preſages, from 
this ſitnilitude in your Fades and I would 
lay a wager, that, when = come to a mu- 

aye a perfect con- 

ER formity 
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formity of ſentiments. I could have wiſhed, 
my dear Charles, that you had mentioned with 
more compoſure your breach with the beau- 
tiful and capricious Polly, you would more 
eaſily have convinced me, that it is irrepa- 
rable. Gop forbid, that I ſhould ſuſpect 
vou of dealing with me inſincerely! As you 
have aſſured me, that the affair is at an end, 
and that you have abſolutely renounced all 
connection with that imperious woman, I 
cannot doubt it. But ſtrictly obſerve, whe- 
ther you do not deceive yourſelf, and whe— 
ther what you think an effort of your reaſon, 
be not a momentary flaſh of your reſentment, 
Examine yourſelf carefully, my generous 
friend. My couſin deſerves to be happy, 
She will not give you her hand without her 
heart; and if you do not make your happi- 
neſs conſiſt in promoting hers, ſhe wil be 
much to be pitied. Doubt not that the 
ſacrifice which you make her of an old attach- 
ment will be meritorious in her ſight +, if 


— — — 
2 


+ [A lady Ro well principled would never 
be pleaſed with the ſacrifice of a miſtreſs by the man 
choſen fora huſband ; Could a virtuous woman receive 
ſatisfaQtion from an open avowal of her lover's having 
lived in a vicious commerce; from a triumph over a 
deluded girl rendered miſerable by her gallant's ho- 
nourable attachment? And beſides the crime to be par- 
doned in ſuch a lover, a delicate mind will fear an 


affection leſs ardent after a paſſion of choice beſtowed 
| on 
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you can prove to her that you have been 
principally determined to it by your regard 
for her, and your eſteem for her perſon. But 
the grand article is to deſerve that ſhe ſhould 
believe you. Virtuous women are, in this 
reſpect, wonderfully acute. I will do you all 
the good offices of a friend, becauſe I take 
it for granted, that you will not make me 
give any promiſe, which you will not firmly 
ratify z that you will not urge me to make 
any advance,” which I ſhall be in danger of 
ſeeing you diſclaim, 

Ir is worſe here, my dear Charles, than 
with us. There are Pollys, Fannys, Kittys, 
who ruin cullies, and afflict virtuous women 
and theſe creatures are not only ſuffered, but 
alſo enjoy a particular protection, if they 
only deign to enliſt themſelves in ſome of the 
public entertainments. Their houſes and 
their expences are in ſo high a ſtyle, that a 
very great, powerful, and wealthy Noble- 
man, having heard the conditions that were 
offered him by her with whom he had a 


on a woman whoſe loſs of innocence had rendered her 
acceptable, 

If ſuch conduct be not ſeen in the light that is con - 
litent with religion and morality, it 1s owing to the 
lamentable de ravity of the preſent times; but ſome 
there are, and it is hoped, ever will be, who ſee be- 


yond the miſt that vice and falſhood caſt over the eyes 


of the weak and faſhionable. ] 
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fancy to treat, withdrew, telling her, that he 
was not rich enough to be her gallant, There 
is one of them who ſurpaſſes all that we have 
heard of the Lais's, the Phrynes, and the 
Floras, She could, like Rhodope, have built 
pyramids with the profits of her lewdneſs, if 
pyramids had been the mode in France. You 
will obſerve, that here, as with us, theſe wo. 
men are ſprung from the dregs of the peo- 
ple, and on all accounts are objects of con- 
tempt, One of them, who was endeavour- 
ing to ruin a Financer, and whom his incre- 
dible wealth had emboldened to deſpiſe the 
protection of the „ pes was one day aban- 
doned to the intereſt of the relations of her 
cully, who prevailed on the Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral of the Police of this Capital to aſliſl 
them with his authority to recover ſome of 
the ſpoils of their kinſman, The Magiſtrate 
ſummoned the girl to appear before him, 
She thought it very amazing, that a woman 
of her rank ſhould be treated like a common 
ſtrumpet, However, as ſhe ſuſpected that 
the Managers of the Opera would leave her 
to extricate herſelf from this difficulty as well 
as ſhe could, ſhe threw herſelf in diſhabille 
into her magnificent chariot, and condeſcended 
to appear before the Magiſtrate *, The audi 


| FP This cannot but remind an Engliſh reader of the 
late ſimilar proceedings, by ſome worthipful Magifirees 
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ence was not long. She allowed that ſhe 
had coſt her Financer ſeveral millions, and 
that, beſides jewels and furniture of all kinds, 
ſhe had fill in her pocket-book ſeven hun- 
dred - thouſand livres of his in good notes. 
« Take your choice, = the Fudge to ber, 
either to reſtore thoſe notes to the family, 
« who give you up the reſt, or to make 
« your retreat to the + Hoſpital,” The jade 
had the aſſurance to complain of injuſtice, 
and to allege her 238 The Magiſtrate 
was inflexiblez and on her refuſal, he ordered 
the magnificent chariot to _— the lady to 
the Hoſpital, * I know, ſhe ſaid with haugh- 
=—_ « how far your authority extends, 
« You muſt, in ſpite of you, reſtore me m 

« liberty in three months; and 700,000 li- 
« yres are a ſufficient recompence for a retreat 
« of three months.” She departed, She 
alighted at the Hoſpital. She ſupported with 
heroic courage the change of her rich India 


in our metropolis, againſt a certain lady as remarkable 
for her fe, /plendor, and magnificence, and of the 
higheſt reputation for the bow ton, In both proſecu- 
tions too the Managers of the Opera were, directly or 
indirectly, concerned. Whether they will terminate in 

ſame manner, time muſt ſhew,] 

t [A houſe, which anſwers to our Bridewell, all 
beggars, diſſoſute perſons, &c. being ſent to it, Tha 
ck are taken care of, and the healthy are obliged to 
work. It was eſtabliſhed in 1656.) 
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n for a coarſe ſtuff ſack. But her firm- 
neſs forſook her at the ſight of ſome dreadful 
ſciſſars which were to cut off her hair. Stop, 
ſhe cried.“ Rather than conſent to loſe my 
„ hair, I would turn all the notes of the 
„farms into curling-papers.” She threw 
down her pocket-book, reſumed her gown, 
re-entered her chariot, returned to her houſe; 
and in the evening, received the viſits and 
applauſes of lovers of the higheſt rank. 
MaRRIAOR is too little encouraged here, 
becauſe they who are called Men of Gallan- 
try are a little aſhamed: of being falſe to it. 
A man, who, bluſhing at his infidelity to a 
beautiful and virtuous wife, . ſhould think 
himſelf obliged to withdraw with the criminal 
object of his attachment, and to go and 
conceal his libertiniſm and bad taſte among 
foreigners, would be charged with weaknels 
or folly. * London, you ſay, * {till talks of 
« the diſgraceful and fooliſh enterprize of 
e the Lord your relation; and you think 
« that twenty years of wiſdom will ſcarce be 
e ſufficient to obtain his pardon.” This does 
honour to our morals. I love to diſcover 1n 
us ſome real ſuperiority over our neighbours. 

A Man of quality here inſults his wife 
- with ſtill more gaiety, and, at moſt, ſerves 
only for the talk of a day. My lady uſes 
repfifals; and my Lord allows, that theſe 
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re things of courſe. I know a man of the 
firſt rank, who entered his wife's chamber, 


ſome time ago, without warning. He found 


her at an employment, at which ſhe could 
have wiſhed to have been ſeen by any one 
elſe rather than by him. She was confaſed, 
and expreſſed her confuſion, But he inter- 
rupted her with warmth: “ Yes, /aid be, 


« you ought to be aſhamed of your impru- 


« dence, What would have become of you 
„ in the world, if any one elſe had thus ſur- 
* priſed you?” This ſaid, he withdrew, 
carefully ſhutting the door after him. 

Propl E of faſhion think this relaxation of 
the ſtrongeſt tye of men in ſociety, of no 
conſequence, Men of ſenſe do nor ſcruple 
to preſage from it the total ruin of the na- 
ton, if things are neglected to be re-eſta- 
bliſhed on + baſis of morals and religion, 
if time is given for the contagion to ſpread, 
i that of luxury and parade has done, among 
al ranks of people. The ſyſtem of diſſi- 
pation,, of which young Miſs has an idea 
given her before marriage, or which young 
Madam does not delay after the ceremony 
o adopt, gives thoſe ſolid men who have 
antiquated notions of it a diſtaſte for the 
wuptial union. They devote themſelves to ce- 
idacy; and the fineſt branches of the French 
nobility thus wither and die without lea- 
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ving ſhoots. Paternal tenderneſs conſumes 
away, and among others it ts extinguiſhed 
in proportion as the paternity becomes doubt- 
ful; and domeſtic oeconomy, ambition, the 
love of glory, having no longer their ſtrong 
hold on the heart of a man of birth, he 
gives himſelf up to all his pleaſures, to all 
his taſtes, without reſerve; he conſiders as a 
weakneſs the idea of impoſing on himſelf 
the leaſt conſtraint through a regard for his 
poſterity; he thinks himſelf born only for 
enjoyment ; he deems it a favour to his heirs 
to leaye them any thing; he dies, as he has 
lived, in a total mdifference about them. 
For the contempt into which marriage is 
ſunk in this capital, the two ſexes, if I miſ- 
take not, are pretty nearly alike blameable. 
Monfieur is a man of faſhion, engroſſed by 
levity and all its attendants. Madame 1s de- 
voured with curioſity about Paris, the Court, 
and the world, of which ſhe has heard ſo 
much ſaid in her convent. Both of them, 
when they are alone together, have their 
minds elſewhere, and are mutually tired of 
each other. Leſt hatred ſhould enſue, they 
tacitly agree not to meet. Both chuſe their 
leparate company and connections: ſoon they 
forget that they owe each other any thing 
more-than complaiſance. They entered into 


their union with no ſerious idea of its * 
0 
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of its pleaſures, of their duties. They figned 
the contract as at a market, where both ob- 
ſerved only their reſpective advantages. The 
huſband thought that all was over, when he 
had received the fortune. The wife ima- 
gined that every thing was performed, when 
ſhe faw her wardrobe, her jewels, and her 
(quipage, ſuch as had been promiſed her. 
Ibe bridegroom's temper having very ſoon 


blazed forth, the young wife, whoſe heart 


s not of the party, difdains to be obliging. 
She is afraid of giving her Sultan an advan» 
tage over her, by appearing ſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs. for his perſon, He who cannot 
be withheld from pleafure and amuſement, 
ſeeks to divert and amuſe himſelf abroad, 
She thinks herſelf neglected, ſhe ſtudies to 
be revenged; and the flatteries of ſome gal- 


lants by profeſſion ſoon furniſh her with 


means, The huſband 1s perſuaded that the 
deviations of his wife will juſtify his; and 
inſtead of being her cenſor, he ſometimes 
goes ſo far as to be her accomplice. 

Ir I could ſuſpe& you, my dear Charles, 
of ſeeing nothing in Lady Anne but her great 
fortune and her enchanting figure, I believe, 
I ſhould be capable of telling a lye, to pre- 
vent her diſtinguiſhing you from other per- 


ſons of your rank. Among all the difipated, 


French of whom I have been diſcourſing, 1 
G 3 have 
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have not found one who was contented. On 

the contrary, the few well matched who ad- 
here to the ancient manners, and who have 
had the judicious firmneſs neceſſary to con- 
fine their wives to them, live honourably, 
and have reaſon to be ſatisfied with their lot. 

Good huſbands, in ſpite of the faſhion, they 
are good fathers ; and they never think them- 
ſelves happier than in the boſom of their 
family. Domeſtic oeconomy and ambition 
agreeably employ them. 2 taſte the 
ſoothing pleaſure of not dying wholly. How 


great ſoever depravity may be, an inward 
conſciouſneſs of our duties ſtill remains at 
the bottom of our hearts; and there is no 
true reſpect in Society, even in the opinion 


of the moſt corrupt, but for the virtuous 
man who performs thoſe duties with gentility 


and eaſe. 


1 am, &c. | 
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LET TER 
To Lapy ANNE S. 


True idea of the pleaſures and accompliſhments sf 
the French Ladies. Education of the Engliſh 
Ladies. How it aſſures them of ſatisfattion 
in Society. Education of a young Lady of 
quality in France. Of what little ſervice it 
1s to ber in the world. Abſurdity of the edu- 
cation of Convents. How the duties of the 
miſtreſs of a family are neglected. How they 
contribute to the ha 117 of @ virtuous wo- 
man. Miſtake of the Marchioneſs de Main- 
tenon in the royal eftabliſhment of St. Cyr. 
Cenſure of the education given to young Ladies 
in that bouſe. How little attention is there 
paid to their deſtination. Recommendation in 


favour of Sir Charles, 


Dax Covs1n, 


1289 loſe much of the high idea 
1 which I have of the exactneſs of your 
Judgment, if you were well acquainted with 

the French Ladies, and ſhould then ſtill be 
Jealous of the reputation which they juſtly 
have, of being extremely amiable. I would 
ſcarce allow this jealouſy to the -Counteſs 
G 4 of 
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of C. in whom Nature ſeems to have ato. 
ned, at the expence of the mind, for her pro. 
digality as to perſonal accompliſhments. er 
illuſtrious ſiſter, who is not inferior to her in 
beauty, would only have had compaſſion for 
theſe French Ladies whom you think deſerving 
of envy. Aſſure yourſelf, my fair couſin, 
that that Aluttering gaiety and vivacity which 
delight us fo much, conduce not at all to 
their own ſatisfaction, When once theſe 
lovely women are accuſtomed to the encomi- 
ums which their charms- procure them, they 
perceive that they depoſit in Society all they 
poſſeſs, and that Society makes them no ſolid 
return. The diſſipated life which had ſo many 
allurements for them, when they entered into 
the world, does not fail to appear to them as 
fariguing as it really is. The circles aud al- 
femblies, of which they are the ornament, 
foon preſent them nothing more than the ne- 
ceſſity of conſtraint, that they may keep to 
- themſelves the wearineſs which they carry 

thither. Often reduced to wiſh for Glitude, 
they are rio ſooner in it, than the void which 
is in their minds makes them find it inſup- 
portable, from the difficulty. of recollecting 
and employing themſelves in it. Like a 
Comedian, who is not diverted with the di- 
verſion which he occaſions, they regret being 


condemned to communicate a pleaſure o_ 
they 
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they do not partake; and they lament their not 
having received from a different education 
other taſtes, other talents, and other manners. 
Tux Engiifh Ladies are trained from their 
tendereſt youth to rhe. articles of domeſtic 
econamy, to the works of the needle, to good 
reading. We think not that they ſhould be 


ignorant of hiſtory and geogra hy, and that 
they 0 


ſhould know nothing igion but the 
catechiſm of children. Moſt of them learn 
muſic and drawing. More retired than the 
French Ladies, they cannot but be pleaſed 
with retirement, as they know both how to 
amuſe and employ themſelves, . The parents 
ſeruple not to interrogate, to liſten to them, 
on the which they form, before. mar- 
rage, for the management of a family, 
for the education of children, They talk 
to them with no leſs confidence on the 
methods and the hopes to deſerve a good 
huſband, than they avoid with care to in- 
yu them with the coquetry which increaſes 
the crowd of lovers. The domeſtic embar- 
raſſments, the cares which a family requires, 
when they are involved in them, neither ſur- 
priſe nor chagrin them, becauſe they were 
prepared for them long before; becaule at the 
lame time when they were made acquainted 
with the duties of has ſtate, they were fur, 
niſned with proper inſtructions to diſcharge 
G5 them 
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them with as much eaſe as dignity. Atevery 
period of her life, an Engliſb . finds oc- 
cupations ſuitable to her taſte, which time 

never fails to vary. She enjoys even in her 
old- age ſome ſweets of Society; becauſe ſhe 
has made herſelf in Society ſome permanent 
connections. As ſhe brought thither ſolid en- 
dowments, with the charms of her mind and 

erſon, the diminution, or the loſs, of the 

atter does not deprive her of the eſteem in 
which ſhe was held. If you extend this pa- 
rallel more minutely, you will ceaſe, my fair 
Couſin, to be jealous. Can the never living 
for one-ſelf be ſtyled living? 

A French young Lady, at ſixteen or ſeven- 
teen years of age, ſometimes ſooner, goes 
from a convent into the world. You know 
what a convent is. The Nuns, with whom 
ſhe has lived ever ſince her childhood, reſtore 
her to her parents, who frequently the ſame 
day deliver her to a huſband, whom ſhe knows 
by having received ſome frigid compliments 
from him through a grate. She knows very 
well how to ſay her beads, the angelus, the 
benedicite, the thankſgivings. She has learned 
a hundred ways of recommending herſelf to 
the ſaint whoſe name ſhe bears, to her guar- 
dian· angel, to the patron-ſaints of the order and 
of the convent. She has read more than once 


ſome extracts of the Legend. She knows a 
| number 


F 
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number of marvellous tricks, which demons 
and ſpirits play in this lower world. She is 
ignorant of none of thoſe little paſtimes, with 
which the imagination and judgment of girls 
are exerciſed. She can colour images, and 
adorn with ſtraw and gilt paper ſome Agnus- 
Deis and relics, as elegantly as a profeſſed 
nun, Perhaps ſhe alſo knows how to em- 


broider a flower in gold or ſilver on ſilk, and 


in thread on cloth, to work à la Marly, to 
make buckles of ribbons, and even to knit 
ſtockings. She has received, in the great 
parlour, ſome leſſons of the minuet and coun- 
try- dance; ſhe makes admirably well the moſt 
profound curtſies. Laſtly, if ſhe is found to 
have a taſte and talent for muſic, the Matron 
Grand-chantreſs will have taken pleafure in 
teaching her to ſol-fa, and ſhe will ſing moſt 
devoutly little hymns and long canticles. 

Ser, Madam, how far they gor. The 
knowledge, the talents, the attainments of a 
young French-woman of quality, who has 


M————— 


+ It is amazing, that this education of girls in con- 
vents ſhould maintain its credit ſo long, But it is in- 
conceivable, that our neighbours, who are ſo happy as 
not to have cloyſters among them for this purpoſe, 
ſhould envy the French their blindneſs, and ſend their 
Children into the convents of Flanders and Paris. What 
cannot the contagion of faſhion effect? The Ladies of 
Brabant, the Dutch catholics, will be mothers in the 


French mode, | 
been 
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been well educated! The mother glories in 
having a daughter ſo well formed for the 
world; fhe pretends to diſcover that ſhe does 
not hold up her head, that ſhe has a ſhoulder 
too high, or an awkward air, - to have it 
thought, that ſhe may ftill be improved, ſo as 
to become a prodigy. The young Lady, en- 
riched with ſuch an ample collection of fine 
things, 1s placed at the head of a numerous 
and ſplendid howſhold, is preſented at Court, 
introduced into all companies, given up to 
the great worldz and-it is recommended to 
her to become the mother of a family within 
the year. | 
Do not imagine, my dear Couſin, that a 
rudent mother-in-law, and ſome female re- 
ations, equally furniſhed with reaſon and ex+ 
perience, will concur, by their advice and in- 
ſtructions, to train the bride to her new ſtate, 
That would abſolutely ſubvert the mode. The 
good Ladies knew no more of it than this no- 
vice, when they entered into the ſame ſtate; 
and they remember that they would have been 
highly offended with thoſe female Mentor, 
who ſhould have taken upon them to be their 
preceptors. They call on time and experi- 
ence to give the finiſh to their new relation. 
The converſe of the world foon removed the 
ſtiff and unnatural air of the convent. They 


ſoon learned the games of hazard and com- 
merce, 
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merce, which are the life of good company. 
A few days were ſufficient to teach them the 
genteel employment of Kknotting, or the rich 
amuſement of making old gold with new 
lace, A dozen modiſh pamphlets ſoon made 
them forget the lectures of the cloyſter, and 
even the catechiſm. Before they had fre- 
quented; public places three months, their 
heads were full of gallant and amorous 
verſes, and they mg. with taſte the pretrieſt 
opera airs. Laſtly, ſome hair-drefling valets, 
and ſome elegant milliners, delivered them 
from the heavy fatigue of the toilet, Nurſes, 
overneſſes, tutors, colleges, and convents, 
icarce ſuffered them to perceive that they 
were mothers. The young woman mult ex- 
tricate herſelf, as they did, as well as ſhe is 
able. She muſt, like them, avail herſelf, as 
much as ſhe can, of her huſband's patience, 
muſt find, in her own genius, or among the 
friends of the other ſex, whom ſhe will know 
how to procure, the reſources which a pretty 
woman can provide herſelf againſt the ill-hu- 
mour of a jealous mate, againſt the caprices 
of play, and for her moſt extravagant fan- 
cies, When ſhe is no longer of an age to fi- 
gure in the gay world, muſt, after the 
example of other women of her rank, apply 
herſelf to devotion, where a hundred minute 
k exerciſes 
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exercifes will divide her time, and will not af. 
ford her leiſure to be weary. 

Auoxo the ſmall number of judicious 
Frenchmen with whom J am connected, I have 
not found one who does not view with pity 
the ridiculous cuſtom of entruſting to recluſes, 
to women who had never any knowledge of the 
world, the education of ſuch as are to be its 
ſupport and ornament. Can any thing indeed 
be more abſurd than to be ſent for bude 
in the duties of the nuptial ſtate into man- 
ſions where a ſingle life is deemed the ſtate of 
ſupreme perfection, where it is a crime to 
think of marriage, where the ſlighteſt ſpecu- 


lation on the appointment and ſuitableneſs of 


the two ſexes is threatened with the pains of 


hell? A rich Turk would be very happy to 


recruit his ſeraglio from theſe French ſemina- 
ries. He 1s fond of an Agnes; and this his 


women know ſufficiently to anſwer his pur- 


E But for a Frenchman, who ſhould find 
is equal and his companion in his wife, who 
ſhould divide with her the government of the 
family, one can ſcarce imagine an education 
for the ſex more irreconcileable with common 
ſenſe. | 

How I love the way of thinking of the 
Counteſs, your mother, on this ſubject ſo im- 
portant to Government and Society! I ap- 


plaud now, ſtill more than I did before my 
journey, 
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journey, the averſion which ſhe has for the 
boarding-ſchools, calling themſelves French, 
which are ſo much increaſed in the neigh- 
bourhood of London within the laſt forty 
ears. I am not more enamoured than that 
illuſtrious Lady, with our ancient uſages and 
cuſtoms; and I will never“ require her, who 
ſhall honour me with her hand, to ſacrifice to 
the child her fine neck, after having ſacrificed 
to the father her fine ſhape. | But I agree with 
my Lady that a daughter may, without a 
crime, have only a pious tenderneſs for the 
mother, who, having fortune enough to give 
her an education ſuitable to her birth, refuſes 
to take upon herſelf the care of it. 
Ax application to domeſtic concerns, and 
the education of her children, ought to con- 
ſtitute the happineſs of a woman of rank. As 


Our Engliman is very indulgent. He is not ſuch 
an enemy to faſhion as he imagines. Different times, 
different manners! It is related of Queen Blanche of 
Caftile, mother of St. Lewis, that ſhe could not bear 
that a Lady, affected with the cries of the little Lewis, 
ſhould give him her breaſt, while ſhe (the mother) lay 
extremely ill of a fever. Gueſſing, when the fit was 
over, the reaſon of the child's diſguſt for the ſcaldin 
milk which ſhe offered him, ſhe put her finger into his 
mouth, and made him bring up the other milk with 
which he had been glutted; bitterly complaining that 
any one ſhould preſume to divide with her the rights of 
a mother. The Ladies of the preſent age will think 
this vulgar to the loweſt degree, ny 
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the exerciſe of the chace and labour give a 
| reliſh to good cheer, the employments with 
which a worthy. miſtreſs of a family is occu- 
pied in her houſe, give a reliſh to the plea. 
fares which are offered her by Society, She 
paſſes from the one to the other with a never- 
failing vivacity, She is never ſurpriſed by 
wearineſs or diſguſt, becauſe ſhe knows how 
to prevent them by diverting them in time. 
This, Madam, is a lot which the French 
Ladies would have reaſon to envy, if they 
knew it. But by a prodigy more aſtoniſhing 
in this ingenious nation than in any other, 
there is: not the leaſt idea of 1t, even in the 
rovinces. Ten thouſand recluſes, alveady 
fuſfciently hurcful to Society, by the idle piety 
which takes them from the deftination of 
their ſex, completely finiſh all the miſchief 
of which they are capable, by receiving tri- 
bute from the ſlothful pride of a hundred- 
thouſand-mothers. There are no daughters of 
noble families educated in their fathers houſes, 
but thoſe whoſe. parents are not in circum- 
ſtances to pay for their board in a convent. 
THz ingenious and generous Marchioneſs 
de Maintenon was ſtrangely miftaken as to the 
deſign of her eftabliſhment of St. + Cyr, when 
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It St. Cyr was built at the end of the park at 
Verſailles in 1686.] . | 4 
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ſhe choſe from the old Nuns, who were moſt 
converſant in monkith ſpeculations, the Go- 
verneſſes of the young Ladies whom ſhe pro- 
poſed to make models for miſtreſſes of noble 
families in the provinces of France. Your 
Ladyſhip has an idea of that magnificent in- 
ſtitution, ſo worthy. of a great Ki ſo ho- 
nourable a proof of Phi —_— for his his Nobility, 
It ill exiſts in all irs ſplendor. But it has 
the fate which. the imprudence of its foundreſs 
might have expected; it does not anſwer its 
Intention, 

LEWIS XIV approved of the plan formed 
by the Marchioneſs of collecting together for 
one common education two or three hundred 
young Ladies of noble families not indebred 
to fortune, of inſtructing them, from tlie age 
of ſix to that of eighteen, in matters ſuitable 
to their birth, and of portioning them with 
four hundred pounds ſterling each, in order 
to diſpoſe of them to Gentlemen of {mall 
eſtates, who would eagerty ſollicit their hands. 
The portion-was to be a kind of royal ſubſidy 
in conſtant circulation for the Nobility in 
ſtrait circumſtances; and the good education 
of the — 00 was to diffuſe, as one 
may ſay, its fragrance and its influence many 
leagues round the neighbourhood of her huſ- 
band's habitation. This was a method ad- 
mirably contrived to convey into the remoteſt 

parts 
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150 of the country the beneficence of the 
onarch and the politeneſs of his Court. 
Bur they ſhould have conſidered what vir. 
tues and talents a Gentleman who makes the 
moſt of his little eſtate, and who is ambiti- 
ous to improve it, in order that he may the 
better educate. his children, would wiſh in his 
wife. It was natural to think, that a young 
perſon educated like a Court-Lady, would be, 
notwithſtanding her portion, a bad acquiſi- 
tion for a Country- Gentleman, and that ſhe” 
herſelf would either go with regret, or would 
find herſelf miſplaced in the houſe of ſuch a 
huſband. Tbe poor Damſels of St. Cyr, who 
ſhould have been inſtrutted..in rural labours 
and ceconomy, in the duties of a miſtreſs of 
a noble but not wealthy family, in the em- 
ployments of Solomon's virtuous woman, by 
noble widows made wiſe by experience, were 
placed under the leſſons and direction of a 
few old Nuns, whoſe only merit was their 
conſtrained chaſtity and their oſtentatious de- 
votion, To ſew, to embroider, to ſing, to 
ſpeak pure French, to declaim, with grace, na- 
ture, and warmth, ſome ſcenes of pious tra- 
gedies; all theſe are of ſome value, even 1n 
a cottage, But the young woman, who 
carries thither no other endowments, mult 
ſoon be an inſupportable burthen to the moſt 


patient huſband. The Country-Gentlemen 
1 | were 


were afraid of the yoke which theſe Lady 
Honeſtas would make them bear, proud of 
the protection of the Court and of their ele- 
gant education. They chuſe rather to con- 
ne&t themſelves with a Country-Girl, leſs 
amuſing and more uſeful, who can neither 
ſing with taſte, nor declaim with grace, who 
has in her ſpeech a provincial accent, and 
whoſe higheſt reading is her prayer- book; 
but who can review, every evening, the 
ſheep which the ſhepherd brings back to the 
fold, who knows the number of cattle that 
are driven to the fields and to the meadows, 
who goes herſelf to collect the eggs of her 
hens, and to take inſpection of their broods, 
who ſees her cows milked, and the cream 
taken off, the butter churned, the corn laid 
up, the ſacks meaſured, who is, in ſhort, in 
domeſtic oeconomy a ſecond and confidante, 
in labour a companion, and who promiſes to 
educate his children in the ſpirit of their 
ſtation, in the ſphere which their fortune 
points out to them. The poor Damſels of 
St, Or are only addreſſed by men who are 
tich enough to require in a wife nothing but 
virtue, 

ConGRATULATE yourſelf, my fair Couſin, 
on being born in a country where wiſdom is 
only a part of the perſonal endowments which 
a young lady of quality brings into RE 

's 
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band's houſe. Enjoy the delightful idea with 
which you muſt be inſpired by the. certainty 
of conſtituting the happineſs of him on whom 
you ſhall beſtow your eſteem and friendſhip, 
J have a higher opinion than ever of Sir 
Charles G. my beſt friend, ſince I know that 
. he is acquainted with your value. He has 
written, me many things to which I wiſh that 
you would give credit. Of all my acquaint- 
ance he is the man whom I think the moſt 
deſerving of the good graces of Lady Ann, 
and of the Counteſa her mother; and {6 
deeply am I intereſted! for my fair relation, 
that i cordially. urge her to receive the al 
dreſs of this worthy- man with the attention 
which it merits. I write on this ſubject 10 
your illuſtrious mother, and ſend her lomo 

intelligence well worthy of your curioſity, As 
I Know you to be equally generous and dil- 
creet, I have not required, it to be 25 ſecret 
from you. I ſhall ſoon. hear whether you 
are exact- in'the' courſe of proceedings. 


J ar, &c, 
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The aus bar writes for the pleaſure of writing, 
. Diſpofition, of the Court and people of France 
with regard to peace. Diſadvantageons idea 
of the Eaſt-India Company. Sir Robert's 
opinion of the canqueſts. Fragment of a new 
and ſcarce book concerning thoſe on the coaſt 
of Atrica, Refleftions on the Britiſh debt; 
bow it renders a laſting peace neceſſary. Dread» 
ful 77 Fa feneral redullion in Eng- 
land in conſequonce of the diſcredit of paper- 
money, Parallel of England, on the preſent 
footing, with France in 1720, Wiſe and 
ſure policy of Guſtavus-Adolphus, 


MY LORD, 


EN Jam to viſit my Friend 
L the Financer at his hermitage. I ſhall 
wait with 17 for the next courier, in 
order to ſend your N an exact account 
of my converſation with him. Encouraged 
not to burden my memory by the obliging 
complaiſance which has made you think my 
letter relating to him ſhort, 1 ſhall endea- 
our to ſpare nothing but words. I have the 
onour to wrire to your Lordſhip at preſent, 

| merely 
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merely for the pleaſure of writing to you, 
When I apply myſelf to that employment, 1 
think mylelf with you in your cloſet, and ! 
ruminate, if I may ſo ſay, the delicious hours 
which I devoured, when the friend of my 
King condeſcended to be mine, and to per. 
mit me to approye myſelf his. As my 
I ord-Duke acquaints you with the whole 
progreſs of his * you expect no. 
thing from me. What I can tell you of it, 
and what a politician of his rank can ſcarce 
believe, is, that, excepting the article of the 
fiſhery, and that of the ſugar - iſlands, the 
Court of Verſailles agrees ſincerely to our 
demands. At the time of the Family-Com- 
parts the French Miniſtry imagined Spain 
etter prepared for defence, and the wounds 
of the former reign more eaſy to. heal. They 
have not here the leaſt idea of our intending 
to keep the Havannab. Concerning that 
conqueſt there is no more to ſettle than con- 
cerning Martinico and Guadeloupe: it is the 
el and the laſt word of the Mini- 
ſtry. We ſhall profit by the guaranty which 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has given to the 
Stock-holders of the Zaſt-India Company. 


—— —____ 


+ [An account of the reduction of the Havannab 

| was received in England, Sept. 29, 1762, three weeks 
aſter the Duke of Bedford s arrival at Paris.] : 

S. - : T c 
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The Monarch will have their ſettlements in 
Aſia reſtored to them; becauſe the State 
muſt otherwiſe take upon herſelf a capital of 
between four and ſix millions ſterling, to 
which the actions amounted, However, it 
may be queſtioned, whether that Company 
ſo brilliant, twenty years ago, when the Sieur 
Dupleix had the government of their ſettle- 
ments, will be able to recover the loſſes 
in which it has been involved by the ignorant 
ſucceſſors of that able Governor. The Com- 
pany have no notion of the general intereſt, 
and leſs ſtill of that of the nation. The Di- 
retors, ſolely attentive to their own enrich- 
ing, and to the ſecuring to themſelves the 
wealth acquired during their direction, have 
no regard but to intereſt, recommendations, 
preſents, in the diſtribution of employments. 
The“ Iriſþman who carried on and completed 
the prodigy of the ſurrender of Pondicherry, 
ſtill finds ſome protectors F. It is ſaid, 
that he did not ſuffer all his Pagodas and 
Rupees to be taken. All who are intereſted, 
are for endeavouring to recover in whole or 


15 


* [General Lalh.] | 
I [He was, however, beheaded at the Greve, May 
io, 1766, by the fentence of the Parliament, and his 
confiſcated to the King, &c. He is ſuppoſed to 


—_—_— a victim to Court-intrigues, to ſcreen 


% 
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in part” their old/diſburſements,..and- utterly 
reject the advice to repair their loſſes by new 
advances, It is an old ſhattered veſſel, which 
the Court would gladly keep in commiſſion; 
but of which the boldeſt ſeamen refuſe to take 
the command, Whatever may become of 
it, for the; reſtoring of Pondicherry we ſhall 
be recompenſed by the ceſſion of the coaſt 
of Africa. I ſee nothing to make me ſuſ- 
pet, that, wich regard to that ſacrifice, the 
French will avail themſelves of reſtrictions 
and pretences to return. I think, neverthe- 
leſs, my Lord, that if with us a regard be 
not due to the prejudices of the people, the 
King's good ſervants ſhould counſel him to 
diſplay his generoſity, by declining ſome ac- 
quiſitions, of Which, it is -probable, France 
cannot bear the deprivation nor digeſt the 
loſs. The more reaſon we have, from the 
ſucceſſes: of aur arms, to expect an advan- 
tageous peace, the more does the ſtate of 

our finances requite us to think of making 
it ſolid and laſting; and for ſuch a peace we 
ſhall hope in vain, if we abuſe our preſent 
ſuperiatity. We have ſeen Spain continually 
intriguing, projecting, for fifty years paſt, to 
recover Gibraltar, which ſeems a waſp which 
we keep faſtened to the hive; to moleſt or 
diſquiet the bees. We haye ſeen her ſeize 
the firſt opportunity of breaking the — 

17 | COntr 
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contract, merely becauſe we forced her to 
make it with us in preference. How can we 
flatter ourſelves, . that France will ſuffer herſelf 
to depend on us, and on the · greedineſs of 
our merchants, for the purchaſe of negroes, 
of which ſhe. makes ſo large a conſumption 
| in her ſugar. and indigo plantations ? I have 

it from good hands, that they already per- 

ceive here the future cayils on this ſhameful 
part of our Africans commerce, whichwill again 


become a market of human fleſh; and able ſpe- 
culatiſts ſtyle that coaſt the Sileſia of their 
A * Britannic and Moſt; Chriſtian Majeſties.” 

, „Tus following is an extract which I think 
. well worthy of your Lordſhip's curioſity, on 


the inconveniences and advantages of this con- 
queſt, An Eugliſbman is ſuppoſed to ſpeak : 
Tus French ſettlement of Senegal, ſays he, 
is valued at an annual produce of a thou- 
* ſand and ſometimes twelve hundred ne- 
* groes, The ; gum-trade is an object of 
little conſequence to us, ſince the chiefs 
* of our factory, by; ſending their factors up 
* to Gambra, intercept in their route the 
* Mooriſh and Mandingo merchants who 


1 merc 

— eur their: gums to the fair of the Deſert. 
ch 5 f * — _ | — — = 
of A contract made with the Spaniſh Government by 


the Engliſh African Company, in the reign of James 
ll, for ſupply ng the Spaniſh Mi Indies with negroes.] 
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« To preſerve that ſettlement, without put- 
« ting themſelves to the expence of troops 
„ and fortreſſes, the French made them- 

&« ſelves tributary to Brak and. Damel, two 
e petty Negro Kings on the continent; and 
« they were to keep ſome magazines con- 
« ſtantly 'fugniſhed in the iſland of Gores, 
„ and a number of barks for the traffic, and 

“ ſeveral factories on both the banks of the Se- 
« negal. All theſe expences obliged the French 
« Company. to ſet a much higher price on 
„its negroes than was fixed by our mer- 
„ chants on the negroes of our traffic of 
«. Fames-Fort and Cape-Coaſt. On ſucceed- 
t ceeding the French in their poſſeſſions, we 
muſt enter on the expences which they had 
i there to ſupport, We muſt treat on the 
* ſame footing, as they did, with the negroes 
of thoſe cantons. The French Company 
« has accuſtomed them to French brandy, 
ce to the Siameſas of Rouen, to combs of the 
* manufacture of Normandy, to cloves from 
„% 'T;ndor and Ternate, to iron and copper- 
ee ware of the loweſt price. Would they 
« have theſe objects of barter from England? 
Me have neither the ſpinning of hemp not 
* of cotton. Our gin and rum will no! 
« make amends for brandy. Our painted 
e callicoes are of too high a price to be ſub- 


e ſtituted for the S;amezſes, Our combs, our 
« works 
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« works of ſteel and tempered iron, are too 
« well wrought and too dear. We muft 
therefore purchaſe goods to barter, and 
we ſhall be no more than factors in the 

* conquered ſettlement. i 
* As ſoon as the French ſhall be entirely 
* deprived of the traffic of negroes, they 
„vill magnify the advantage, and will be 
* irritated at their loſs. The reſentment of 
* the nation will animate the jealouſy and 
* bopes of individuals, who, leſs greedy of 
great gain than the Company, will under- 
take the trade in contraband. Againſt 
* theſe interlopers what will our forts and 
* factories avail us? I know only two reme- 
dies for this evil; and each is itſelf an 
* evil, The one is, to endeavour to force the 
* negroes, as we force the ſavage Canadians, 
to trade only with us. The other is, con- 
* ſtantly to-employ ſame guarda-coſtas and 
* armed veſſels, which may diſperſe the ſmug- 
* glers. But if the King of Spain, by the molt 
* politive orders and the moſt ſevere police, 
cannot prevent his ſubjects from carrying 
* on a contraband trade with us and the 
* French, how ſhall we make our prohibi- 
tions on that head obſerved by people ab- 
* ſolutely independent on us, and whom it 
* 1s impoſſible for us to hem in as we do 
* the Canadians? We muſt therefore be at 
ts, per- 
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_ « perpetual war with people whom only the 
convenience of trade detains on the ſea. 
„ coaſts, They have behind them an immenſe 
* continent and numerous nations. It re- 
& mains, that we drive from the coaſts the 
« interpolers. That is very difficult, and 
« the fea there 1s very rough. Large ſhips 
* cannot approach without danger: they 

will be braved by the ſmuggling veſſels al- 
% ways ſtouter than our ſtouteſt barks. They 
„ have no occaſion to enter any road. The 

* negroes ſwim two leagues off to ſea, and 
„they go much farther, in the rougheſt ſea 

and the ſtormieſt weather, with their ca- 
„ noes. Signals being once concerted, we 
„ ſhall be at an uſeleſs expence in our ſhips 
and forts. Our African Company, reduced 
„ to the ſame condition as the French Com- 
„ pany, will find itſelf incommoded by its 
C numerous factories; it will abandon ſome, 
and neglect others; and this trade, ſo ad- 
e Yantageous to us while it had juſt limits, 
„e will fall to decay, will even become a bur- 
& then, as ſoon as it ſhall be unlimited.” 

Tris pretended Engliſhman is inconteſtably 
a partiſan of our enemies; he will preſent 
only one of the faces of the medal. Howevef, 
my Lord, there is, I think, in his reaſoning 
a fund of truth which the moſt ſanguine 


Engliſhman could not miſtake, The krench 
Company, 
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Company, retaking poſſeſſion of its ſettle- 
ment, will not change its method. The 
moſt fickle and inconſtant men in the world 
ſem to pique themſelves on perſevering in 
their faults. It will ftill leave the French 
Colonies in want of negroes; it will ſtill ſet 
2 high price on thoſe with which it will fur- 
niſh them; we ſhall ſtill be the reſource of 
the coloniſts, who will the more favour us in 
our trade with them, as the ordonnances of 
their Sovereign reſtrain them from it, at the 
fame time that their wants lay them under a 
neceſſity of violating his prohibitions, 

We may, without undervaluing the credit 
of the nation, take it for granted, that our 
Stock-holders of the firſt rank, as well na- 
tes as foreigners, did not engage in new 
bans, during the war, but from a fear of 
katening our bankruptcy, by refuſing us 
that aſſiſtance. They affected ſecurity, in 
order to, produce it in others, Can it be 
doubted but that, after the peace, they will 
atentively pry into the ſtate of our funds, in 
order to regulate their repriſals upon them ? 
They will proceed little by little, in order to 
fatter us with hopes of bearing up againſt 
every thing. We ſhall make an effort to 
Inſpire a new confidence by our care; by re- 
peated efforts we ſhall at length be exhaulted, 
the firſt ſignal of which will communicate 


1 | itſelf 
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itſelf to all the Stock-holders, great and 
{mall; and the multitude will oblige caution 
to vaniſh. Your Lordſhip will be aware of 
what we ſhould be capable by lea and land, 
if, our paper-credit being loſt, we were again 
reduced to have only gold and ſilver for a 
ſymbol of riches and the inſtrument of com- 
merce. What a horrible confuſion in Great 
Britain ! What a dreadful revolution in the 
fortune both of the State and of individuals 
I ſuppoſe, our ſubſtance would on a ſudden 
be diminiſhed more than ſix eighths, eſtates 
real and perſonal, manual labour, the price 
of proviſions, taxes 'and impoſts, diminiſhed 
in proportion, How could we preſerve our 
ſuperiority on the ſea, protect our commerce, 
defend our colonies, and provide for the di- 
verſion which our enemy will force us to fur- 
niſh him on the continent? How itppry tre 
ſubſidies on which all the influence which 
we have in Germany depends + ? Putting the 


— 
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+ [Theſe queſtions, many true Engliſbmen will think» 
may be eaſily anſwered, viz, by withdrawing all thoſe 
ſubſidies, and by joining in no diverſion cn the conu- 
nent, but by confining our attention to our marine, 10 
that force which, under proper management, will at 
leaſt defend-us, and of which all the expence 15 dif- 
burſed among ourſelves, Our colonies too, properly 
encouraged and duly ſubordinate, will not only defend 
themſelves, but alſo be an inereaſing ſource of wealt 


and commerce to the mother-country. ] 
efforts 


1 
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efforts of zeal and animoſity at their utmoſt 
hight, the nation could not, in theſe laſt 
years of the war, have given the State more 
than five, or, at moſt, ſix millions ſterling, 
from all the taxes and contributions; and 
in each of thoſe years, the State wanted 
nineteen, Paper no longer being current, 
the void which the diſcredit of it would oc- 
caſion in the three Kingdoms would have an 
influence on the receipt as well as on the aſ- 
ſeſſmentg. Every thing but the total of the 
expence would be altered. I loſe myſelf in 
the ſhocking ſpeculation. 

Yours Lordſhip is deceived, if, to chear 
you, the fall of paper in France is quoted, 
at the time of the ruin of Law's ſyſtem, and 
the readineſs with which the Kingdom reco- 
vered from that criſis. The difference in the 
ſituation of the two Monarchies is prodigious; 
and the genius, the character, of the two 
nations, is as different. The good heads 
and good purſes of France preferyed them- 
ſelves from the convulſion, which, beſides, 
laſted only a few months. Marſhal de Vil- 
ars + was only the interpreter and imitator 


— — 
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+ The Marſhal loudly declaring his bad opinion of 
the ſyſtem, the Duke-Regent thought that it was of 
conſequence to his project to have it countenanced by 
this great Crown-Officer; and therefore ſent Law to. 
make him a viſit, and to talk with him. The Marſhal 

| H 4 likened 
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of many thouſands of rich and prudent men, 
who did not ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled 
by that Scotchman, In a word, the madacis 
for notes attacked none but people whole 
indigence was utterly indifferent to the State, 
which found means to recruit itſelf with their 
ſpoils. Few foreigners embarked with theſe 
imprudent Frenchmen , and this was a mil- 
fortune to France, who being able to ſecure 
herſelf after the ſucceſs of her bubble, might, 
by involving them in her bankruptcy, have 
enriched herſelf with impunity by their loſſes, 
After the abſolute ruin of the ſyſtem, con- 
cealed gold and ſilver circulated again. The 
Kingdom came off with the loſs of about a 
fifth of its ſpecie, which ſome artful foreign- 
ers ſhared among, themſelves, together with 
thoſe of its neighbours, who had ventured to 
undertake the making falſe notes. In the 
words of the Teſtament of Alberoni, © the 
« reign of Law's ſyſtem brought in to the 
* King the money of the people, and tranl- 
« ferred the void in the King's treaſury into 
* the purſes of individuals: it was the ma- 
* nagement of a quack, who removes the 


Ah 


— 


lictened to the Scerchwan, and only gave him for an- 
ſwer, that * he was not acquainted with the French; 
* that he had undertaken to drive a chariot drawn by 
« ynruly horſes, who would ſoon throw him from the 


« box, and trample him under their feet.” 
« leannels 
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« leanneſs of the face into the limbs, and 
« who diffuſes over the whole body the hu- 
« mours with which the head was troubled.” 

We ſhould be the happieſt of people, if 
we had no other diſadvantages to apprehend. 
The new ſources of commerce, which our 
conqueſts open to us, would ſoon recover the 
State and the nation from that ſhock, and 
the Government being no longer ſtraitened in 
eſtabliſhing a new oeconomical ſyſtem, it 
might, after ſome years, offer to new creditors 
ſecuricies ſo ſtrong, that, in ſpite of their 
experience, they might confide in them. 
Our laws, our conſtitution, our character, will 
reſtore our credit, in ſpite of all our rivals 
and all our enemies, when we ſhall appear a 
methodical people and true merchants. 

Bur, my Lord, pleaſe to obſerve, that the 
firſt foundations of the national debt were 
lad above ſixty years ago; and that it is a 
vaſt edifice, in which the nation, and almoſt 
the whole of Exrope, are aſſembled. All the 

are intereſted in the public funds, for 
at leaſt four-ſixths of their ſubſtance. Many 
are ſo for more. As to the greatneſs and 
power which we now poſſeſs, we cannot 
link in our real credit, without deſcending, 


in the balance of Europe, below our an- 


dent mediocrity in the reigns of the Stu- 
arts, 
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SINCE the origin of Papers all the eſtates 
in Great Britain have changed their nature, 
and are hve times leſs valuable. Such has 
been the confidence, that in contracts no 
mention has been made of the inſtruments 
of purchaſe or exchange. Our way of reck- 
oning remains the fame. Eighteen or twenty 
millions ſterling in gold and filver give their 
poſſeſſors no advantage over the peſſeſſors cf 

a hundred and fifty or a hundred and ſixty 
millions in paper. A note of thirty-two or 
thirty-three pounds ſterling has always been 
on a par with a weighty mark of gold; and 
It has conſtantly been given and received for 
it, before and ſince the various advances of 
labour and the materials of the paper-mine, 
Mortgages, ground-rents, annuities, quit-rents, 
dowries, jointures, entails, ſimple and com- 
pound leaſes, in ſhort, all the objects of pro- 
perty exiſt in accounts at the time when gold 
and ſilver were the only money that was cur- 
rent. We reckon five æras, at each of which 
eſtates of every nature, and of every kind, 
have riſen in value in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of the number of notes. At each ot 
theſe periods, and during their continuance, 
eſtates have changed hands; they have been 
ſold, bought, mortgaged, leaſed out, at dit- 
ferent prices. How, my Lord, could the 


knots and tangles of thoſe reductions be un- 
twiſted, 
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twiſted, if the loſs of the national credit 
ſhould make a reduction neceſlary ? 

Norhixo therefore ſhould be more dearly 
prized by the Britiſb Miniſtry than the main- 
tenance of peace, which is the only time in 
which we can baffle and defy the bad deſigns 
of our rivals and our enemies, and preſerve 
the confidence both of natives and foreign- 
ers. Guſtavus 2 when maſter of Ger- 
nam, from the Elbe to the Rhine, had his 
eyes fixed on Pomerania, He only deſired, 
as the fruit of his conqueſts, one {mall pro- 
vince, But he thought himſelf ſure of poſ- 
feſſing it afterwards by degrees. Let us ſet 
bounds to our ambition, \ us ſet none to 
our duration, The laſt Miniſtry did not 
heſitate to — the ſyſtem of ſubſidics, 
which they condemned in the former, while 
they were their oppoſers. If they were till 
in power, they would, like the new Miniſtry, 
be deſirous of peace, and they would conduct 
it more boldly, Ir is only for the people to 
we way to their paſſions in what regards 
their intereſts, Thoſe who have the honour +. 
to govern them ought to ſhew themſelves 
vorthy of it by rendering them happy, even 
in ſpite of themſelves, 


I am, &c. 


LET- 
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L'ETTER XII. 


To run Bisnor or R. 


 Humourous excuſes for ſome unguarded expreſſions 
in Letter III relating to the Clergy. A lucky ac- 
cidental opportunity of knowing the Jeſuits by 
themſelves. Portrait of an honeſt Ex-Jeſuit, 
Letter to that. extraordinary man from a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne. Biſhop's ſtrange 
reaſon for allowing the Jeſuits ſome miſſions in 
his dioceſe. Plan of the letter which the Ex- 
Jeſuit . ſhould write to that Prelate. His 
letter to the Marqueſs of N. By what right 
be deems A excuſable for baving been a 
good Feſuit. Proſecutton of the Jeſuits and 
that of the Knights-Templars compared. Why 
the proceedings againſt the former were nit 
violent. That the true ſubaltern Jeſuits could 
bave wiſhed for puniſhments. Inſufficiency of 
the penſion aſſigned ta the diſbanded Jeſuits. 
M. le Franc's ſcoruples as to the payment 
for maſſes. What opinion be has of the oath 
required by the Parliament. Remarkable com- 
pariſon of the General of the Jeſuits. 


My 
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will not be proof againſt the effort which 
ave made for your ſervice. Find amon 
good Engliſhmen one beſides myſelf who could, 
out of regard to your Lordſhip, bring himlelf 
with a good grace to be the friend and pro- 
tector of a Jeſuit z then, after you have found 
him, you may be allowed to ſuſpect me of 
kaving included your Lordſhip among that 
teſpectable Clergy, to whom I ſaid, perhaps 
improperly, that obſtinacy is natural.” “ 
Before I was rebuked, I had deſerved not to 
be ſo, I do not, however, repent of it; and 
you give your reprimands fo gently, you 
. heh with 10 much . that I 
ſhould be ſorry not to have received mine. 

I was, ſome days ago, at the Marqueſs of 
N's, whoſe brother is one of the Fathers of the 
Gallican Church. This Gentleman is a Cour- 
tier of the higheſt merit, who has only the ap- 
pearance of the national turn for frivolouſneſs. 
He has a known integrity, and a piety equally 
generous and ſolid, We were by ourſelves, 


| FLATTER myſelf, that your reſentment 
h 
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and deeply engaged in an intereſting conver- 
fation, when a ſervant came in to announce 
M. le Franc, a Jeſuit. The Marqueſs an- 
ſwering, that “he would receive his viſit in a 
„ moment,” I took it as a hint for me to re- 
tire, and endeavoured to do ſo, He ſtopped 
me. You need not withdraw, /aid be. 
This Gentleman is a Jeſuit, a good Chriſ- 
„ tian, and a good Frenchman, He was a 
« Miſſionary five and twenty years in Aa 
c and America. He {wears, that he has never 
« been admitted into the ſecret of the Society, 
* he proteſts, that the only order he ever re- 
e ceived from his General was, to endeavour 
to get himſelf killed by the Caribbees and 
„the Malabars for the greater glory of Gov 
„and of the Society of Jesvs, Like a diſ- 
* banded Officer, who has no fortune but his 
« ſword, and who ſeeks ſervice, he intreats: 
* me to recommend him to a living which 
„my brother has in his gift.” Without tel- 
ling the Marqueſs, that 1 would gladly be ac- 
quainted with his Chriſtian- Jeſuit, I begged 
that he might not be kept waiting in the anti- 
chamber. On his entering, I beheld a man 
about ſixty years of age, of the moſt engaging 
aſpect. He had ſo gentle a look, that at firſt 
I was tempted to believe that he was a wolt 
very ſtudious to conceal himſelf in ſheep's 
cloathing. See what prejudice is! Tnever 
” | mould 
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hould have had this idea, if I had not known 
that this man was a Jeſuit. - I think that it 
was falſe, that it made me unjuſt to him, and 
] will repair the fault by my readineis to 
ſerve him. | | | 

« You have taken a journey, Sir, in a man- 
ner to no purpoſe,” /aid the Marqueſs. ** My 
brother ſat out, a tew days ago, to make a 
„tour to his abbey.” I did not come to 
* preſent myſelf to his Lordſhip,” replied the 
Eccieſiaſtic. I have more need of your pro- 
' tection, Sir, than you imagine, and I thought 
J ought to leave my application to none but 
myſelf, I was kindly received by Mr. At- 
torney-General. Could you have imagined 
that my Lord has been leſs favourable to me 
than to a Member of Parliament? Here is 
the anſwer which I have received from his 
* Chaplain,” The Marqueſs took the paper, 
which he was deſired to read at his leiſure, 
45 it was only a copy. He promiſed all his 
good offices; and we entered into converſa- 
uon. I was very well pleaſed with the Ex- 
Jeluit, inſomuch that I promiſed him to in- 
tereſt in his favour a certain Lady who is ane 
of mine and the Biſhop's friends. The Mar- 
queſs deſired that he would write to that Pre- 
late, andyacquaint him with what he wrote, 
as well as with the anſwer he ſhould re- 


Cave, 
« The 
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« Tu fate of this good man intereſts you,” 

ſaid my friend, when he had withdrawn, * and 

„ think, not without reaſon. Since you 

„ ſhare with me in his troubles, you ought to 
« ſhare in his confidence. Let us ſec this 
« writing.” 


= 
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«LETIEK 


« FROM Mx. ABBE NM. Docro OF THE 
SORBONNE, ro M. Le FRANC. 


«33g -. 


6 HEN I delivered your letter to his 
Lordſhip, I ſpoke of you like a 
man who knew your worth. His firſt reply 
convinced me, that he has a particular eſ- 
teem for your perſon. But this eſteem is the 
very thing that has thwarted my application. 
A diſciple and friend of the late M. de Sens, 
my Lord gives his approbation in appearance 
only to the proceedings of the Parliaments 
againſt the heretofore Jeſuits. How ſkilful 
ſoever he may be in diſſembling, he diſcovers, 
from time to time, that he is linked to his 
old friends by ſtrong chains. When I in- 
liſted, to engage his conſent, on the Dean's 
reſignation in your favour, he afſumed a 
cloudy look expreſſive of his difſatistaCtion; 
and ſaid, that“ you deſpair of your Republic 
too ſoon; that he would not be the firſt 
* Biſhop in France who enliſted the deſerters; 
* that, in ſhort, a perſon of your capacity 
* and reputation might find in his Reman 
| more 
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more conſiderable reſources than a country 
living.“ 

* AT dinner, you, Sir, were the ſubject. 
Indeed, you have more friends than you 
imagine. His Lordſhip was congratulated on 
the acquiſition which his dioceſe would have; 
all with one voice joined in the compliment, 
I obſerved my Lord; he was uneaſy. At 
length, he broke ſilence: 

« I Loved the Jeſuits, ſaid be, becauſe I 
% have found them zealous friends. I have 
voluntarily employed them in my dioceſe, 
4 becauſe, in the words of St. Paul, they can 
« be all things to all men. None, like them, 
can adjuſt the ſhoe to every foot; they are 
acceptable every where. But this cvange- 
lical monkery pleaſes me only as an act of 
&© charity; and I ſhould have been very ſorry 
« if I had granted them for a year the powers 
„ which I have often given them with plea- 
&« ſure for ſix weeks. Their miſſionaries in 
town and country are ſo many walking 
« quacks, who comfort all their patients by 
only adminiſtering to them potions agree. 
able to the taſte, No one is cured; and 
« after the departure of theſe * ſpiritual moun- 
« tebanks, my clergy have occaſion for all 
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E The ſame appellation was . with at leaſt 
equal propriety, to Orator Henley by Biſhop be 
; chelt 
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their ſeverity to reſtore the regimen, and 
recover the credit, of good pharmacy. 
« Notwithſtanding the fine ſtories - that are 
« told by the authors of the Lettres edifiantes, | 
do not think their foreign miſſionaries 
better than the Provincial Apoſtles. M. ie 
Franc is an able man, too able perhaps for 
the employment which he ſollicits. My 
« Clergy, I doubt, would not be pleaſed with 
him. For my own part, I know I ſhould 
not.“ 

„Tuts harangue was delivered with a voice 
and look that ſtruck your friends dumb. We 
made a quick tranſition to other ſubjects. I 
am, nevertheleſs, of opinion, that you ſhould 
not deſpair of ſoftening the Prelate. He loves 
to be treated like a Father of the Church; 
and he will be pleaſed to ſee, that you have 
ſo high an idea of his abilities, as to plead 
your cauſe before him. Be not ſparing,-Sir, 
of good and folic arguments. Only be always 
careful to cloſe with ſubmitting your doctrine 
to his, and with proteſting that the ſame 
principle of obedience, which made you con- 
torm to the will of your ſuperiors in your em- 
ployments in Afa and America, will govern 
your conduct, when you ſhall labour under 
his orders in his dioceſe. Remind him of what 
ls good in the inſtitute of St. Ignatius. Draw, 


up your defence of the law which the chiefs 
* have 
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have impoſed on themſelves to conceal from 
individuals its faulty parts, In ſhort, make 
uſe of all your cloquence to anticipate objcc- 
tions. I am ſure, you will receive the advice, 
which I have the preſumption to give you, 
with the ſame ſpirit of friendſhip which ſug- 
geſts it. I wiſh to ſee you contented; and if 
my wiſhes are not gratified, the ſame affection, 
which would have made me partaker of your 
ſatisfaction, will give me a 1 in your dil- 
appointment, &c.“ 


AccoRDinG to the Chaplain's advice, M. i 
Franc will write to the Biſhop; and I inſure 
your Lordſhip a copy of his letter, the ſketch 
of which ſeems ro promiſe ſomething to ſatisfy 
your curioſity. The Marqueſs having men- 
tioned to me one, which he received at the 
beginning of his connection with the good Je- 
ſuit, I begged to have a fight of it; and I have 
here incloled the copy. Be not apprehenſive, 

my Lord, of being too indulgent to me. | 
may be a great ſinner; but I am capable of a 
moſt hearty repentance, and if I have offended 
your Lordſhip, you are at liberty to fix the 
reparation. I am, &c. 
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« From FaTHER LE FRANC, an Ex- 
JesviT, To The Max of N, 


„Stn, 


O are very generous in doing ho- 

nour to the genius of our age by the 
benevolence with which you honour me. 
Whatever may be the influence of that ſweet- 
neſs of manners which is ſo highly extolled, 
you, Sir, have a right to be proud of the equity 
which has induced you ſtrenuouſly to protect 
the unhappy. I have already lived long 
enough ſince the ſuppreſſion, to be ſenſible 
that I am indebted to perſons who condeſ- 
cend to afford me their compaſſion. If I 
lometimes conſider myſelf as an accomplice 
eſcaped from a band of conſpirators, whom 
the general hatred purſues; if, thoroughly 
aſhamed of having been, without knowing it, 
an inſtrument of the ambition of the chiefs, 
am contented to paſs for an idiot, and to 
be abſolved for that reaſon; imagine, Sir, how 
much I think myſelf obliged to thoſe who en- 
tertain a more favourable opinion of me, to 
thoſe who deign to allow for the force of edu- 
cation, 


\ 
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cation, and the prejudices which it inſtills, 
to thoſe who are ready to admit, that, with 
ſome underſtanding, and great integrity, 
good only may be diſcerned, in a mixture of 
good and evil, by ſuch as are convinced, from 
the ſtudy of their own hearts, that the more 
truly pious and honeſt men are, the leſs do 
they conſent to a compoſition concerning that 
which they have been accuſtomed to eſteem 
One of their firſt duties. 
« I rinD this, Sir, by fatal experience. The 
cry of the nation againſt the Knights-Tem- 
plars was neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo general, as 
it is now againſt the Jeſuits. But I cannot do 
honour to the ſpirit of our age on the different 
treatment which has been given to the two So- 
cieties; and you will eaſily allow, that this dit- 
ference is owing to the rank of the adverſaries 
of the one and the other. The Templars had 
rovoked Princes and the Great, whoſe wrath 
is a devouring fire, whoſe vengeance knows no 
limits, whoſe hearts onoe ulcerated are filled 
with incurable wounds. The ruin of that ex- 
travagant Eccleſiaſtical Militia had been made 
by King. Philip a point of honour. That 
Monarch and the Sovereign Pontiff had agreed 
that the deſtruction of the Order ſhould be 
effected by force. When they had ſet their 


hands to the work, it was neceſſary to os 
| plete 
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plete it. + The irregularity of the proceed- 
ings is at preſent univerſally allowed, But 


thoſe who are accountable only to Gon may 


deſpiſe forms. The Pope's conſent kept the 
people in a reſpectful or ſtupid ſilence on the 
heinouſneſs of the imputations, the horror of 
the puniſhments, and the proteſtations of the 
puniſned. The people were only ſpectators. 
« Tye Jeſuits, on the contrary, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the favour of Princes and the 
Great, heard on a ſudden the voice of the 
people raiſed againſt them. The people are 
23 eaſily pacified as provoked ; and the 


[+ The Order of Knights-Templars being accuſed 
by two of its Members of many horrible crimes, which 
were alſo confeſſed by others, was ſuppreſſed by Pope 
Clement V in the Council of Jienne, A. D. 1312, at the 
defire of Philip IV, or, The Fair, after numbers of the 
Knights had been put to death at Paris, proteſting their 
innocence to the laſt. And five years after, the Grand- 
Matter and chief Officers, revoking their former cohfeſ- 
lon, for which they had been doomed to perpetual im- 
priſonment, were burned, and the reſt of the Knights 
of the Order diſperſed. Their eſtates were given to the 
Knights of Rhodes, now of Malta. The Order was 
every where ſuppreſſed in England by authority of Parli- 
ament, but upon general ſuggeſtions, and the Knights 
were confined to certain convents, with handſome allow- 
ances, In the Spaniſh kingdoms, they ſuffered no in- 
Jury in their perſons, but only the loſs of their eſtates, 
On the whole, it has been doubted whether the greateſt 


crime of theſe Knights was not their wealth and their 
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object of their wrath is no ſooner given 
up to their vengeance, . than he become; 
the object of their pity. The Parliaments 
having judged the extinction of the Jeſuits 
neceſſary, thoſe great aſſemblies, to make a 
durable work, ſhould have proceeded in it 
with as much ſeeming mildneſs and circum- 
ſpection as firmneſs. They ought to have 
ſhewn themſelves exempt from paſſion, in 
order to have always the voice of juſtice to 
oppoſe to that of pity. When they treated 
the body with rigour, which they artfully 
introduce as a foreigner, they ſhould have 
appeared indulgent to the members who are 
natives, of whom, ſooner or later, the gene- 
ral commiſeration would have undertaken 
the defence. Inſtead of .enormous crimes, 
of which the ſuſpicion alone would have been 
ſufficient to make the Order of Templars de- 
teſted, the Parliaments have only laid to the 
charge of the Jeſuits ſome bold or raſh opi- 
nions, ſome erroneous principles of morality 
and doctrine, a form of religious diſcipline, 
of which they are now pleaſed to refuſe the 
toleration, laſtly, ſome ſpeculations, * which, 


though juſtly branded by thoſe Sovercign 


Can this M. Ie Franc be ſincere in ſeeming to be 
ignorant of the many outrages which are ſpecified in 
the different reports of the King's Counſel? 

Courts, 
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Courts, have all been conſtantly approved 
and authoriſed by the Court of Rome, deemed 
admiſſible and probable by moſt of the ſchools 
of Catholic Europe, ſometimes diſputed and 
attacked by the Univerſities in ill-humour, 
but tolerated for more than two centuries, 
in the Kingdom. Theſe were no ſufficient 
motives for ſentence of death, by. the rope, 
the ſword, or the fire, to be paſſed on the 
Chiefs and the Members of the Society of 
£8US. 
g « PERHAPS in the firſt tranſports of hatred 
with which they were inſpired, the people 
would have applauded a ex proſcription 
of the body and the members. But thoſe of 
the — 5 who, by flight would have 
eſcaped in great numbers from the hand of the 
executioner, would have found an aſylum 
abroad. There they would have entered an 
appeal to people better informed and leſs pro- 
voked. They would have alledged the ſince- 
nity which the approbation of the Sovereign 
Pontiff implied. They would have made the 
beſt of the ſecurity which that approbation 
gives to the moſt daring Divines. 
Wuo will engage that a time will never 
come, * in which the Clergy of France will not 
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* Simia ſemper Simia. The Ex-Jeſuit maliciouſly refers” 
io the accommodation of Lewis. XIV with Innocent XII 


y in 1693.” „% Every one of the new Biſhops to whom the 
VOL. I, 1 „ Pope 
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be obliged by irreſiſtible reaſons of ſtate to 
ſacrifice to ſome politic and reſolute Pope 
ſome of their liberties and determinations ? 
Like the Jews tranſported into J and 
Media, the French Jeluits, diſperſed in different 
aſylums of Germany, Italy and Poland, would 
he ſupported by the hope and expectation 
of their re- eſtabliſnment. The vacancy which 
their expulſion woukl make in the Apoſto- 
Jical Militia of France would be the more ſen- 
ſibly felt, as, like thoſe protected by the edit 
ot Nantes, they would labour abroud fo us to 
make theinſelves regretted in their own country, 
Their complaints weuld more the propic with 


pity for, their fate. Their 0] friends would 


thereby be emboldened to tand forth. In— 
trigue and cabal would have ſomething 19 
zuthorite them to eiſpouſe the cauſc. They 
would penetrate to the Court, they would 
make their way into the Parliaments. Thi 
was teen in the reign of Ileumy IV +, An ar- 
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Pope ſent Bu, Jays the Preſident Henauls, wrote him 
Ja letter of ſubmtſion, to! fhew him their concern for 
what had paſſed. "They continued however in F rar 


to follow the maims contained in the declaration 0! 


«© the Clergy of 1682. 

+ Another malicious tura of the Jeſuit, Te allude 
to the batiſnment pronounced by the Parliament of Pa: 
115 ig 1994, and rejegdded by thoſe of Zeuleuſe and Deur- 
geanu, then revoked by an edit of the King, and by 


zu airet of the Parhament of Paris itſelf. 
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et of Parliament is not an irrevocable arret 
of the Fates. From being agents againſt the 
ſeſuits, the people would become ſollicitors in 
their cauſe; and the Court annulling the pro- 
ceeding of the Parliaments, thoſe reſpectable 
bodies would be reduced to the neceſſity of 
making the purity of their intentions be ad- 
mitted as an excuſe for their rigour, 

„Ar the beginning of the laſt century, 
Venice“ pronounced that extinction of the 
Company and the baniſhment of all the Com- 
panions of Jesus, What was the conſe- 
quence ? The ſeverity of the ſentence became 
in the hands of powerful mediators a reaſon 
for defiring and obtaining its repeal, 

MW are treated gently, Sir, or at leaſt the 
people may think ſo, But I would boldlly 
ay in full Parliament, that we owe no thanks 
br it to our judges : the perſonal regard 
wich they have obſerved is a refinement of 
policy to make the Society of Jesvs abandon 
al hopes of reinſtating itſelf in France; it was 
proper to make the individuals, who coin- 
poſed it, unconcerned -s to its exiſtence; it was 
ceflary to diſable them from acting or ſpeak- 
ag in its behalf, without incurring the danger 

* They were baniſhed as a puniſhment for their fab. 
viſion to the interdict laid by the Pope on all the Yere- 
ler State. They were reſtored, at the interceſſion of 
dg IV, but under very burthenſome reſtrictions. 
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of being thought to poſſeſs the ſpirit of the 
body. The rallying a diſperſed troop is 19 
great difficulty to an able chief, while to rail; 
again that which has been diſbanded and in- 
corporated, a ſecond creation is requiſite, 
Thoſe: of us, if ſuch there be, whom that 
ſpirit of the body has entirely depravcd, ma 
wiſh that we had been treated hike the Tem- 
plars. Death is neither more dreadful nor 
more painful in France, than in Japan and 
China, where ſo many Jeſuits have chearfully 
undergone it. 

Is the ſtate ta which the enacting part 
of the great arret red uces us, we ſhall ſoon be 
objects of total indifference to the people. 
Blended with the crowd of Eccleſiaſtics whoſe 
habit we have taken, we ſhall diſappear from 
their eyes; and ſome ridiculous nick- name 
will be all that will remind them that there 
have been Jeſuits in the Kingdom. 

© CERTAINLY, all this combination was 
formed by the Magiſtrates who prevented the 
apoſlolica! functions being interdicted to us, 
after our reform. An alimony, ſuch as has 
been granted us, if it was ſettled on ſolid ſe. 
curity, may be fully ſufficient for a young man 
capable of bending under a new yoke. It 
may well be ſufficient alſo for thoſe vegetating 
beings in a human form who make happincls 


conſiſt in having nothing to do. The * 
WI 
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will procure his penſion and his perſon to he 
received into one of the religious communities 
whoſe obſcure inutility the Parliaments reſpect. 
ind there he will grow old without diſquiet, 
The others, peaceably enjoying their inde- 
pendence and ſloth, will ſecure to themſelves 
an animal life, for the reſt of their days, with 
the citizen or the ruſtic. But a man of near, 
ſixty years of age, employed for more than 
thirty in the moſt painful functions of the 
zpoſtleſhip, a man to whom ſtudy and labour 
are become wants, and who adds to moſt ot 
the wants of this kind of life the profoundeſt 
ignorance of domeſtic ceconomy, has not this 
man much cauſe to lament, with his penſion 
of 400 livres, no leſs uncertain as to its con- 
unuance, than as to the regularity of its pay- 
ment? Would it not be very grieveous to 
me, that. being, in ſpite of myſelf, again my 
own maſter,. I ſhould not be at: liberty to 
avail myſelf. of my ſtudies and my genius, to 
ſupport me in my old age, and to keep me 


| from indigence, without being chargeable to 


i family. by which I deſerve to be forgotten, 
to whoſe affiſtance I have no longer any right, 
un, by the help of religion and the laws, I de- 
prived it of. its fortune, and fled from its ſer- 
aps a an age when I might have been uſeful 
0 it: 

13 « I KNOW, 
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„KNOW, Sir, that, beſides our penſor, 
the recompence, which is politely called the 
fee, for maſſes, and which is in reality a pay- 
ment for them, is placed to our acccurr, 
But I h:ve on this article F a way of think. 
ing, which the moſt dreadful poverty will never 
make me relinquiſh. I will never ſell, at a civil 
rate, a Sacrifice which is involuable, I have been 
accuſtomed to think, that the ſervice ef the 
altar, always honourable, always meritoricus, 
ought to be gratuitous, if it be not toilſome; 
ana that if a price be ſet upon the Sacred Mi- 
niſtry, it ſnould be fixed, like other prefe!- 
hens, in proportion to its labour. Ihe ox 
ſhould be nouriſhed with the fruits cf the 
earth which he tills; and the labourer ſhould 
ſubſiſt on the profit cf the ſweat of his brows, 
I do not condemn the practice that is eſta- 
bliſhed in the dioceſes of France, of taxing the 
 tnaſſcs ® more or Jeſs gecording to the price 
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+ It mvſt be ſaid, to the konour of the Jeſvi's, thet 
in their houſes they did rot carry on the trade of the 
veſtry. They always ſaid their maſits grazcs for thur 
friends and their clients, This made Father % Sary, . 
torney-General of the Society in Fraxce, ſo liberal c> 
that conſolation to poor Lyonct of Marſcilles, as ment 
oned in the letters quoted in the Procels, : 
The maſſes are at 15 and 20 fols at Parts. They 
nre 12 at Orſeaxt, 8 at Beſangen, 5 in, Been and 
Prevence, "They are paid 25 ſols at %%%, Prog, 
and Munich, 
cf 
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r the moſt neceſſary proviſions in the diſttict ij. 
| will not ſay, that it is ſhameful and unjult 
that a prayer of half an hour ſhouid paſs for 
the labour of a day, and be charged as ſuch. 


. But I am of opinion, that the ordonnances of 
r eur Lords the Biſhops on that ſubject are of 
1 the ſane nature as certain privileges of .Glict 


1 pine in the old law, granted to the Jett, by 
: the Lavegiver, with reg et, and in mere con- 
0 deſcenſion to their M rakneſs; cetarfe of the 
; bazdneſs of their hearts, ſays the Golpel, | I 


N think that I am allowed to liſten only to my 
- conſcience and my underſtanding, as to the 
x refuſal, or acceptance, of the favour, I have 
e found, I aan — in St. Paul the principle 
1 WT 0 which I ſollicit an employment in the Sa- 
ö 


cred Miniſtry. Va man deſire the office of a 


O 4 th. A r r 8 — tt. —Y 4 


0 t [Similar to this is the wile and pravident regula- 
sos elahliſhed in our Ax Univetſities by an Act of 


: the 18 Ex. ch. vi. which rettrains all Colleges (C' 
p "ant W rxcbefter included) from granting [eoſes of 
: " 13:hes, or ef land, without referving a third partac? 
s bea ta be paid in corn ; that is to ſay, in good wheat 
a " for Cs. Sd, the quarter, or xray, an good ualt for $5, 
i the quarter, c wrdery and for defait gherect, tar 
5 "*1enants are to pay in ready money aſter the rate that 

the beſt wheat and malt are ſold for in the market im- 
; ' mediately beſore the rent-day ;“ by virtue f which 
4 "Ute, planned by Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of 
£ Yate, notwithitanding the decreaſe of the value ot 

money, a conſiderable part of their revenues is pres 
l:rved to thoſe Societies, ] 


1 4 Piſhep, 
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Biſtep, ſays that Apoſtle, be defireth a gecd 


work. 

* Hz certainly does not mean a Biſhop. 
ricx. He therefore maintains, that it is good 
and honourable to ſeek the labour which en- 
| _ us to the acknowledgments of the faith- 
{ul, 

« T CANNOT exprels to you, Sir, how much! 
am obliged to you for the readineſs with which 
you have procured the reſignation which the 
Dean of N. ſo generouſly offers to make in my 
favour. I will immediately and preſent 
myſelt before Mr. Attorney-General, and of- 
ter him proper ſecurity as to the oath which 
I have already taken to obſerve the terms ot 
the arret, I was a Frenchman before I was a 
Jeſuit z and not having ceaſed to be a Chril- 
tian by becoming a Jeſuit, I have no reluc- 
tance to contract, from the hands of the ſu- 
periors which the laws of my country have 

wen me, ſuch engagements as I find con- 
— to the laws of Gop. I ſhould never 
have entered into the Society of Jesvs, if the 
ſame authority which at preſent condemns 1ts 
inſtitute had not teſtified its excellence by the 
grant of many prerogatives denied to other 
religious communities. 

« T MAKE no doubt, that I have ſome ob- 


ſtacles to encounter in the Court of 2 
a | vi 
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But by good arguments, and a little patience, 
| flatter myſelf, I ſhall ſurmount them. The 

General of the Jeſuits moſt probably will not 

imitate thoſe ancient Italian Captains (Condot- 
tieri+ who rather choſe to ſee their ſoldiers be- 

come vagabonds and ſluggards than labourers 

and citizens. His Reverence has no longer 

any reaſon to doubt that the Company of Ix- 

ws is for ever ſuppreſſed in the Kingdom. 


Jam, &c. 


— — — — — 


| [+ Generals who ſell their troops] 


LETTERS ON THE 
L E F T ER XI. 


To Mr, AME N. Mercnant 1» 
LONDON. 


How apt we are to magnify diſtant oljefs. 
Critical obſervations on the Office of Commerce 
eſtabliſhed in France. Particular proofs that 
that Office is more prejudzcial than uſefull. That 
it diſcourages genious and invention in the arts. 
That it might be better compoſed. Inſtance of 

its had influence; -That the Engliſh are moe 
alſiſted in their commerce by the Parliament, 
Digreſſion on the different branches of great com- 
merce in France. That in them all, there is a 
convulſive weakneſs cheriſhed. with great pomp. 


F NONTRARY. to the eye, the mind mag- 

nifies objects at a diſtance. An axiom 
of the antients well known to you is, Major a 
lonzinguo reverentia. You have little idea of 
the care and attention of the Britiſh Govern- 
ment to commerce, becauſe you ſee it near, 
and are within reach of diſcovering even the 
leaſt defects. You have a much more advan- 
tageous opinion of France in that reſpect, be- 
cauſe vou only conſider her practice, which 
you, 
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you view at a- diſtance, in the groſs, becaule 
you value her regulations by reading them. 
The Frenc h are in the ſame manner miſtaken 
with regard to us. I am very far from rank- 
nz you among thoſe envious politicians, who, 
rmagining that the welfare of our neighbours 
is ſo much ſtolen from ours, exclaim at and la- 
ment their induſtry and wealth. You, I be- 
lie ve, are ſo much the friend of mankind, as to 
wiſh that they all were happy; and 1 am per- 
ſuaded, that if the compariſon which you 
make of England with France, fours your 
temper, your diſcontent ariſes leſs from the 
advantages over us which you aſcribe to the 
French, than from the indolence in Which you 
luppoſe us to languiſn with regard to our 
„ | | | 
Lr not thoſe ſplendid titles of the Office, 
the Chamber, the Deputies, the Council of 
Commerce, and that heap of ordonnances of 
tie Kings of France on the minuteſt particu-- 
lars relating to it, my good friend, impoſe 
upon. you. It i the Work of a hundred ſub- 
alterns, who have the madneſs to ſet up for 
perſons of conſequence, and whom ſome” 
miniſters, ambitious of the reputation of acute 
and laborious men, have allowed to treat 
gravely of. triſles. We have ſomething much 
better than all thoſe eſtabliſhments, becauſe 


de. have nothing of. that-kind ; and as long as 
| our. 
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our dear country ſhall preſerve the conſtitu. 
tion which ſhe has ſucceſſively inherited ſince 
the reign of Elizabeth, ſhe will have no reaſon 
to envy other commercial States, unleſs per- 
haps it be for their moderation, 4 
Tu Office of Commerce in France is an 
eſtabliſnment of the reign of Henry IV. Vou 
know how inconſiderable that department then 
was. The moſt neceſſary manufactures were 
then in their infancy; and the Duke of Sully, 
Miniſter of the Finances, oppoſed in Council 
the eſtabliſnment and encouragement of others, 
That Stateſman, much more ſolid than bril- 
liant, was of opinion, that the reſource of 
induſtry in the arts ought to be left to ſmall 
States, and that ſuch a kingdom as France 
mould derive, from the goodneſs of her ſoil, 
and from the culture of her lands, that real 
power and independent wealth, which are 
ſuitable to her: Obſerve, that the Kingdom 
was then one third leſs extenſive, and more 
populous, than at preſent. 


— — — 


+ This third muſt doubtleſs be underſtood as to pro- 
portion. A country of 300 leagues, which reckons 17 or 
18 millions of inhabitants, is really greater, and leſs 
populous by one third, than that of 200, which extends 
the number of its inhabitants to 19 millions ; and ſuch 
is the ſtate of France under Lewis: XV. Such it was 
under MIX. 


Tar 
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Tus Office of Commerce, over which 
Sully preſided under the King his waiter, was 
intended leſs to improve than to regulate 
that entirely new department. It was fo 
neglected in the following reign ¶ Lewis 
XIIIs] that the remembrance of it was loſt. 
However, in thofe times, when the Govern- 


ment was taxed with a ſhameful negligence 


43 to that ſource of wealth, the French made 
their principal ſettlements in America. So 
true it is, that liberty in this particular avails 
more than order. Lewis XIV re. eſtabliſnied 
the Office, which was one of thoſe which 
M. Colbert had under his direction. That 
Miniſter appointed ſome conferences, to 


which he invited thoſe Stateſmen who had 


moſt reputation. But there was not one of 
them who had made the ſubject his peculiar 
ſtudy. It muſt, however, be allowed, that 


the operations of Colbert are 2 of know 


ledge and capacity. Moſt of the regulations 
tend to encourage the manufacturer and mer- 
chant, to animate their induſtry, to give 
credit to their labour and correſpondence, to 


eſtabliſh the reputation of their integrity, 


within and without the Kingdom. This is 
the face of the medal: now behold the re- 
verſe of it. e 


Taz two characters of which Colbert was 


eompoſed ſeem to have ſuggeſted between 9 
« 
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all this polity. Before he entered into the 
ſcrvice of Cardinal Mazarin as an Intendant 
or a man of buſineſs, this French Miniſter was 
a trader. He had no experience but in mat- 
ters of trade, in manufacturing end ſelling 
Ly retail, he ſaw commerce at large only 
in confuſion; hence ſo mo ny niceties in the 
jiietutcs of the corporation of arts and 
redes, trifles ſeverely enjoined, which only 
put a conſtraint on all thoſe bodies, and ex- 
eite them to perpetual war or jealouſy Ihe 
Financer is equally diſtinguiſhable in the 
edicts, notwithſtanding the rhetoric of their 
preambles. We diſcover in the immenſe 
detail of regulations, the Miniſter ingenious 
in contriving treſpaſſes lucrative to his Ma- 
jeſty, induſtrious in deviſing ſubjects for 
impoſts and taxes; in ſhort, the King's man 
rather than the nation's man, zealous for tlic 
order, and indifferent or blind as to the free- 
dom, of commerce. He has ſepareted in. 
duſtry and commerce as lands are ſepꝭ rated. 
Grants and excluſive privileges have enſlaved 
talents and emulation. The dependence, in 
which the Office has kept individuals, has 
ſuffered only a very few to take wing by 
themſelves. France hes had a multitude ot 
moderate traders. But ſhe cannot produce 
four of them wha have ſoared to any great 
height, unleſs the fervice-and favour m the 
RENE: GUT 


A 


1 
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Court have given them courage and funds 
for the attempt, and leave to enrich them- 
fklves with impuri:y. ＋ Samuel Bernard, the 
moſt renowned in the laſt generation, was 
thrice a bankrupt. He once procured the 
niſe of ſpecie at the moment when he 
w:s to make ſome large payments; and 
the ſpecie reverted to its value when he ex- 
pected his returns: this was in the time of 
the Puke-Regent. 

Opserve, my friend, that the man of 
genius, who invents, improves, and in part 
brings to perfe&ion ſome arts and trades, is 
obliged to ſubmit his diſcovery to the exami- 
nation of the Office, and' to canvaſs for the 
ſuffrage of its chiefs before he can think of 
making it of value. Conceive the objec- 
tions and tricks which jealbuſy, prejudice, 
and ignorance, the patroneſſes of old cuſ- 
toms, the ene nies of innovations, never fail 
to excite againſt him: then value the encou- 
ragements, which, you are told, the French 
Government gives to commerce. Particular 
inſtances would carry me too far. Let me 
ak you, whether an Exgliſiman, who ſhould in- 
vent a machine, by means of which he could 
perform, at a ſmall expence, or with few: 
hands, the work which coſts other manufac- 


194 
— — 


11A celebrated banker at Part.] 


rurers 
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turers a large conſumption of men and mo. 
ney, would ſcruple readily to make ſuch an 
advantage of his invention as he pleaſes? Let 
me aſk you, whether he who ſhould diſcover a 
better manner of ſpinning, fulling, dying, 
than thoſe which are now in uſe, ought to 
account for the u_ of his manufacture to 
any but himſelf? You will reply, that 
e otherwiſe there would be endleſs vexation, 
« talents and genius would be diſcouraged, 
„ ſtifled,” Well, Sir, practice and law ſay 
the contrary. in France. The man who ſhould 
diſcover ſomething better than the Gobelins in 
tapeſtry, would have to ſtruggle with the 
patrons and all who are intereſted in that 
famous manufacture, in order to obtain leave 
to work it. It is ſo with all the reſt. M. 4 
*Yaucanſon, an able mechanic, has made a 
machine, 'in form of. a loom wound up, by 
means of which, one man may perform, in 
ſilks well wrought, the work of fourteen, 
In England, the Parliament would have re- 
warded the inventor, and recommended the 
invention. Here, the Office has pronounced, 
that ſuch a machine would reduce to beg- 
gary, for a conſiderable time, the weavers of 
Lyons, and other workmen of that claſs+; 


* [This ingenious artiſt exhibited ſome very curious 
automatons a few years ago in London.] 


+ [For the ſame it reaſon, the Turks have hitherto ' 
prohibite 


. 
, 
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and it has been rejected. They might as 
well have prohibited wind and water mills, 
becauſe they did the work of a number of 
men who were maintained by the laborious 
trade of grinding by hand, and who muſt 
be in diſtreſs till they had found other means 
of gaining a ſubſiſtence . The ſame Artiſt 
has given the idea of a machine, ſince brought 
to much perfection, for raiſing ſand, clay, 
mud, gravel, from the bottom of the water, 
and for clraning at a ſmall expence, the 
beds of rivers. The machine 1s now on the 
point of boring into rocks, and of being 
able to dig any where under water with as 


prohibited the art of printing, leſt it ſhculd reduce 1 
b-ggary the great number of ſcribes, &c, who ſubſiſt 
by tranſcribing and copying books, And as wiſely 
might the Parliament of England, at the intreaty of 
the watermen, ferrymen, &c. have refuſed to allow 
any bridges to be built over the Thames, ] 

t [Theſe grinders, when miths were firſt invented, 
no doubt, complained and clamoured, but they ſoon 
found other employments. We wonder not at the 
lawyers deſtroying, a few years ago, Mr. Dingley's 
ſaw-mill at Limehouſe; but at the ſame time, we ap- 
plaud the, Government for repairing the loſs, and pu- 
niſhing the offenders, And ſtrange it is, that ſuch a 
wiſe and philofophical nation as France ſhould in 
theſe inſtances be ſo impolitic and narrow- minded. 
Many craftſmen of Epheſus, &e. were ruined, for a 
ume, when Paganiſm was aboliſhed; but that was no 
good reaſon, with the reſt of the world, for rejecting 


Chriſtianity. 
little 
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htile trouble as expence. France has many 
great rivers which occaſion molt deſtructive 
inundations, becauſe their channel in ſome 
places is not deep enough, ſuch is the Ie. 
She has many others, which might be naviratec| 
by the largeſt veſſels for fifty or ſixty leagues 
to the inland part of the Kingdom, if tome 
banks of ſand and gravel, ſome beds cf 
{tone, did not reduce them to ſeven feet of 
water for the ſpace of a few toiſes. Do 
you ſuppoſe, that this machine, offered to 
the Office of Commerce, has been received by 
it? If you do, you are miſtaken, Many 
arguments were uſed, and it was determine: 
that things muſt be lett as they were . Une 
of the proprietors of this machine 1s gone 
into a foreign country, where they know better 
to what uſes it may be applied. If we had 
been till maſters of Normandy, we ſhould 
not have heſitated to ſet the inventors at work 


This 
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This idea could not eſcape the gentlemen of 
the Office, as it is publickly known that the 
Dutch once offered to undertake that work 
it their own hazard and expence, without 
ny reimburſement but the, privileges which 
they demanded for their commer.c, We 
ſhall, one day or other, adopt that machine 
of Vaucanſon for ſilks, if we have not alrea- 
dy; and the ſaving which it will occaſion in 
workmanſhip to our manufactuters of Spital- 
felds, will enable them to lower the price of 
their wares, and to ſupplant in that branch 
the manufacturers of _ 

PzRHAPS you will not admit, as to the gene · 
ral commerce of a great nation, the influence 
which I impute to that embargo on individu- 
als, I allow, that you may think it juſt to 
prefer the welfare of the community to that 
of one. or more citizens. I agree, that you 
are in the right to take my obſervation in 
this point of view, which certainly is not the 
rue one, You will then tell me, with ene 
thuſtaſm, of the Deputies which every great 
commercial City of the Kingdom keeps at 
Paris, where they take care of the intereſt of 
their conſtituents at the Office. You would 
ve lefs miſtaken, if theſe Deputies, who are 
commercial people, had a deliberative voice 


in the aſſembly. But they are confined to 


the voice of repreſentation; and the mem- 
bers 
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bers of the Office are by no means men of 
that profeſſion. The Council, or Office, of 
Commerce is compoſed of men of the robe and 
finance, who have, and can only have, a Gif. 
tant ſpeculative knowledge of internal and ex- 
ternal commerce. As I am of a good diſpo- 
fition, I will not ſuſpect, that they are biaſſed 
by private intereſt, and that frequently a man 
who ſollicits a privilege for an undertaking of 

reat and lucrative proſpects, cannot obtain 
it but by diſtributing ſome Actions, or Sous, in 
the affair, at the pleaſure of ſome of the Gentle- 
men-Counſellors. But I will affirm, that being 
utterly incapable of ſeeing and judging for 
themſel ves, they are determined by the prac- 
titioners whom they conſult, who are not 
always the moſt able nor the moſt diſinte- 
reſted, I will ſay, that in great as well as in 
leſs affairs, they ſuffer themſelves to be re- 
tarded by the weakeſt objections, and often 
loſe ſight of the object, while they are conſi- 
dering it. Twenty or thirty years «go, Abbe- 
ville might have been a maritime town, and 
the Province of Picardy would have beer 
twice as valuable, if there had not been at 
Office of Commerce, whoſe conſent was necel 
ſary to a Company which offered to make the 
Somme navigable for ſhips of three hundred 
tons, Thoſe zealous and induſtrious patriots 


had the misfortune to be oppoſed by NM. 
Cbauvolix, 
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Carvin, then Intendant. When the Gentle- 
men of the Office had approved the under- 
king, and expreſſed their agreement to the 
terms propoſed by the undertakers, the In- 
tendant demanded a preference in the grant in 
favour of the citizens of Abbeville, It was 


debated; the project was purſued no farther. 


| could give you a hundred inſtances of the 
lize kind. 

Ous Cities have no Deputies of Commerce 
at London, We have not even ſuch an Office. 
But every conſiderable Corporation in Eng- 
land has its Repreſentative in Parliament, 
where its leaſt grievance becomes a national 
grievance, where its requeſt is ſupported by 
the whole nation, where its agent is equally 
admitted to a voice both in debates and reſo- 
lutionz, where no one has a right to ſuppreſs. 
either its petitions or its complaints, 

Survey the laſt and the preſent reign; you 
will find that the Commerce of France has 
ſunk, and been neglected, in proportion as 
the Office has had a greater influence over it. 
You will ſee nothing more real in the regula- 
tions than the ſubjection of the manufactures 


and manufacturers, of the merchants and 
merchandiſes, to new duties and new forms, 
the certain infraction of which promiſes con- 
"cations and penalties, Let us proceed to 
ales in point. 


Tax 
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Tis French carried on, for fifteen ot 
twenty years, the moſt flouriſhing commerce 
in Iudig. Was it ever ſo uſeful or ſolid a; 
ours? No; the Office made it ſometimes the 
concern of the King, ſometimes the concern 
of a Company, and never the concern of the 
Nation. Ycu ſce theſe Gentlemen rank the 
cargoes of their ſhips in the number of con- 
traband goods, and with difficulty grant 
them the Permit, What a ſingular idea, to 
be reduced to carry with profit into foreign 
countries manufactures which are prohibited 
at home | Tou ſee them, ſome years after, 
change their principles, prohibit, or, which 
amounts to the ſame thing, load with impoſts 
the coffee of their American colonies, in order 
to give the advantage to that which the India 
Company imports from its little iſle of Hcurlon 
The diſcontent of the American coloniſts proves 
that the commerce of the Vet Indies lius been 
no better conducted than that of the Tat. 4 
Cees) Company, ſerved by ſtil] more greedy 

lerks, diſguſted the Canadians againſt trat- 
ficking with the Savages, and ho Savages 
themſelves againſt bartering with the IT. 
The Office of Commerce, without interfering 
by the leaſt remonſtrance, ſuffered the excellent 
a ne of tobacco in the Great and 1 1!!! 
Antilles to be ruined; it has not had the ide 
of eſtabliſhing any in Louiſiana, which perhaps 
<->. iS 
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x the beſt ſoil for this plant in all America, 
The fine moiety of Hiſpanizla, poſſeſſed by 
be French for a hundred years paſt, is not 
cultivated in the inland parts. Guiana, an 
Hmenſe continent between Mexico and Braſil, 
lvided by the great river of the Amazons, is 
2t yet ſettled, The Miniſtry ſeem now to 
hae ſome views on this colony. But ] dare 
rrophecy, that it will be a tranſient blaze, and 
at the Trench vivacity will Toon yield to the 
firſt difficulties. What difficulties, however, 
n compariſon of thoſe which the Dutch have ſo 
vrantageouſly ſurmounted at Surinam and 
alice! Every thing for eighty years palt 
az aſſured the French that the ſoil of Guiana 
vas good as that of the Spaniſh and Por- 
gute ſettlements. They know that the in- 
bad part of the country is inhabited by ſome 
ans, gentle, and adorned with necklaces 
i emeralds and other precious ſtones, Ne- 
'rtheleſs they have not penetrated twenty 
:4zues into the country; they are confined. 
'0 the peninſula of Cayenne, which is only. 
&Venteen leagues in circumference, the grants 
i ſome ſmall Companies, no ſooner formed 
un diſguſted and ruined by this poſſeſſion, 
Ile contract of the + Afiento came to the 
inch the year after Lewis XIV had put the 


— 8 4 
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Office of Commerce on the moſt reſpectable 
footing; and this traffic, ſo lucrative to the 
Engliſh Company has ruined the French un. 
dertakers. Sole poſſeſſors of the coaſt of 
Africa as far as Fort de la Mina, for a long 
courſe, of years, the French confined them- 
ſelves, for fifty or ſixty years paſt, to the ſmall 
neck of land between the Senegal and the 
Gambia, which they alſo ſhared with uz, 
They would have freed themſelves from much 
embarraſſment, and been their own maſters, 
if they had penetrated far into the inner part 
of that rich country, There were ſome 
laborious and intelligent men who gave 
the moſt proper inſtructions to encourage the 
Companies to undertake it, Yet we tound 
things even in a worſe ſtate than they were 2t 
the beginning of this century, when they 
were fiot on. a good footing; and notwith- 
ſtanding the indication of the gold mines of 
Galem and Falim#-given by the Director Bru 
of Rouen, forty years ago, the French Com- 
pany ſtill carried on the traffic of negroes 
and gums along the Senegal. What will be- 
come of you, my good friend, with your 
prejudice for the Council, of Office, of Com- 
merce, when you ſhall ſee, a few years hence, 
our African ailing) which has not the al- 
ſiſtance of ſuch a light, unload at the Towr 


ſome good ingots of Calem, intermixcd witl 
elephant: 
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elephants teeth and gums? Rightly con- 
ſidered, Sir, it is the only real fruit of 
our conqueſts, if we keep very nearly what 
we have taken; for the French Office of 
Commerce had given us the uſeful domain 
of the countries whoſe ſovereignty we have 
acquired by arms. The ſucceſſors of the 
able Dupleix had ſuffered us to take the pre- 
eminence in the Eaſt- Indies. The Savages, 
diſſatisfied with the ſordid and baſe impoſi- 
tions of the Canada Company, gave our 
markets the preference to thoſe of Montreal, 
where there was nothing but brandy to at- 
tract them, Except twelve or fifteen hun- 
{red negroes, we had the whole traffic on the 
coaſt of Africa. Judge of its abundance, 
by recollecting, that, in 1757, M. de Ker- 
ſaint took from us there thirteen hundred of 
them without our colonies ſuffering by it. 
Obliged to ſubmit to the Farmers-General 
of tobacco, the Office has deprived France 
of the advantage of being ſupplied, by her- 
klf and her colonies, with that valuable 
commodity, The poor people among her 
coloniſts, who ſubſiſted by the culture of that 
plant, have thereby been forced to deſert. 
The Antilles have loſt their natural defend- 
ers. Our ſettlements have gained the men 
and the branch of this commerce. After 
this, of what importance to us is our poſ- 
king the land? — 
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Jo you leave, my good friend, to 
admire the ſpirit of order, which, you think, 
you ſee in France more than in England, as 
to commerce. But obſerve with me, that 
ſubordination is not made for merchants, 
and that to them too much order is the 
height of diſorder. 


| Jam, &c. 
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LETTER XIV. 


To SIX ARTHUR P. Jusricz or Peace IN 
DEVONSHIRE. 


The French Jurisprudence is a chaos; and there 
are good reaſons for leaving it in that ſtate. 
Irvective againſt thoſe who exclaim, One King, 
one Law. Excellence of the French police in 
criminal cauſes. Why the French, when at- 
tacked, refit the robber. That this coura- 
geous imprudence is of ſervice to the Public. 
Why there.are more wicked and blood-thirſty 
robbers in France than in England. Repre- 
ſentation f the terrible puniſhment of the 
wheel, unknows to the Engliſh, Why a 
Frenchman ſeldom carries to execution the im- 
pudent fierceneſs of a profligate. Inſufficiency 
of the penal laws in England. Their exceſs 
in France. More uſeful manner of puniſhing 
public offences. Elogium and duty of the Mare- 
chauſſee. Admirable office of the King's Attor- 
ney for the welfare of Saciety. Obſervations 
on the law of ambuſcade. Of what importance 
gravity is in the dreſs of Magiſtrates. Ad- 
Vantage of the grand Tribunals of France 
in that particular. How the Parliaments are 
; compoſed: how reſpectable thoſe Tribunals are. 
* Uſe of popular prejudice as to Dæmoniſin in 
Courts of Fuſtice. 
. K 2 SIR, 
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SIR, 


HE genius and temper of nations have 

guided Legiſlators. Conquerors them- 
ſelves have conformed to them, when they 
would reign over the vanquiſhed. I know 
not, in hiſtory, any but our firſt William, who 
ſucceeded in changing the laws of the nation 
which he forced to change its maſter. Con- 
verſant, as you are, in the hiſtory of your 
country, you do not expect reflections on the 
part which you have moſt ſtudied. I ſhould 
entertain you more agreeably on the French 
Jurisprudence: one thing only ſtops me; my 
errant ignorance. Do not look upon me 
with pity. Of the learned in France there are 
few who are really learned in that reſpect; and 
the Counſel who is diſtinguiſhed at Paris for 
his opinion and his pleading, would be obliged 
to have his Counſel and his Attorney, if he 
had a cauſe within the jurisdiction of moſt of 
the other Parliaments. Modern wits have 
done their utmoſt to ridicule that variety ot 
laws more diverſified in the Provinces of the 
Kingdom than the productions of their ſoil 
But theſe are the reaſonings of men of wt, 
which are no reaſons with men of ſenſe, 
Thoſe Provinces which were united to the 


Crown by capitulation, ſtipulated for the pre- 
| ſervation 
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ſervation of their uſes and cuſtoms, which 
conſtituted their laws. They have a right to 
require that they ſhould be preſerved to them. 
The reſt obtained the ſame from the prudence 
of their Kings, to whom the form of the yoke 
was of little importance, provided it was 
frmly fixed and chearfully worn. The ableſt 
Legiſlator can contrive none which in theſe 
reſpedts is equal to that of habit. They com- 
plain, that this yoke is not the ſame for all the 
lubjects of the ſame Monarch, like the uni- 
form of all the men of the ſame regiment, 
the harneſs of all the horſes of the ſame ſet. 
Faſhion apart, let us conſider what occaſions 
their complaints. I hear the Pariſian deride the 
Norman. and his chicanery, and lament that 
he underſtands: nothing of the action which 
has been entered againſt him at Rouen. Ig- 
norance and ſelf-intereſt biaſs his words and 
actions. Nothing ſeems good to him but what is 
done as at Paris; and he would tranſact his 
buſineſs in the country without loſing ſight 
of the ſteeple of his pariſh-church, without 
ay aſſiſtance but that of his acquaintance the 
Counſellor, or Attorney, at the Ch4telet. 
But is the Norman chagrined, does he think 
imſelf aggrieved by having his Cuſtom for a 


Code, and by diſcuſſing his affairs on the 


looting on which they were left him by his 
aceſtors? I think not. All thoſe who cla- 
K 4 MOour- 
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mour for an unity in the Law, as well as in 
the King, if they were invited to co-operate 
in a general reform, would vote for placing 
in the new univerſal Code the Cuſtom of their 
country, excepting the articles that are diſ- 
advantageous to them in the accidental ſitua- 
tion in which they are. The elder brother of 
a Pariſian family would cancel the law for an 
equal diviſion of eſtates; the younger bro- 
ther of Normandy would aboliſh birth- right; 
and ſo of the reſt. Vauity and injuſtice are the 
motives of - thoſe who, wiſh for one law 
tor the whole Kingdom. They think that 
the law of their country ſhould be preferred, 
they find that it would be more favourable to 
them, A ſtrong propenſity to cenſure, a de- 
fire of diſplaying wit and ſingularity, animate 
thoſe —.— who demand an univerſal 
Code, without being intereſted in it. What, 
in fact, is the prejudicial influence of the differ. 
ence of Cuſtom in the Provinces? “The law. 
ſuits there are longer and more expenſive.“ 
That is not true, It coſts neither more time, 
nor more money, to obtain the explanation of 
one written text than of another. The length 
and fees of ſuits are not a local fault: ſuch 1s 
the nature of law-ſuits inall the countries where 
deſpotiſm-is not eſtabliſhed. Will it be ſaid, 
that. * this diverſity of laws multiplies the 


« Miniſters of Juſtice, who are the blood- 
; « ſuckers. 
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« ſuckers of the people?” This is falſe and 
abſurd. Every Cuſtom is confined within its 
juriſdiction, for which there muſt be all kinds 
of Magiſtrates.. Places in the Magiſtracy 
being venal, they increaſe in number, becauſe 
the Court, from time to time, is in want of mo- 
ney, not that the good adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice requires it. The Parliaments of France 
have more than doubled the number of their 
principal Members and ſubaltern Officers, 
without the Cuſtoms of their juriſdiction hav- 
ing been altered. We mult therefore allow a 
Pariſian to think it ridiculous and unjuſt to 
loſe at Vernon a cauſe which he would have 
gained at Poiſfy. We overlook his thinking 
it ſtrange that a village of France borders on 
a village of Spain, Germany, or Flanders, and 
that French is not ſpoken within muſket-ſhot 
of a French. town. | 
Ir will be leſs difficult for me to tell you 
ſomething of the criminal police of the King- 
dom of France; Its difference from ours is 
ſtriking, and it is nearly uniform in the whole 
Monarchy, They would laugh here at a 
man, who, on ſetting out for his ſeat, or for 
the country, . ſhould put in a ſeparate pocket 
lome ſmall. parcels of five or ſix louis-d'ors 
for the robbers whom he is afraid of meeting 
on the road. A Frenchman defends his money. 
x he would-his life. I do not think, that this 


K 4 | pro- 
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proceeds from his attachment to his money, 
{till leſs do I think, that it is owing to a prin- 
ciple of equity, and that he may not reward, 
by his forced liberality, a. wicked action. 1 
would rather ſuppoſe, that a warmth of blood 
excites the paſſion and courage of ſome, and 
that others are tranſported by the happy pre- 
judice which makes them think it diſgraceful 
to yield. Be that as it may, we reaſon better 
for our own private intereſt, which forbids 
us to expoſe our lives to preſerve a ſum which 
we way loſe without any conſiderable incon- 
venience; and the Frenchman acts more bene- 
ficially for Society, which receives all the ad- 
vantage of the danger which he braves. His 
cuſtom of. reſiſting the robber renders the 
profeſſion more dangerous, and conſequently 
leſs followed. Our good- nature emboldens 
the leaſt courageous to make it their reſource, 
A man void of principle, who has nothing to 
loſe, takes to robbing on the road, becauſe he 
finds himſelf poſſeſſed of a little aſſurance and 
ſwiftneſs of foot; he is determined to it till 
more readily, if he can furniſh himſelf with a 
good horſe. He knows, that he has no riſks 
to run but on the. ſide of Juſtice, from which 
he may flatter himſelf with eſcaping the more 
eaſily, as ſhe does not take part againſt him 
till he has fallen into her hands. He knows, 


beſides, that when he is there, he acquires a 
property 
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perty in the fruit of his robberies by pay- 
ing for them with his life; and he may love a 
wite, children, an. accomplice, well enough 
to conſole himſelf for his death by the cer- 
uinty of having made their circumſtances eaſy, 
You know, that this was the caſe of the un- 
worthy Gentleman who robbed the poſt-boy 
of N. onthe highway a few years ago. 

In France, nature, or fortune, has need, as 
one may ſay, of an effort, to make a highway- 
man. He muſt be a determined villain, a mon- 
ſter, who has attained, by means of his wicked 
diſpoſition, or of his crimes, . a contempt of 
his own life and that of others, a — 
capable of ſupporting with frigid indifference 
the certainty of atoning, ſooner or later, for 
his offences by the moſt dreadful puniſhments, 
You will allow, that men of this hideous ſort 
are every where more rarely found than of 
thoſe who ſet themſelves above ſhame and re- 
morſe. The reſiſtance and purſuit: which theſe 
wetches expect, urge them to commit thoſe 
cruel executions which are ſpared by ours. 
They ſeldom let thoſe whom they plunder eſ- 
cape with life. . Certain of being followed by 
the track, they deſtroy their traces as much 
as poſſible, are as often murderers as rob- 
ders. Juſtice alſo is employed in tormenting 
them with puniſhments proportioned to their 
enormities, and in purſuing them with mea- 

K 5 ſures 
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ſures directed by the difficulty and neceſ. 
ſity of 'extirpating them from Society. While 
the pacific robber, commonly called 2 zhief, 
that is, one who employs nothing but his 
induſtry. in his larcenies, is only hanged and 
ſtrangled, the highwayman is condemned to 
have his bones broken with eleven blows 
of an iron bar, which he receives on a 
croſs of St. Andrew. After which, he is tied 
to a ſmall wheel, raiſed horizontally on a 
poſt ten or twelve feet high. His head 
hangs down, and. his face is turned towards 
the ſky. There, he is abandoned to the hor- 
rors of the. burning thirſt which the fever 
2 him, and to the acute pains which his 
ractures occaſion. After being left in this 
terrible agony for twenty-four hours, he ge- 
nerally receives the death's ſtroke, and his 
body 1s delivered to be. buried. But in cer- 
tain caſes, he is taken from the wheel, and 
thrown, like. a foot-ball, into the midſt of an 
ardent fire, where. he is burned alive. 

Tuts puniſhment, which imagination can 
ſcarce exceed, except in the duration, has been- 
preceded by an impriſonment ——_— but 
very ſevere, in a dungeon, and by a double 
torture, ordinary and extraordinary, the prepa- 
rations for which alone would terrify our moſt 
hardened. villains; and, laſtly, it is accompa- 


nied by every thing which religion — _ 
ikely 
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likely to render the paſſage from life to death 
formidable. The fierceſt. criminal is har- 
raſſed by ſo many ſufferings; his ſpirit parts 
with ſome of its harſhneſs, and abates of its 
untowardneſs. This is the reaſon that the 
malefactor in France ſeldom carries to execu- 
tion the impudent firmneſs, of which ours 
ſometimes make a parade. | 
Tun goodneſs. of- your heart makes you 
endure with pain the hideous repreſentation 
which I have juſt given you; and when you 
reflet, that it is not extraordinary in this 
country, you can ſcarce forbear acculing its 
magiſtrates of inhumanity. But recollect the 
principle of the Legiſlator, who ought to 
adapt his laws to the genius and temper of the 
people; and you will applaud the ſeverity 
which happily avails itſelf of the terror of 
example, .to preſerve thouſands of men from 
wickedneſs. God. forbid that I ſhould tax 
the French with more depravity than the reſt 
of Europe! On the contrary, they are natu- 
rally gentle, humane, .compaſſionate, gene- 
tous. Of all European tempers this is the beſt 
compoſition for Society. But they have in 
their minds a vivacity, a levity, ſo prodigious, 
that they are the moſt ready to be influenced by 
—_— and they require being guarded 
again 
urge them to reflection. 
Tur 
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Tux Engliſh are quite different; and yet, if 
I ſhould have the honour of a ſeat in Parlia- 
ment, I ſhall one day propoſe to mitigate our 
enal lawsF.. The villain is leſs afraid of 
death than of its attendants. He who has 
the meaneſt capacity has ſenſe enough to 
know, that, ſooner or later, he muſt die; and 
he little regards the — that period, if 
he knows, that, by riſking to haſten it, he does 
not riſk the making that moment more pain- 
ful to himſelf than it is likely to be made by 
nature, This is the opinion of Juſtice 
Fielding, who, though blind, is more en- 
lightened than many of our illuſtrious men 
w. have the uſe of both their eyes, He 
ſays, he has known, in the priſon of Neu- 
gate, ſome criminals, ſure of their approach- 
ing condemnation, give themſelves up to good 
cheer, while expecting the, day to go to Ty- 
burn. He has heard them ſay, by way of 
conſolation, that the ignominious halter would 
ſpare them the pains of the gout. and ſtone, 
the languors of the conſumption, the infirmi- 
ties of age; and that. all that was neceſſary 
was to have patience for one minute. 
Tux legiſlative authority in France ſeems to 
have miſſed this obſervation in providing for the 


3 


[+ This was propoſed, but without ſucceſs, in the 
laſt ſeſſion by Sir William Mereditb.] . 
chaſtiſement 
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chaſtiſement of crimes leſs atrocious, though 
not leſs contrary to the welfare of Society. 
It has laviſhed, as one may ſay, that kind of 


death, which in itſelf is no+ impoſition, 
which avenges the wrong done to Society by 


giving it a freſh wound, which puniſhes the 


guilty without correcting him, which covers 
him with diſgrace without making him ſerve 
45 a warning. The labour of the Galleys is 


terrible, much more dreadful than death only, 


to moſt of thoſe who undergo it. But it removes 
far off the diſturber of the public peace, who, 
for the ſake of that public peace, ought rather 
to be kept before the eyes of thoſe who might 
be tempted to purſue the ſame courſe, The 


oar, in my opinion, ſhould be the chaſtiſement 


of the military deſerter, who would be ſuitably 
puniſhed, we in an exemplary manner, by an 
abject and forced ſervice, for having fled 
from the honourable ſervice which his country 
demanded of him. The neighbours of France 
might then ſettle. a. cartel with her for giving 
up thoſe fugitives, whom it is contrary to their 
night of aſylum to deliver up to death; and 


the idea of. a life burthened with miſery and. 


ufamy would reſtrain the fickleneſs which 
makes deſertion a kind of national malady in 
the French ſoldiery. The. vileſt and moſt 


laborious public works would more exempla- 
ly and more really chaſtiſe rogues of ll 
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kinds and ſmugglers. I am not for tran& 
portation to America or Afia, except of thoſe 
who criminally offend againſt morality and 
religion, of the guilty whoſe. fault is extenu- 
ated, with regard to Society,. by ſome circum- 
ſtances which place it in the number of frailties 
and misfortunes rather than crimes. 
Tuixry thouſand of the lighteſt and beſt- 
armed Cavalry are the inſtruments of Juſtice 
to preſerve order and correct diſorder, . They 
are diſtributed by diviſions and brigades in the 
* Generalities of the Kingdom, under ſome 
Chiefs and Officers, who are, for the moſt 
part, old ſoldiers. They have good pay, 
and enjoy conſiderable immunities among 
the burghers, . with whom they continue to 
form a body; which gives, in my opinion, 
this civil army a peculiar merit. It is called 
the + Marichauſſee. of France, becauſe thoſe 
chief military Officers are its chief ſuperiors: 
But all the diviſions are under the command 
of the Tribunals of. Juſtice, the Governors and 
Intendants of the Provinces. . They conſtantly 
patrole the highways and the. adjoining woods, 
they ſcour. the country and the croſs- roads; 
and they repair in a ſtrong body to the places. 
where the Officers have advice of diſorders. 


— 


[* The recincts of the public Office of the Treaſurer: 
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being committed. The Commandant in each 


Generality is ſtyled. Provoſt, He is both. a 
Military Officer and a Magiſtrate. Being Judge 
of the criminals taken by his people in flagrant 
offences, he makes a very ſhort proceſs, The 
longeſt, as 1 am informed, does not exceed 
twenty-four hours. This expeditious ſentence 

ave riſe to the proverb, Soon taken, ſoon hanged. 

Taz eſtabliſhment of a Martchauſſce, or 
Conſtably, of this kind, is 2 with us; 
and I do not ſee a better and ſafer deſtination 
of our national Militia, than the mounting a 
ſixth part of. them. only on. horſeback, and 
making the whole ſerve by piquets.. 

Is default of a plaintiff in a notorious of- 
fence, the King's Attorney acts as informer 
and ſollicitor. He acts officially in the name 
and at the charge of the King, for thoſe whom 
the expence of the proceſs might deter from 
bringing an action. He interpoſes in their 


behalf, and ſupplies their place, as ſoon as he 


i requeſted; provided that it be only a crimi- 
nal cauſe. If he ſuſpects, that the Judges in 
the firſt inſtance have been too indulgent or 
too ſevere, he lodges an appeal to a.ſupertor 
tnbunal, without conſulting either the crimi- 
nal or his, clients; which makes Judges and 
Barriſters, great and ſmall, adhere to. their 
duty from . 4 


either of them have. You perceive, Sir, how 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior this police is to ours, which has no 
aſliſtance for the diſcovery and purſuit of cri- 
minals, but the reſentment of the injured par- 
ties, and the allurement which is given to the 
vulgar by the conditional promiſe of a pecuni- 
ary reward, Excepting the tortures of the 
rack, on which I would uſe great reſerve 
and the utmoſt circumſpection, I do not heſi- 
tate to preſent France to you as a model in this 
important part of adminiſtration. Her law. 
concerning. + ambuſcade, or premeditated 
aſſaſſination, ſeems ſhockingly rigorous to the 
Germans, who place the Nobleman at a vaſt. 
diſtance from the Plebeian. It is no more 
than juſt in the eyes of an Engliſpman, to whom 
an honeſt Citizen 1s as good a man as a Peer 
of the realm. But it is amazing, that this 
law, which puniſhes, without remiſſion, by 
the moſt dreadful torments, the man, who 
premeditatedly takes another at an advantage, 
ſhould be extended to outrages which do not 
attack life, in a nation, where the man, who 
has ſome lace on his cloaths, threatens with 
impunity to give him, who has none, a hun- 
dred baſtinadoes, and ſometimes puts his 
threats in execution, without any conſequence. 
An inſtance will make you comprehend 
me better. 
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Taz rich Jew d Ulia, twenty or twenty- 
fve years ago, ſent his valet de chambre 
w Paris with a thouſand: louis-d'ors, and 
orders to give fifty blows with, a cudgel to a 
idler at the opera who had ſhared with him 
the good graces of a ſinger. The truſty va- 
et found two ſoldiers of the guards who pro- 
miſed him their ſervice,. and. he contracted 
with them.for this operation, and for that of 
breaking a bottle of aqua-fortis in the face of 
the lady. But inſtead of keeping their word 
with him, the two ſoldiers went and gave in- 
formation to the threatened pair. The valet 
was ſeized, interrogated, convicted. The ar- 
ret condemned him to be broken alive on the 
wheel at the + Greve, and paſſed the ſame ſen- 


and his maſter. A moſt dreadful example 
this, and very likely to inſure the public tran- 
quillity, and the perſonal ſafety of every citi- 


lword by his ſide, his. cane in his hand, walks 
through one of. the ſtreets of Paris: he is 
plaſhed by a poor hackney-coachman. who 


horſes as the fine gentleman chuſes them for his. 


Wecuted: The Tyburn of Paris.] | 
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tence in effigy on the rich Jew, his employer 


zen! A beau, in white ſilk ſtockings, his 


cannot chuſe the pavement for the feet of his 
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Immediately he.runs after the coach, overtakes. 
b and ſeverely canes the miſerable coachman, 


[+ An open ſquare, where molt of the criminals are 
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who has no defence. Either no notice is taken, 
or the Police acquits the gentleman for giving 
a crown to his accuſer; A ſtrange contraſt this 
between the law-and the example! Let us 
overlook it, like a-+ ſhade in a picture, or a 
ſtain in a beautiful ſilk. . 

. Tas French have alſo, in their ſuperior 
Courts of Juſtice, a decency and a dignity be- 
yond ours, which ſeem to me of the utmoſt 
conſequence to make Juſtice and her Mini- 
ſters reſpected. Nothing is more venerable 
and more ſtriking than a Chamber. of. the 
French Parliament aſſembled;. and this is ow- 
ing to a long and uniform dreſs, conſiſting of 
a [Hoc ſcarlet or black gown, with a vaſt per- 
riwig. The client and the culprit ſcarce 
know thoſe of their Judges with whom they 
have been acquainted z- and the Judges, one 
would think, by. their. manner, were, at that 
critical moment, equally unacquainted with 
them, Both have an idea that they are before 
men who have a peculiar prerogative equl- 
tably to diſpoſe of their fortunes and their 
lives.. The grave deportment of all effacing 
every idea of perſonal favour.or malevolence, 
they are imagined to-be endowed with extra- 


— 


[+ This ſimile ſeems miſapplied. A ſhade in a 
picture is no blemiſh, but generally a beauty, and 
therefore. is not to be overlooked, like a ſtain in a ilk, an 
- inconſiſtency in government, &c.]._ h : 
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ordinary penetration to trace iniquity through 
all its windings. * - 

Sven, really, is the reputation of theſe grand 
Tribunals, which are called the Sovereign 
Courts, becauſe they judge in the King's name 
in the laſt reſort, There is in each of them a 
ſet of men, more or leſs, who, from father 
to ſon, have held the firſt places there, and 
who ſtudying to diſcharge the important. du- 
ties of their function with capacity, conſider 
integrity, knowledge, and the love of labour, 
a a patrimony to tranſmit to their children, 
a5 their anceſtors have tranſmitted it to them. 
Theſe reſpectable men are, as one may ſay, ' 
the ſoul of the Parliament. Their opinion, 
and their example, determine the young Magi- 
ſtrates, and thoſe who only ſeek in the Ma- 
giſtracy a civil office, A very ſmall number 
of capital cauſes are mentioned with aſtoniſh- 
ment, in which appearances and the confeſ- 
lions extorted by the rack have led ſome of 
thoſe auguſt Aſſemblies into miſtakes; and a 
multitude of others are recollected with pleas 
ſure, in which it ſeems as if a.ſuperior aſſiſt- 
ance had enabled them. to penetrate ſome 
myſteries uncommonly. obſcure, It were to 
be wiſhed, for the good of Society, that the 
pretended free-thinkers, confining their diſ- 
coveries to themſelves and their friends, had 
left in the minds of the people, and = - 

uch 
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ſuch claſſes of the Nobility as may be aſſocia- 
ted with them, the characteriſtic privilege of 
the Parliaments in the affair of Dæmoniſm. 
The notion was falſe,. but it was credited and 
had its uſe, that the grand Tribunal of Juſtice 
is in ſuch high eſteem with the Supreme 
Being, that he ſubjects to it the Devil him- 
felf, whom he deprives of all power in behalf 
of his ſervants whoſe cauſe the Parliament 
tries. This, it 1s ſaid, 1s abſurd, You, Sir, 
will not think ſo, as it is uſeful. This pre- 
judice, ſo ridiculous in the eyes of a Philoſo- 
pher, who thinks only for himſelf, changes 
its appearance when viewed by one, who con- 
ſiders this community of fierce animals, made 
gum rowards each other by their wants, and 
ill exaſperated againſt each other by their 
paſſions, It adds a new ſentiment of venera- 
tion to all thoſe of fear, which renders them 
tractable to the only curb which can reſtrain 
them; it very properly introduces the marvel- 
lous into a defenſive juriſdiction, the diſcovery 
of whoſe real weakneſs might be dreaded. 
This makes it valuable. In all ages, men 
have been governed by their prejudices; and 
thoſe falſe, or true, Sages, who, without any 
miſſion but their vanity, diffuſe. the light of 
reaſon into minds which it ſerves only to daz- 
zle and miſlead, ought to. be deemed the peſts 
of Society. 
Lam, &c.. 
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WET TER XV 


To THE Ent or B. on Taz Finances, 
$. I. Viſit to the Financer of Letter VI at his 


country-houſe. How Sir Robert propoſes to 
give his Lordſhip an account of it. That 
good Financers are almoſt indifferent as to the 
change of Hyſtem and adminiſtration. Con- 
vincing proofs of this. Who are truly reſpon- 
ſible: what is the Tribunal before which they 
ſhould be brought. Miſtake of the Parlia- 
ments in that reſpect. Hypotheſis of the eſta- 
bliſhment of a Chamber of Fuſtice. How for- 
midable it would be to moſt of the Financers. 
Magnificent idea of the rank which the richeſt 
men of that order hold in the nation. Tuſt 
eſtimation of their opulence. Advantageous 
effets of their abuſe of it. 


. II. How the Parliaments have been miſemployed 


in demanding a reform. Diſcuſſion of the plan of 
the Sovereign Courts for a new adminiſtration. 
Inſufficiency of the offer of thoſe of Normandy. 
State of Franche-Comte as to taxes. Reaſons 
for queſtioning the capacity of the bodies of 
Magiſtracy in the affair of Finances. Incon- 
veniences of the receipt which they propoſe, as 
to the method, the produce, and the public 


welfare. Various ſpeculations on the danger 
10 
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to which the King and the nation would be 
expoſed, if the management of the finances, 
like the management of juſtice, was given 10 
the Parliaments. Proofs of the exorbitance of 
the pretenſions of the Sovereign Courts, 


$. III. Examination of another plan pretty much 


the ſame as that of la Richeſſe de VErat, 
publiſhed in 1763. That this plan is copied 
from another of the laſt age. That it is con- 
tradiffory, and the work of an honeſt man 
little verſed in theſe matters. Diſcuſſion of 
the Poll-tax. Value of Porto-folios. That 


_ difppation in the King's treaſure is an incurablt 


evil which has good effetts, New and true 
idea of arts and commerce, and their pro- 
duce. Very eſſential notions of the circula- 
tion of money. Balance-account of the con- 
merce of France with. all nations and coun- 
tries. Value of the gold and filver that are 
in the Kingdom. eir eſtimate more juſt 
Y the eſtimate of landed eſtates. Another 


plan more eaſy, more ſecure, and more ad- 


8. 


vantageous for a new adminiſtration of the 
Finances of France, | 

IV. Reflections on the debts of the King and 
the State. How eafily the French are pre- 
Poſſeſſed in favour of what is brilliant. True 
idea of the debts of the State. That it is ad- 
vantageous for France not to have been ſo 


well governed as ſhe might be, Of what di * 
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1s the reform that would promote ber welfare. 
That the Farmers-General may be the beſt in- 
ſruments of it. Magnificent idea of the im- 
provement of the Kingdom by thoſe means. 
Reſources of France in caſe the Peace ſhould 
not take place. The operations of the Britiſh 
and French Miniſtry in finance, compared. 
That the latter are miſtaken as to the nature of 
this war. 


MY LORD, 


DEFERRED my viſit for a day, and 1 
prolonged it three. I have paſſed four with 
the Financer, my inſtructor and my friend. 
How many of your days at Court would you 
dot give for the ſmall number of thoſe which I 
ave ſpent with that amiable and intelligent 
man in his hermitage. We were alone the 
irſt day. Some ſelect acquaintances, whom 
te cultivates with care, were of our party the 
blowing days. I muſt be poſſeſſed of more 
kill than I have in the art of writing to be 
able to repreſent to your Lordſhip the wit and 
2 of theſe ſerious converſations. 

he fear of not ſucceeding in it, and the 
@lire of being brief, induce me, if I may ſo 
ay, to make a ſketch of them. I had rather 
zwe you ſubjects unpoliſned than _— 
| n. 
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drawn. Imagine that I have been a ſcholar 
_ greedy, of inſtruction, and that my friend haz 
been. a maſter as complaiſant as prudence 
would allow. I ſhall only communicate to 

you the explanations: with which he was ſo 
kind as to indulge my curioſity. I wiſh, for 
your ſake, that my want of addreſs may 
neither augment nor diminiſh them. Your 
Lordſhip will excuſe either of theſe, if either 
be the caſe. | 

$. I. © A total change in the impoſition, 
aſſeſlinent, and receipt of the King's reve- 
nue; and that all at once: this, Sir, gives us 
no uneaſineſs. If it took place, the worſt 
that would happen to the Gentlemen of the 
Company of General- Farms, is, that they 
would be thanked, with ſome compliments, 
on the part of the King, as all their reward; 
and it would be a — 2 to thoſe only, 
who, truſting too much to the future, have 
failed, through negligence or miſconduct, to 
make their advantage of the paſt. They 
would be juſtly puniſhed! for their impru- 
dence by the chagrin of ſeeing the moſt ſen- 
ſible af their collegues in a peaceful ſtate 
of opulence. - As to the latter, reſtored to 
the cares of their families, and to the plea- 
ſures of enjoyment; they would imitate that 
+ Minifter of Francis I, who was not over- 


+ Marſhal 4% Git, See Brantome. 
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taken by diſgrace, till after he had made 
every preparation for retiring. Like him, 
they would write on the gate of their caſtle, 
The pilgrim has been caught in the rain in good 
ume. | 

« THE ignorant and the jealous exclaim, 
that the King ſhould make all who have had 
2 ſhare in the management of his Finances re- 
fund, and that their forced reſtitutions will 
be ſufficient to diſcharge the debts of the 
State, Obſerve, that theſe debts, of which 
the firſt leaven was 1n the reign of Francis I, 
and which increaſed, in the reigns of Lewis 
XIII and Lewis XIV, to more than two thirds 
of their preſent bulk, now amount to about 
two thouland millions of livres (ninety mil- 
lons ſterling.) I wiſh, for a moment, that we 
vere as rich as the people imagine, who are 
always ready to exaggerate and to credit im- 
poſſibilities on that ſubject. Certainly, it may 
well be ſuppoſed, that we could not, in fo 
ſhort a time, have obtained a great fortune, 
without having underſtanding and genius. 
Common ſenſe, at leaſt, will not be denied us. 
It ſhould from thence be inferred, that we 
would not be ſo ſenſeleſs as to leave the fruits 
of our labour and ſkill expoſed to all that the 
hatred of the Public and the tribunals of 
Juſtice may undertake againſt us. A fuch + 
's the King's pleaſure is not current in our 
Cauſe. The commands of his Majeſty ſhould 

VOL. I. L always 
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always be approved by equity. The deſpo- 
tiſm, which the laſt reign is reproached with 
having introduced, 1s not ſuch as 1s aſcribed 
to the Grand Turk, A letter de cachet may 
indeed force me from my houſe, may tranſport 
me into a dungeon, and leave me to rot there 
for the reſt of my life. But the reaſon of 
ſtate, which authorifes the Monarch to keep 
to himſelf the ſecret of the puniſhment which 
he inflicts on my perſon, does not include my 
family and-my heirs in the proſcription. To 
ſeize my goods, and deprive me of them, - 
muſt: be arraigned and tried in due form. 
Now, on this ground, any Financer, tolerabl/ 
well adviſed, may defy all his enemies. The 
vexations, if there be any, in the collecting, 
are not to be placed to our account. The 
reaſon of them ſhould be aſked of our over- 
xeers. It was the concern of the Parliaments, 
who, inſtead of exclaiming, like the people, 
inſtead of cenſuring and reforming, which the 
King's Council alone has a right to do, ſhould 
clandeſtinely haye-enquired into the conduct 
of the receivers and collectors, ſhould have 
prepared the papers of their proceſs, and 
have gone, by their deputies, as plaintiffs 
and ſollicitors, in the name of the people ot 
their juriſdiction, to implore juſtice from his 
Majeſty, and to demand the exemplary pu- 
niſhment of the oppreſſors of his ſubjects. 
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Thoſe auguſt Aſſemblies would then have 
ated in their true character; and there 1s the 
utmoſt reaſon to preſume, that juſtice would 
immediately have been granted. Paſſion, or 
zeal, made them depart out of their ſphere. 
They pretended to be the natural Judges of 
the Intendants: It was certain, that the regal 
zuthority would not ſuffer itſelf to be in- 
fringed; by their raſh pretenſion they warned 
the Court to be on its guard. The Financers 
are always allowed to except againſt thoſe 
— tribunals. Injuſtice perhaps is often 
ound in the aſſeſſment; that again 1s not our 
concern. For that, the Gentlemen- Intendants 
alone are accountable. In ſhort, we have no 
ſhare in the impoſt, which the King's Mini- 
ſters reſerve to themſelves entirely. 

* WHarT therefore will be the reſearch that 
5 to be made into our means of acquiring, 
and our acquiſitions? We procured anticipa- 
tions for the King at an exorbitant uſury.” 
Agreed. Thele anticipations made a ſcarcity: 
they could not be procured for leſs intereſt. 
Are we in theſe affairs any more than the 
brokers of his Majeſty's Miniſters? Do we 
draw theſe ſums from our own coffers? Are 
ve the lenders? Our part is that of the Va- 
let of the Miſer's ſon. We find out ſome 
Maſter Simons, who are acquainted with ſome 


Harpagons; and we lament, like the faithful 
L 2 Valet, 
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Valet, the extremities to which our Maſter is 
reduced. Summoned to exhibit the progreſ- 
ſive ſtate of our fortune, we ſhall eaſily in. 
volve the ſummons with ridicule, by aſking 
what books we are obliged to keep, except 
thoſe of our accounts with the King. Theſe we 
preſent: in them appears an exact ſtate of the 
royal bills, of the contracts for mortgages, 
of aſſignments, creations of offices, rents, 
impoſts, and other effects which have been 
given us to negociate by the King's Miniſters, 
on ſuch and ſuch conditions, Which we have 
punctually fulfilled. Shall we be cenſured 
tor theſe conditions? We waſh our hands 
of them. We ſhall be accuſed of having been 
ſuch Intendants as thoſe of Gil Blas, and of 
having lent our Maſter his own money at an 
enormous intereſt, But that 1s not an accu- 
ſation which will ruin us. It muſt be proved. 
All thoſe bills are diſperſed among the Pub- 
lic; and, impoſſible as it is to confront with 
us any Deſcomulgado, it muſt neceſſarily be 
ſuppoſed, that they were exchanged for the 
bags which we carried into the King's coffers. 
The terms of exchange and the gains of 
brokerage are impenetrable myſteries, which, 
beſides, it would be indecent to require us to 
. confeſs; as that would be calling in queſtion 
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* An Uſurer ſo called who figures in G:/ Blas, "my 
1s 
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his Majeſty's right and capacity in his engage- 


ments. 

* So much for what concerns us in oppo- 
ftion to the Public. Whatever chicaneries 
there may be at that tribunal, the King's 
Miniſters will be our defenders, His Ma- 
eſty muſt honour his bills, in order to pre- 
ſerve the credit of the State. He muſt keep, 
with all who are the holders of them, what 
he has promiſed us, that Government may 
not hereafter be deprived of its reſources in 
rich individuals, natives and foreigners. All 
that he can allow himſelf, is to appeal, ſome 
time or other, to the laws and cuſtoms of 
Trance concerning uſury, in order to free 
himſelf from the exorbitant intereſt to which 
urgent neceſſity obliged him to conſent, and 
to reduce the annual rent and repayment of 
the capitals to the footing which the Divines, 
and the Courts of Juſtice, of the Kingdom 
admit. This reduction is indifferent to us, 
if we have been wiſe enough to have no in- 
tereſt in the royal bills; and we ſhare the 
common lot of all other intereſted perſons, if 
ve have retained any part of them. 

Lr us ſuppoſe, however, that the cry of 
the ignorant and envious ſhould be the 
ſtrongeſt, and that we ſhould be removed 
before a Court of Juſtice, which would be 
obliged to ſeparate the King and his Mini- 

L 3 {ters 
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ſters in its proceedings, Do you think, that 
there are in the preſent generation more inte- 
grity and diſintereſtedneſs than there were in 
the paſt? What was the reſult of the pro- 
ceeding againſt the Farmers in other reigns? 
Did the forced reſtitutions of ſome contribute 
to the relicf of the people, or diſcharge the 
debts of the State? Yet, what were the Fi. 
nancers in other reigns? Were they, as at 
preſent, one of the Orders of the nation, a 
powerful claſs, allied to thoſe of the ſword 
and the robe, and on a level with them? T he 
Parliament of Paris, in its declamations and 
remonſtrances, attacks us on all ſides. It vi- 
lifies our families and our perſons, it ſtigma- 
tiſes our opulence and our ambition, it ſays 
that we ſprung from nothing, and requires 
us to return to it. But has this avguſt Al- 
ſembly forgotten, that we have ſupplied it 
with more than half its members, that cven 
the bearer of its remonſtrances to the foot of 
the throne very lately took his brother-in-law 
from us, that the portions of almoſt all the 
wives of thoſe gentlemen came out of the caſh 
of the Farms, that the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies of the Kingdom intermix their blood with 
ours, that the Bouillons, the Bethunes, the 
Chaulnes, and a hundred other houſes of the 
ſame rank, depend on us, and make us de- 


pend on them, both as to honour and 1n- 
tereſt? 
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| WH tereſt? A plan adopted by the King may ex- 
tirpate the Order of the Finance; but the per- 
bas and fortunes of thoſe who . it 
have too many connections, to fear any 
ſhock. Shall delegated Magiſtrates pretend 
to ſtigmatiſe or plunder men whoſe, inhe- 
itance and ignominy mult be ſhared by the 
belt part of the nation? Will their ſeverity 
fall on ſuch others, as, ſeeming of themſelves 
to do juſtice to the State, will privately offer 
to compound with her by giving a conſidera- 
ble ſum? Let it then continue to ſignaliſe it- 
ſelf over a ſmall number newly come into 
the Farms, perſons who ſtick at nothing, who 
have yet only given ſcope to their tooliſh 
pride, and who, like the frog in the fable, 
have puffed themſelves up 1n order to attain the 
bulk of the principal perſons of the Order, 
Is not this a fine lenitive which the Parlia- 
ments will procure for the people of France? 
* BeLiEveE me, the notion of our opu- 
lence, which is fondly cheriſhed in the minds 
of the Public, is falſe, as far as regards our 
poſt of Farmers-General. True it 1s, that 
many of thoſe gentlemen ſurpaſs in riches 
the nobleſt families in the kingdom; and the 
lame may be ſaid of a great number of Ma- 
giſtrates. Commerce, banking, dealings 
abroad, ſome ſpeculations equally hazardous 
and lucky, ſome bold and wiſely conducted 
| L 4 under- 
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undertakings, in ſhort, an induſtry, which, 
among all well-governed people, gives an in. 
conteſtable right to legal property, have 
raiſed them to this high Ry and I could 
quote you twenty Farmers-General, who ha- 
ving no other fortunè than the produce of the 
Farms, are inceſſantly deviſing expedients to 
furniſn their quota in the advances, and even 
to ſupply their houſhold expences. The de- 
clamations againſt our luxury ought only to 
pleaſe us, by correcting us, and making us 
wiſer. The nation ſhould reject or ſtifle them 
as the imprudent clamours of malice and en- 
vy. This luxury is inſolent and fooliſh, I al- 
low. But whom does it injure? Will the 
people be better, if we live frugally? We 
do not endeavour to gain in order to cheriſh 
or increaſe our luxury and oftentation. We 
let it go becauſe we gain it, and becauſe we 
would partake with our heirs the pleaſure 
of enjoying it. We thereby return in circu- 
lation the money for which we ſhould more 
juitly be reproached if we acumulated and 
buried it, “ But we gain too much.“ Per- 
haps we may, and, in that point, we confels, 
that we are not of a different conſtruction 
from other men, and that we draw from our 
ſituation every poſſible advantage. Were we 
to refuſe it, others would not be wanting. 


Every one takes care of his own intereſt. The 
ILecleſiaſtic 
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Eccleſiaſtic ſollicits preferments, the Courtier 

nſions and employments, the Officer pro- 
motion, the Magiſtrate prerogatives, the Mer- 
chant franchiſes and privileges, and the Fi- 


nancer good bargains. 8 
$. II. Taz oppreſſion and relief of the 


people, the diſcharge of the public debts, are 
the general cry. It is remarkable, that this 
cry prevails in circumſtances, when an un- 
ſucceſsful war, and the hardneſs of the condi- 
tions on which our victorious enemy offers 
peace, ought to inſpire no other 1deas than 
thoſe of vengeance, no other ſentiments than 
thoſe of honour and courage. For this the 
trumpeters of the public clamour ſhould ac- 
count, Let them prove by fine and good 
arguments, if they can, that our fathers, in 
1708 and 1709, loſt the opportunity of aſk- 
ing Lewis XIV for relief and reform, and 
that the beſt time for remonſtrances 1s in the 
midſt of a foreign war. The miſery of the 
people is aſcribed to the extravagance of the 
impoſition, the injuſtice of the aſſeſſment, and 
the bad method of collecting. The firſt is 
abſolutely groundleſs: this I pledge myſelf 
to demonſtrate. The ſecond and third, 
which might poſſibly have ſome foundation, 
have none that is reaſonable. 

* Mucn has been ſaid about two plans 
of reformation, of which 1 have made a 


I. 5 pretty 
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pretty exact analyſis, by the help of ſome 
friends. One of them came from the Sove. 
reign Courts, many of which have requeſted 
that the King taxing the Province once for 
whatever he might think it ought to pay, the 
aſſeſſment and the collection might be left to 
them. The Courts of Normandy, for in- 
ſtance, undertook to return net, every year, 
into his Majeſty's coffers forty millions of livres. 
This Province 1s deemed in Finance the ſixth 
part of the Kingdom. Conſequently,therewould 
be two hundred and forty millions for the 
King, by making, as 1s reaſonable, the other 
Provinces bear a proportionable part. The 
gentlemen of Normandy proteſt, that the 
people of that Province are capable of ſuch 
an effort, in conſideration of the war and its 
circumſtances: they promiſe themſelves from 
his Majeſty's goodneſs ſome diminution at 
the peace. They affirm, that this ſcheme 
will fill the Province with joy and gratitude. 
I] believe them; it would have realon to be 
ſatisfied. But would the State and the King 
be ſo? The late | Marſhal de Belleifle de- 
manded no leſs than one hundred and fifty 


[+ A plan ſimilar to this has been propoſed as a 
compromiſe in the diſpute on taxation between Great 
Britain and her colonies: viz. the ſum to be named by 
the King and Parliament, and the mode of railing, 
collecting it, &c. to be left io the Provincial Aſſemblies.) 

millions 
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millions for the campaign of 1760, and the 
intereſt of the national debt carries away an- 
nually a hundred more. How ſhall the King 
be able to ſupport the other expences of Go- 
vernment? The Courts of Normandy, which 
in their heavy lamentations dwell on the 
aſſeſſinent and collection, would have us 
think that their Province was extremely fa- 
youred in the impoſition, as they think they 
give their equivalent by giving forty millions, 
Franche-Comie, which is not reckoned in Fi— 
nance the fortieth part of the Kingdom, is 
taxed at near fifteen millions, and his Ma- 
jeſty there enjoys it, beſides his demeſns, his 
wonds, and his ſalt-pits. Yet that Province, 
which has ſcarce any aſſiſtance from arts and 
commerce, is a privileged Province, by its 
capitulation with Lewis XIV +. The error 
into which the Courts of Normandy have 
fallen is ſo ſtriking, that their propoſal needs 
not be diſcuſſed. They ſeem to have paſſed 
ſentence in a cauſe, without examining any 
evidence, Let us only conſider the princi- 
ples and conſequences of that kind of ar- 
rangement which they propoſe. 

* I wisH there was no occaſion to criticiſe 
the zeal and patriotiſm of thoſe reſpectable 


ro — 


+ [In 1674, when it was taken by that Prince, and 
diſmembered from the Auſtrian- Spaniſb Monarchy.] 
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bodies, which at preſent ſtyle themſelves /. 
Claſſes of the Parliament of the King, or «f 
the Kingdom. I allow them to be the ad- 
vocates of the people, and the ſupporters 
of the Regal authority. I will not pre- 
tend to conjecture, that, being compoſed 
of men, who, no doubt, have their frailtics 
like others, relationſhip, the ties of friendſhip, 
family-intereſts, might render ſome of them 
partial in the aſſeſſment, and that there might 
be on their ſide an acceptance of perſons, 
which is not to be apprehended from an 
Intendant, generally a ſtranger in the Pro- 
vince, But without failing in the reſpect 
which every good Frenchman owes to thoſe 
auguſt Aſſemblies, I may doubt whether 
their inſight into theſe ſubjects is as clear, as 
their good intentions are certain: I may 
doubt, not only whether they have tho- 
roughly examined that immenſe variety of 
particulars, in which the longeſt experience 
1s. every” day bewildered,” but alſo whether 
they have ſeen the three principal operations 
of Finance in thoſe important points of view 
which policy aſſigns them. 

« Ir is very probable, that, by means of 
its connections with the inferior Courts ot 
Juſtice of its diſtrict, a Parliament may make 
the aſſeſſment on thoſe who are liable to it, 


with the greateſt equity and the moſt exact 
preciſion; 
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preciſion; which the Intendants and their 
deputies ſcarce ever do, for reaſons which 
need not be mentioned. But will the Parlia- 
ment make the collecting a job, or annex a 
ſalary to it? In the firſt caſe, it will be ex- 
poſed to more violences and diſtraining, than 
we are reproached with ſuffering in ours; and 
the levying will continue to be odious. In 
the ſecond cafe, the collecting will be expen- 
ſive; which is the great grievance laid to 
our charge. In conſideration of the ſtipend 
that will be aſſigned him, the Receiver ought 
to give ſecurity for the money that will paſs 
through his hands ; and being made account- 
able 25 the deficiencies, a Member of Par- 
liament will not be more pitiable than a 
Farmer. 

„Tux public debt is charged on various 
objects, of which the burthens laid on Fi- 
nance in its different departments are not the 
leaſt conſiderable. The charges in the de- 
partment of the Finances make a large arti- 
cle. On ſuppreſſing them, they muſt be 
reimburſed; for an abſolute annihilation 
would be unjuſt; and the continuation of 
the ſtipends, when the incumbent is diſ- 
miſſed, would be an additional burthen to 
the State. The reformation demanded by 
the Parliaments would therefore require, as 


a preliminary, the reimburſement of a capi- 
cal 
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tal of above two hundred millions: Where 
is that ſum to be found? I would aſk thoſe 
auguſt Aſſemblies, if I thought their zeal 
equal to ſuch a trial. 

« Bur the eſſential part of the ſcheme 
propoſed falls under the cogniſance of policy 
at large, of that which ought to take care 
that the monarchical conſtitution be not im- 
paired, Six or ſeven centuries, and an al- 
moſt Miraculous concurrence of the mot 
fortunate circumſtances, were neceſſary to 
annihilate the feudal government, which 
might be ſtyled that of tyrants, to deliver 
the people from the mercileſs yoke of the 
Nobility and Clergy, to form, in ſhort, of 
the inhabitants of France a nation in which 
each individual is deemed a man. It is an 
edifice, whoſe preſervation 1s equally dear to 
the King and to his ſubjects. Every patriot 1s 
under an obligation to ſpread the alarm on 
the leaſt appearance of danger, as the firſt 
citizen who diſcovers a fire is obliged to call 
for help. This truth, by means of which 
ſo many remonſtrances paſs, will, no doubt, 
plead my excuſe with the Parliaments for the 
diſcuſſion which I have ventured to make ot 
the ſcheme which would take from the mo- 
narchical conſtitution the influence in Go- 


vernment which would be given to them 1 
the 
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the commiſſion which certainly they demand 
in the plaineſt manner poſſible. | 
By means of the Paulette, an annua 

duty paid by the Magiſtrates to the King of 
the ſixtieth penny of the Finance of their 
department, the offices of Magiſtracy are 
hereditary, or nearly ſo. If the Court ſhould 
agree to that compoſition for the impoſt, the 
two other operations of Finance annexed to 
the Magiſtracy, would, in hike manner, be- 
come hereditary, But what would not the 
King and the three Orders of the Kingdom 
have to fear from a claſs, or a ſmall number 
of citizens detached from thoſe three Orders, 
wlich would have in its hands a title to the 
hereditary depoſit of the treaſures of the 
State and the fortunes of individuals? The 
Equeſtrian Order in ancient Rome was no- 
thing to what the Magiſtracy would then be 
in France. The ſpirit of the body among 
the Roman Knights was always ſubordinate 
to private intereſt: they were Financers diſ- 
perſed throughout Rome and the Provinces 
of the Empire: they had ſevere judges in 
the Patricians, jealous and vigilant enemies 
in the Plebeians. The Magiſtracy of France, 
divided into ſeveral bodies, has plainly de- 
clared, that, for the future, they will form only 
one. They have already acted 11 concert, as - 


vell in complaiſance as in oppoſition to _ 
will 
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will of the Sovereign. They have their ſig- 
nals, their watch-word of rallying under one 
common banner: they have a drum intended 
to quiet the impatient in any criſis. How- 
ever, they are as yet only the depoſitaries of 
the civil laws. What would they be, if they 
ſhould alſo be the depoſitaries of the laws of 

the State and of the King's revenues ? 
„THERE is nothing new under the ſun: 
what has been will be, and what 1s has been, 
The events which occaſion revolutions reſem- 
ble the litanies of ſome Saints, in which 
nothing can be changed but the names. The 
Sovereign Courts of the Kingdom, I repeat, 
are animated with the pureſt zeal, the molt 
diſintereſted patriotiſm. The diſciples of 
St. BenedifF and St. Bernard were holy per- 
ſonages in the firſt age of their eſtabliſhment 
in France. Their ſcholars have long been 
ſluggards and libertines. Nothing could be 
more humble and poor than the Biſhops ot 
the firſt Chriſtian Century in France; their 
ſucceſſors have long been tyrants, proud, 
greedy, and unjuſt, What more lamb-like 
than the firſt Jeſuits? What more wolt-like 
than thoſe who have ſucceeded them? It is 
by numberleſs obſervations of this kind, that 
the Sovereign and his Miniſters ſhould prin- 
cipally govern themſelves in the permanent 
acts of interior adminiſtration. They ought 
. 0 
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to embrace an immenſe hereafter, and pro- 
vide for future generations as well as for the 
preſent. In the demand of the Sovereign 
Courts, the King ſhould ſee what eſcapes 
them, the poſſibility of the return of a de- 
pendence which has ſo long been a misfor- 
tune to the people. He ſhould ſee that he 
is offered no good ſecurity for his ſucceſſors, 
that the Kingdom ſhall never again be 
plunged in the confufion of minorities, and 
in the troubles of civil wars; that, for the 
future, it is left in obſcurity whether the Court 
and the Parliaments ſhall ever go farther 

than letters of juſſion and remonſtrances. 
Ir the receipt of the royal treaſures be- 
not in the hands of the King, how, in a 
time of trouble, ſhall the Court defend the 
King's revenue againſt the arrets of diſtreſs 
and prohibition on the caſh, a proceeding 
of which we have had fo many examples in 
times of trouble, and chiefly in thoſe of the 
minority of Lewis XIV ? If the King ſhould, 
once for all, compound with his people, how 
will the proportion of the contributions be 
adapted to the variations in the wealth of the 
Kingdom and to the neceſſities of the State ? 
How are the anticipations to be made in 
times of diſtreſs? On what conditions wall 
the Parliament, become adminiſtrators, a- 
gree to an additional charge ? Will not the 
demand 
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demand which his Majeſty will make of It, 
induce thoſe Aſſemblies to examine how the 
money received has been employed, and livw 
that which the conjunctures are ſaid to re- 
quire is deſtined ? Thus the King, you ſee, 
will become accountable, not to his people, 
but to a ſmall part of his people, which will 
arrogate to itſelf the right of inſpeCtion, and, 
one may ſay, of protection, over his opera- 
tions. With you, the Sovereign has only 
one Aſſembly to manage; and ſometimes his 
Miniſters know not what to do in order to 
rout the party which oppoſes the views of 
his Britannic Majeſty. The King of Frence 
would have the management and the patience 
of his Miniſters exerciſed by fourteen, where 
the ſame leaven would produce the fer- 
mentation of a hundred different kinds. 

« ExR five years the maſs of gold and 
filver, which comes into circulation from 
America and the mines of Europe, ſenſibly 
increaſes; the price of every thing increaſes 
in proportion, and with it the expences of 
the State. The King's compoſition with his 
Provinces will — be only a new kind 
of General- Farms under another name; it will 
only be a leaſe for a term; and the difference 
of that future ſo much wiſhed from the pre- 
ſent time ſo decried, will conſiſt in this, that 


the Farmers, who have hitherto been —_—_ 
: able 
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able to the King and his Miniſters, will be 
accountable only to themſelves, For to whom 
will the Parliaments and the. other Sovereign 
Courts, who will divide the Provinces be- 
tween them, give an account of their ope- 
rations? Will the King erect tribunals to 
which - his Parliaments ſhould be amenable, 
and reſort for reſponſibility ? No, without 
doubt. But if the Parliaments occaſion 
malecontents, and it would be abſurd to 
doubt it, to whom will theſe aggrieved per- 
ſons have recourſe ? Will it be to the Parlia- 
ments themſelves, who are the Sovereign 
Courts of diſtributive juſtice? Then the 
King will have delivered his people to ſome 
Lieutenants, over whom he will not have 
reſerved to himſelf even the right of inſpec- 
tion! His Majeſty will then have cut aſunder 
the deareſt tie that can be between him and 
his people | 

To quote the“ State-Countries is fo- 
reign to the purpoſe. The reſemblance 
does not hold, as in thoſe privileged Pro- 
vinces the three States vote alike; and if 
they are ſo by ſufferance, they can only take 
it to themſelves. Beſides, they have always 


F 


* [Thoſe Provinces, which have preſerved the right 
of taxing themſelves by their deputies] 


at 
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at hand a remedy for the evil, having the 
power of 1 the bad meaſures pur- 
ſued by one aſſembly in the aſſembly enſuing, 
I wiſh the Parliaments of the other Provinces 
would obſerve what rank is held, what fi- 
gure is made, by the Parliament of a State- 
Province aſſembled. They would loſe the 
whim of quoting, in favour of their preten- 
ſions, the ancient cuſtoms and ancient diſ- 
courſes of our Kings. The reſemblance be- 
tween the States of a Province and its Par- 
liament not being parallel, how do thoſe au- 
guſt Aſſemblies underſtand the demand of 
impoſts by the great? Do they imagine that 
the King can alienate his right of Sove- 
reignty? The State-Countries, ſubmitting to 
his predeceſſors, made a capitulation, which 
could not be corrected or annulled without 
the conſent of the two parties, and which 
otherwiſe muſt be obſerved, whether it be 
burthenſome to the Prince, or diſadvantageous 
to the Province. The ſtate of the other 
Provinces, which ſubmitted to the dominion 
of our Kings without reſerve, is unchange- 
able. The King is reſponſible for it to his 
poſterity, to his ſucceſſors, to the nation; 
and he cannot in any manner alter his pre- 
rogative. 

„To go farther : If the Sovereign Courts 


refuſe to raiſe the compoſition either at * 
Cll 
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end of five years, or in ſuch circumſtances 
25 require it; how will they be obliged to it? 
How, without their concurrence, will the 
people be made to reliſh it ? How, in ſhort, 
will the method and ſyſtem be changed, when 
that of compounding with the great bodies 
ſhall be ſhewn with all its defects? To ima- 
cine, that thoſe bodies will acknowledge their 
having ſollicited and obtained from the royal 
favour what they ought not to ſollicit nor 
obtain from it, is not to know men, and 
eſpecially thoſe of an aſſembly. What a 
ſtrange ferment would there be in the King- 
dom, if his Majeſty ſhould ſubſtitute, to a 
diſpoſition made in concert with his Parlia- 
ments, a plan which would excite their com- 
plaints and remonſtrances ? What a diminu- 
tion of the regal authority, if, through con- 
deſcenſion, his Majeſty were obliged to adopt 
a ſcheme oppoſite to his judgment and inten- 
tion? By inſenſible degrees, the King of 
France, who is at the head of the pureſt Mo- 
narchy, would find himſelf in a worſe condi- 
tion than a King of England, whoſe Monar- 
chy is Ariſto-democratic. A Penſioner- 
King in time of peace, a Commander of the 
army and a hired General in time of war, 
limited in his fortune and power on both 
occaſions like the head of a Republic, he 
would be reduced to the ſad and dangerous 


policy 
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policy of always endeavouring to excite fo. 
reign wars, and to foment diviſions in the 
firſt Orders of the State, to cabal among his 
| ſubjects. The Hiſtory of your Stuart-Kings 
and your imagination inform you how far 
this firſt alteration of a conſtitution purely 
Monarchical may be carried.” 

ON my retiring in the evening, I aſked 
my friend for ſome documents to convince 
me that the Sovereign Courts have really 
formed the pretenſions that he has aſcribed 
to them, pretenſions of which I had no 
idea, which I had never even ſuſpected. He 
communicated to me, among other pieces of 
that nature, the remonſtrances of the Cham- 
ber of Accounts to the King, of July 1760, 
The following are the articles which ap- 

ared to me the moſt remarkable. 

« Tris Aſſembly ſays, in the eighth place; 
that, in a Monarchical Government, where 
the property of eſtates is the firſt law, to 
introduce an unlimited power of impoling 
and collecting, is to attack it in its princi- 
ples. It ſays, in the ninth place, that to 
obviate the duration of the collection, and 
to reconcile with the exhauſted condition of 
the people the neceſſity of ſuccouring the 
State, his Majeſty has no other method tlian 
to demand of the Province of Normandy an 


annual tribute ſubſtituted in the room of all 
| others, 
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others, laid by the Province itſelf on all who 
are taxable Þ, and paid directly to his Ma- 
jeſty, without paſſing through the hands of 
Farmers: that the King will find, in this 
expedient, the ſupplies which he aſks, and 
the relief of his people which he deſires. 
This Chamber of Accounts ſays, in the tenth 
article, that of what nature ſoever the im- 
poſts are, their repetition cannot be Juſt, 
moderate, and little ſuſceptible of abuſe, 
unleſs it be ſubordinate to the authority of 
the tribunals, which by the laws of the King- 
dom were eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of 
good order in the Finances; and that to 
almit judges who have no other rule but 
their will, is to endanger the ſtate of the 
citizens and the intereſts of Normandy.” 
IBELIEVE, my Lord, and more ſincere] 

then the Financer, that the intentions of this 
body of Magiſtrates are pure and upright ; 
and that this very thing has prevented their 
perceiving the inconveniences of the mea- 
ure which they propoſe, The Financer has 
ſtated them very ju and the tenth article 
has ſupplied him with the idea of the con- 
duct which he thinks the Sovereign Courts 
ought to have obſerved, to obtain ſatisfaction 
for the exceſſes committed in the aſſeſſment 


8 


t See p. 226. 
| and 
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and collection. The tribunals quoted by the 
Gentlemen of Normandy were inſtituted by 
the Kings, and not by the laws of the King- 
dom, the admitting a reciprocal and ſynoni- 
mous relation between the law and the 
King's pleaſure, excepted. Thoſe tribunals 
were inſtituted to notify and maintain the 
order aſſigned by the Sovereign, and by no 
means to eſtabliſn or correct it. By depart- 
ing from this true principle, the Sovereign 
Courts would have ſtruck a malſter-ſtroke, 
by collecting all the proofs of the miſde- 
meanors, vexations, extortions, outrages of 
the Financers, and their aſügns, and by 
bringing to the foot of the throne thoſe do- 
cuments, of which they ſhould have prayed 


his Majeſty to order the hearing in his Coun- 
cil, admitting them to be parties for the 
accuſed, In this caſe, I do not ſee what the 


favour of the Court could have done to ſcreen 
the guilty from puniſhment, and the abuſes 
from reformation. The Sovereign Courts 
did not recollect, that, during the troubles 
of the minority of Lewis XIV, the Court 
choſe rather to ſuppreſs the office of Pro- 
vincial Intendants, than to ſuffer the Parlia- 
ments to make themſelves judges of thoſe 
Officers of the King. | 

F. III. « Tur other plan of a general 


- xeform in the Finances is a kind of 9 
| ing, 
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ing, thrown out at a venture 1, to try the 
diſpoſition of the Public. It propoſes a pro- 
portional poll-tax, laid chiefly on perſons of 
ſubſtance, by which means, the abolition of 
ill the taxes would render the Farmers-Ge- 
neral, and the General Farms, uſeleſs. This 
x far from being new. The original is above 
hundred years old: it had its riſe in the 
Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin f. Its author, 
who has remained in obſcurity, propoſed 
no leſs than to aboliſh the “ Tailles, the 


+ It was this that made ſo much noiſe in 1763 under 
the title of La Riche de Etat. It was half-publiſhed 
two years before, and the Sieur de Courcelles preſented 
it to the Duke of Virtemberg for the augmentation of 
his revenues. | | 

t Could Sir Robert be ignorant, that this project, 
which in 1763 had the graces of novelty throughout 
Paris, is much older than the Regency of Anne of Au- 
fria? The Hiſtory of M. de Thou proves, that a like 
6 was offered to the States of Blozs in the year 1577. 
t conſiſted in aboliſhing all the taxes, and in ſubſti- 
wing in their place an impoſt of fifteen millions a year 
on all Fires, {like the Ergliþ Hearth-Tax in the laſt 
century] ſo that the Fire taxed the higheſt ſhould pay 
bfty livres, and that taxed the loweſt twelve pence, a 
year, The Patriot-Hiſtorian expreſſes himſelf in the fol- 
lowing terme: The chimerical projet of theſe avaricious 
nen miſcarried. It was examined in ſeveral aſſemblies, 
it; roguery was diſtovered, and it was abſolutely rejectel. 
[A ſcheme of the like kind for ſubſtituting one pro- 
portional tax, inſtead of all others, was alia propoſed 
in England ſome years ago by Sir Matt heau Decher.] 

«fa am pad yearly by every houſholder according 
to his ſubſtance and family.] 


OL. 1. M Exciſe, 
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Exciſe, the Salt Duties, in ſhort, every ob- 
ject of Farming and Adminiſtration, the 
Farms and Adminiſtration thernſelves, fo as 
only to preſerve the demeſns, with the cul. 
toms. He compenſated the taxes of every 
kind by a poll-tax of one ſol- a day on the 
rich and] perſons in eaſy eireumſtances, in- 
cluding both under the name of Subſtantial, 
whom he reckoned- to amount to fix millions 
of ſouls. Perhaps, in a profound peace the 

Government might have paid ſome attention 
to the- ſeheme. But in a critical juncture, 
it paſſed for a fooliſh conceit; and that cha- 
racter has been fixed upon it. The quick 
neſs and eaſe of collecting are never more 
neceſſary than on urgent occaſions; but the 
urgency of thoſe occaſions is the very thing 
which prevents their being then eſtabliſhed, 
There is no time to ſow at the moment when 
we ſhould reap. 

Nor to mention that our Reformer 1s 
no more than a copier, let us ſee whether 
he gives any thing better than his predecel- 
ſor. The latter procured his Majeſty only a 
revenue of a hundred and ten millions ot 
livres, and this writer promiſes him ſeven 
hundred. Certainly his offer deſerves the 
preference. He ſuppoſes two millions ot 
taxable perſons, whom he divides into twenty 
claſſes. In the ten firſt he places thoſe who 


have fortunes below the medium, or ver) 
| moderate 
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moderate fortunes; and he confines their 
poll-tax collectively to a hundred millions. 
He finds ſix hundred of them in the million 
of ſouls which compoſe his ten other claſſes. 
Let us haſten to ſend this ſchemer to his pre- 
deceſſor, that we may not found our argu- 
ments on conceits abſolutely chimerical, 

« I MARKE no doubt; that Paris, reckoned 
the twentieth part of the Kingdom, does not 
contain the twentieth part of the number of 
taxable perſons intended. Yet there is a de- 
ception in the project in this reſpect, even 
allowing the eſtimation. Certainly there are 
in Paris five thouſand men who would be 
very glad to be acquitted to the King for an 
annual poll-tax of- ſeven hundred and thirty 
Iivres. But the projector ſhould recollect, 
that he requires, beſides this claſs of the 
greateſt opulence, nine other inferior claſſes, 
whoſe poll-tax deſcends, by gradation, from 
ſeven hundred and twenty to four hundred 
and fifty livres, which makes a total of thirty 
millions, for. which he muſt find forty-five 
thouſand other Subſtantials. But let us not 
treat him with chicanery, I applaud the no- 
tion which he has of the wealth of the Capi- 
tal. I only charge with abſurdity the pro- 
portion which he eſtabliſhes between that 
and the Kingdom. , Paris perhaps does not 
make more. than a twentieth part of the 

M 2 Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, as to population. But it is more 
than a tenth by opulence and circulation, 
That requires no proof. The moſt powerful 
land-holders who reſide in it, there waſte their 
revenues, of which they rob the country, 
The Offices of State, the Tribunals of juſtice 
and oeconomy, that crowd of foreigners and 
of country-people, whom curioſity, buſineſs, 
and a taſte * arts and pleaſures draw thither 
and detain there, the retail trade, which lux- 
ury, faſhion, and good cheer ſupply with 
ſubjects, the expences of the Court, thoſe 
of the houſhold of the Princes and Gran- 
dees, that multitude of Officers of every de- 
partment, in ſhort, all the advantages which 
are peculiar to a Capital, place Parts, in every 
article, except the number of its inhabitants, 
out of proportion with the reſt of the King- 
dom. Would you not laugh in England at 
any of your politicians, who ſhould pretend 
to make London be deemed, in every reſpect, 
the ſeventh part of Great Britain, becaule it 
has within its circumference a ſeventh part of 
the people of the three Kingdoms ? No more 
then of the inference, drawn in the plan, of 
the opulence and abilities of the Provinces 
above tlie riches and means of the Capital. 
„Tu queſtion is to know whether the 
tax ſhall be on the individuals, or only on 


the chiefs, of a family, We may K* 
I he 
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The author ſeems to hint the latter, and to 
require the former; he is confuſed. If the 
Il-tax' be laid on the chiefs of families, it 
g a monſter of injuſtice. Would it not be 
moſt unequal to have a family of fifty thou- 
and livres income acquitted to the King and 
the State by the gift of the ſixtieth part of 
its revenue 2 If it be on individuals, the rich 
man will be aſſeſſed for himſelf and his chil- 
dren; he will then not be acquitted for ſeven 
hundred and thirty livres a year. How is 
the poll-tax of thoſe minors who have no 
property, to be aſſeſſed? Will it be on the 
eſtate of the father ? Burt then it 1s no longer 
ſuch a poll-tax as the plan declares. This 
will be a proportional tax. How then are 
the claſſes to be formed and preſerved ? If 
the tax be on the chiefs of families, will there 
be found a million of ſuch citizens capable of 
contributing for the part aſſigned them? If 
it be on individuals, the moſt numerous fa- 
mily will be the moſt burthened. The weal- 
thy batchelor, the rich man who has nv 
children, will be as nothing in the contribu- 
tion, I know few chimeras more chimerical 

than this plan. | 
* WHERE are thoſe rich Porto-folios, 
whoſe poſſeſſors freely enjoyed the ſafety 
which the King procures to the land-holders 
and the citizens at ſuch great expence ? What 
M 3 da 
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do theſe Porto-folios contain? Paris harbours 
eight; tenths of thoſe opulent bill-holders who 
are natives. The paper of all the ſtock- 
holders of that kind 1s at the expence of the 
King and the State, or at the expence of the 
proprietors of lands, and of the various per- 
ſons employed in the different departments 
of Government. All underwent reductions 
in their incomes proportionably to the taxes 
charged on the fund, and to thoſe which the 
edicts and ordinances carry. They allow 
their debtor on the intereſt of their capital 
their quota of the tax which he pays to the 
State, Tf a particular tax be farther impoſed 
on them in their proper and private name, 
it ought to be moderate, as they will be 
made to pay twice for the ſame object. It 
not, the intereſt of money will be raiſed, 
which is already too high, Beſides, thole 
rich Portosfolios go for nothing in the mats 
of the riches of the Kingdom, The annui— 
tant, the mortgagee, the creditor of the ton- 
tines and lotteries, the penſioner of State, 
the officers of every department, all tho 
ſubſtantial people, wha now would be ranged 
in a ſeparate claſs from the poſſeſſors who aro 
natives, ſhare with the land-holders the in. 
come of the lands, with the King the taxes 
which he levies on his people, It 18 not their 


concern, if their capitals are diſſipated g 
exilt 
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exiſt no longer. They are creditors who hold 
mortgage at the charge of the King or of 
the ſubjects, Their opulence is ſo much 
taken from that of his Majeſty, and of the 
other debtors. But it does not ſuppoſe a 
penny the more in the total of our effects. 
Jo reckon both. the produce of the earth, 
and the — with which it is charged, 
as exiſting effects, is to place in the column 
of ſubſtance both the ready money and credit 
of the merchant. 

„ WIꝝ will not dwell on thoſe who have 
placed their capitals in foreign funds. Firlt, 
the object is inconſiderable, Either from 
diſtruſt, from reafon, or from ignorance, we 
are not much. intereſted in affairs abroad 
and it would be eaſy to count the Arexch, who, 
thinking it their intereſt to conceal a part of 
their wealth, have ſent a part of their for- 
tune out of the country, Secondly, what- 
ever be their number, I do not ſee how: a tax 
could with. equity and certainty be impoſed 
upon them, | 
On author does not ſay how he would 
ſettle the collection. I have read, that, to 
ayoid the re-imburſemeut of the charges of 
the finances, he propoſes. to preſerve them 
with their anclent emoluments, which wauld 
Increaſe an the former footing, in proportion 


do the money that comes into tho hands of tho 
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Incumbent. This would be a ſuperabundant 
advantage, to eſtimate the labour of the Re. 
ceiver, not with reſpect to the. difficulty of 
the receipt, but to the quantity of money 
that he ſhall receive. It is chiefly on this head 
that we are chargeable with miſconduct: this 
is the part of the yoke that galls the people. 
Hence the two ſols for a livre, and the other 
clippings, which extend even to blood. To 
ſave the pay of Officers, we grant them ſo 
much per cent. profit on that which goes into 
their cheſt. This profit muſt be taken from 
the King, or the people; and it is taken from 
them both. How Bes the Reformer con- 
trive to perpetuate this ruinous abuſe ? But 
this proceeds from his being afraid of the re- 
imburſement which ought to attend the ſup- 
preſſion of expences. t us proceed. The 
Fateful charges which divert the clear money 
of the State will be the ſame. But the ob- 
jets and the management will be different. 
The fortunes of nxty Farmers-General will 
be retrenched or annihilated : I ſet the gain at 
twenty millions. Forty thouſand deputies, 
who maintained themſelves and their families 
by their ſalaries, will be caſhiered and diſ- 
banded: let us ſtyle that alſo a gain, and 
reckon it at thirty millions. For that the 
King is promiſed to have four or five hundred 


millions annually brought into his coffers 
more 
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more than they now receive. This impor. 


tant purpoſe is pretended to be gained by re- 


lieving the people, by completing their hap- 
vineſs In 1 ange 25 a vaſt additional "4 
then, what do you ſee more than fifty millions 
taken out of the hands of the Farmers-Gene- 
ral and their people? But, pray, obſerve 
what uſe they made of that ſum. Was it 
ſent abroad? Was it buried in the coffers 
of the Farmers? No. It was taken from 
one part of the people in order to be given 
to another who returned it in circulation, 
The thing is not juſt in itſelf, But in re- 
gard to the State and the Nation, it is leſs 

than indifferent, h 
« IT is a fact, that of one livre raiſed for 
the State, ſcarce eleven ſols and a half, (that 
ls, little more than half) enter into theKing's 
coffers. This diſſipation is no new thing. 
Cardinal de Richelieu ſaw it pretty much 
the ſame in his time; and viewing it with the 
eyes of a Stateſman, he called it a neceſſary 
evil, It ſeems to me that it was his opinion 
that the people muſt neceſſarily be ſqueezed, 
and that it was not proper that the King 
ſhould draw all that Juice into his treaſury. 
[ will not undertake to comment on that 
famous Politician. On fight of the country 
t may be conjectured, that between five and 
lx hundred millions are raiſed in the King- 
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dom in the King's name, I am inclined ta 
believe, that ſcarce. three hundred of them 
come into his Majeſty's coffers; and I main. 
tain, that the Kingdom would be ruined in 
ten years, if all the taxes reached the Royal 
Frevſury without any diminution, without any 
illage. 55 

y 8 * us lay aſide, for a moment, the 
vexations, the oppreſſions, in ſhort, all the 
exceſſes perhaps too juſtly imputed to the 
management of the Farms, I am very far 
from thinking, that there is in that reſpect 
no need nor method of reformation. The 
three hundred millions diſſipated are perpetu- 
ally in circulation, by means of the conſump. 
tion of individuals who owe their fortunes to 
theſe gains. The 1885 changes hands, per. 
haps, ten times a day, The fame ſum pro- 
duces itſelf again inceſſantly; and the crown 
which enters the cheſt of the Receivers the ſaſt 
day of December will be brought thither again 
in value twenty or thirty times in the year, 
Take away the additianal charge which the 
collecting occaſions, thoſe three hundred mil: 
lions will remain in ſtagnation in the chelts 
of the Subſtantial, Take away diſlipation, 
they will be burjed in the coffers of parſ. 
mony, which then will reſemble the lion“ 
den, from which no traces of return are ſeen, 


| | ing, Who will receive five 
Suppoſe that the King, who will rec —— 
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hundred millions a year, employs the ſavings 
of ten years to diſcharge the debts of the State, 
and that, during the ten ſucceeding years, he 
keeps in his coffers the ſaving which he may 
make of a fifth of his revenues: Is it nor 
evident, that, in ten years, he only will be 
rich, and that his people will advance in mi- 
ſery and indigence in proportion as he ad- 
yances in wealth? Is it nat evident, that, 
money becoming more ſcarce, the value of 
every thing will diminiſn; that every one will 
retrench from his ſuperfluity; that, inſenſibly. 
being at eaſe will conſiſt in not wanting ne- 
eeſſaries; that there will no longer be any 
plentiful ſubſiſtence except for the huſband- 
man, the landlord and the tenant; that, in 
ſhort, the King being walter of all the mo- 
ney of his Kingdom, commerce and the arts 
will have na other funds than thoſe which he 
will pleaſe to lend them, unleſs in that ſpace 
of time we ſhould receive from abroad a maſy 
of gold and filyer pretty near equal ta that 
which is now in circulation? But with that 
we cannot flatter ourſelves. 

«Tax deception concerning arts and eom - 
merce is extremely great, They are ſprings 
of circulationz and it is thought that they 
contribute to the maſs, Their produce is 
certainly conſiderable, and to ſuch a degree, 
that general miſery would be the conſequange 
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of their decay. But it is becauſe we derive 
from them ſome conveniences and ſuperflui- 
ties, which we have made ourſelves neceſ- 
ſaries, and the returns from which are the 
only fund of ſubſiſtence to numbers of peo- 
ple. It will not be pretended, that the {ales 
and barters in the inland part of the King- 
dom add to the quantity of our gold and 
filver. All that e from them is, that it 
is put in motion, that it is diſtributed, diſ- 
perſed. Its increaſe, if it receives it by trade, 
can only proceed from foreign trade. Let us 
enter into a ſhort examination of the particu- 
lars. We draw money from our trade with 
Spain. This money is given us in exchange 
for various merchandiſes with which we help 
to form the cargo of the galleons; and it ge- 
nerally amounts to an annual ſum of ten mil- 
lions of livres. The Engliſh and Dutch have 
long ſupplanted us in ſupplying the inner 

art of Spain. Let us, however, reckon that 
we ſtill have a profit there of between four 
and five millions. We compenſate, by the. 
wages of our peaſants of Guienne who go to 
harveſt-work in Navarre and Galicia, the dil- 
count on the piaſtres, and the purchaſe of 
many materials with which our ſoil does not 
\ furniſh our manufactures. Thus we ſhall 
make our trade with Spain amount to an an- 
nual profit of fifteen millions of livres in 
ſpecie, or in. bars, _ 
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tc IT is long ſince we have had any thing 
to do with Portugal. The duties on the ex- 

rtation of our dried fruits and ſweet-meats 
give the 7talians the advantage of this trade 
with the people of the North; and all that we 
can do with them in other branches does 
not retrieve the money which the ſpiritual 
commodities of the Court of Rome annually 
draw from the Kingdom. 

MW are too happy if our trade with the 
Engliſþ be on a par in time of peace. Their 
tobacco, their pewter, their wrought ſteel, 
their horſes, and their coals anſwer the ex- 
change of our wines and brandies. We con- 
ſume more of their iron-ware than they do 
of ours. We are even ſo blind, as to eſteem 
their woollen cloths, their ſtuffs and their 
filk hoſe, their painted callicoes, their flan- 
nels and their caps. More than once we 
have been obliged to make a reſource of 
their corn and meal. We are fond of 
taking from them, even at. Paris, oyſters 
which we have as good, and in plenty, on 
our coaſts, It is very certain, that we might 
live entirely without them, and lay them un- 
der the neceſſity of bringing us their money 
for our proviſions which are neceſſary to 
them. But this we are far from doing. We 
have voluntarily deprived ourſelves of our 


tobacco,, we neglect the mines of various pr 
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tals and of coals, which our mountains con. 
ceal. The art of making the fineſt ſteel, of 
which M. de Reaumur publiſhed the diſco. 
very, does not perhaps return to the King. 
dom the penſion of twelve thouſand francs, 
with which the inventor was juſtly rewarded 
by the King. Our breed of. horſcs is entire. 
y loſt, and with the moſt excellent paſtures 
or horſes of every kind of uſe, which fo. 
reigners envy us, we are at the mercy of fo. 
reigners for remounting our armies, for the 
chace,. for, the. manage, and even for the ſets 
of the luxurious. 

« Tux Dutch have enough fiſb, ſalt and 
dried, cheeſe and ſpiceries, to have always 
the balance with vs, in their favour, They 
have learned to do almoſt, entirely without 
our ſalt; they make a very ſmall conſump- 
tion of our manufactures ; they carry on a 
great part of our own coaſting trade; and 
our want of them for remittances of money 
to Germam and the North almoſt always keeps 
the exchange above par againſt us in their 
favour, _ 

* Stxcx the NN laid on our 
Brevege and marſh falt, the Swede have taken 
in their freight at Ivica; and their copper 
and their wood. conſtantly put us in arrears 
with them. Dexmerk keeps us continually ſo by 


her interior oeconomy. The allurement 8 
the 
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the ſtender profit which the country of Hour- 
deanx affords us, deprives us of the refinement 
of ſugars, which that precious country (which 
is not to be found elſewhere) ſcems to have 
ranted from us in a monopoly ta all Exrape. 
We ſell it to tho Hamburgbers, whole city has 
more works of that kind than the whole Ring- 
dom of France. We ſhould be no better with 
Rua than with Sweden and Denmark, if the 
magnificence of the Imperial Court was not 
advantagequs to us. 
« Ova trade with Germam depends on 
peace and war; and in both eaſes, the ſubſi. 
dies leave us nothing ia receive from its 
mines, The rage of faſhion even threatens 
us with ſeeing its wines abtain with us tho 
preference to our awn, The only real gain 
'Which we can make with the nations of Ex- 
rope is reduced to thatwhich foreign luxury and 
the taſte of faſhion occaſion. to the manufa- 
tures of Lyons and to the artiſans of Paris, and 
to the money ſpent in the Capital by travellers 
who are drawn thicher by the love of arts 
and pleaſures, by the mildneſs and levity of 
our manners. Do you think that this is an 
equivalent for the expenee of the King's Mi- 
niſters in foreign Courts, for that of the ſub. 
ſidies which the intereſt of the State obliges 
his. Majeſty to diſtribute there, and for that 
of the conſumption of our armies beyond the 
frontier? „Turn 
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„„ Turks remains then, to augment the 
maſs of our gold and ſilver, the produce of 
our commerce in the three other parts of the 
world, added to that of Spain. It is a fact, 
that we pay for the corn of Barbary in ready 
money, and that our ſettlements on all that 
coaſt are ſtill in their infancy. A thouſand or 
twelve hundred negroes, and ſome pounds 
of gold duſt, compoſed, with gums and 
ivory, the returns of our traffic on the coaſt 
of Guinea, in the time of our profperity. We 
bring back neither gold nor ſilver from the 
Levant. India gives us only ſome commodi- 
ties prejudicial to our manufactures, in ex- 
change for the ſilver which we carry thither. 
A little falt-petre and indigo, and ſome dia- 
monds, are not ſo neceſſary to us, as to give 
us reaſon to congratulate ourſelves on the be- 
nevolence of the Nabobs who allow us to 
purchaſe them. You know too well the 
ſubtlety of the Chineſe, and the contempt 
which they have for our manufactures, not to 
own that we gain nothing from them. From 
Japan we are excluded; we are not yet ac- 
quainted with Cora. We are ſcarce ſuffered 
to ſtay at the Philippines and Java, when the 
winds detain us in thoſe latitudes. We have 
no correſpondence in the South-Sea, We 
ſcarce ſhew ourſelves on the coaſts and in 


the ports of Bra/il. Guiana is ſtill as new a 
country 
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country to us as that of the Patagonians. 
The contraband trade on the coaſt of the 
Caraccas, and in the gulph of Mexico, is no 
{mall object. I value it at a million of francs, 
This is ſetting it at its full worth. 

« SUGAR, indigo, coffee, and cocoa, being 
become part of the neceſſaries of life, we 
ſhould ſet a high price on what we bring 
from our Iſlands, if we were obliged to pur- 
chaſe them. But thoſe Colonies are a part 
of the Kingdom; and their productions 
are objects of conſumption which we ex- 
change for manufactures, . and for the 

oduce, either natural or factitious, of our 

rovinces. . The whole ſhould be ranked. in 
the claſs of internal commerce. If we fur- 
niſh Switzerland with ſugars, the profit which 
we receive from it is ſcarce an equivalent to 
that which the Dutch ſteal from us by ſup- 
plying with that American commodity the 
greateſt part of Alſace and Lorrain. 

“J wisH it was as eaſy for us, as for the 
Engliſh, to aſcertain, by the Directors of our 
Mints, the quantity of gold and ſilver turned 
Into ſpecie by our Kings. But can we, like 
them, know what we have left? Before this 
war, guineas were as ſcarce on the continent 
as medals. But at preſent, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands give ten ſols more for them than for 
our louis d'ors. While our gold and filver 

coin, 
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coin, old and new, is in Switzerland, the 
Low-Countries, Germany, and the North, the 
moſt common money. The Jews and the 
| Mint-maſters of ſeveral German Princes have 
melted down a prodigious number. The 
maintenance of the King's armies beyond the 
Rhine has carried out -of our country, for 
many years, a great part of the ſums which 
have been ſent to them. It is granting too 
much to allow, that the maſs of circula- 
tion, which is reckoned at:fifteen hundred mil- 
lions, is thirteen hundred millions of livres, or 
about ſixty millions of pounds ſterling. 

* Bur is all this maſs wholly in circula- 
tion? Do not avarice and diſtruſt bury a 
_ conſiderable part of it? The univerſal cla- 
mour of the want of ſpecie leaves no room to 
doubt it, The immoderate luxury of the 
Financers, and that which has prevailed in all 
the claſſes of the nation, put in perpetual 
motion the gold and filver that are in trade, 
The circulation,, which 1s continual, from 
the ſubſects to the King and from the Kin 
to the ſubſects, has multiplied the tender o 
money raiſed in tho King's name, The pay- 
ments daily made to the King, the extor- 
flons' imputed to the Financers, cannot con- 
ſequently occalion a conſiderable void, We 
are therefore leſs rich than our bold calcu- 
lators pretend, who aſſbrt, that the Ring. 
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dom, which has not for forty years paſt 
he opened any new communication, whoſe com- 
he merce has received no increaſe, which, on the 
ve contrary, has ſuſtained a rude ſhock in that 
le — by the manufactures of Denmark, 
e Praia, and Auſtria, and by this unfortu- 
'r Wi nate war, is at this day richer by three hun- 
h Wl dred millions than it was forty years ago. 
0 There is a more certain method of valuing 
our real ſubſtance. 

„Tux Kingdom is reckoned at ſeventy 
millions of acres of land, ſince the acquiſi- 
tion of Lorrain, Allowing that there is not 
an inch of it which is not valuable, it would 
be abſurd to rate the land of the Cevennes, 
of Dauphiny, Berry, the country of Foix, 
Blarn, &c. half Champagne, and all Lor- 
rain, on the ſame footing with the fields of 
Brie and Beauce, which the neighbour- 
blood of the Capital makes ineſtimable, I 
value therefore every acre at an annual rent 
of ten francs, all the expences of culture de» 
ducted. This amounts ta ſeven hundred mil. 
llons, I reckon at half that ſum the annual 
grounderent of tho cltles and towns, and at 
a fifth the value which art glves to the pro- 
ductions of the bowels of the earth, Let us 
eſtimate at a hungred millions the produce of 
our iſlands, Tho whole makes about thir- 
teen hundred millions [or ſixty millions ſter- 


ling] 
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ling] and that I call our real Subſtance: 
Hence is formed the maſs of circulation, 
which is nothing more than a ſhuttlecock 
from the huſbandman to the landlord and 
tenant, from them to tradeſmen and artiſans, 
and from all theſe claſſes to the King, as well 
as from the King to all theſe claſſes. Our 
oeconomy in our internal conſumption has 


made us gain by foreigners, Gold and ſilver } 


have increaſed in quantity among us, in pro- 
Portion as we have drawn it from abroad in 
exchange for our commodities. 

« I nave ſeen a Table drawn up by another 
ſchemer for a poll-tax on the proprietors of 
the funds, This deſerves ſome indulgence, 
were it only for apprehending that the tax 
which this claſs of citizens would pay to 
the State neceſſarily draws with it a propor- 
tional tax of the individuals of every other 
claſs. This truth cannot be conteſted, ſince 
all the fluttering, all the variations in the em- 
ployment of money tend to the conſumption 
of the neceſſaries of life. At the worſt, ſome 
arts, whoſe works derive their greateſt value 
from genius and taſte, would be exempted; 
and that would be no evil. This Table ſup- 

ſes in the Kingdom a hundred perſons who 

ave, independently of poſts under the Go- 
vernment and places at Court, an annual in- 
come of a hungred thouſand crowns, and 
twenty 
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twenty whoſe income may amount to a mil- 
lon of livres. This is fifty millions. It 
ſuppoſes three hundred who- have in like 
manner a hundred thouſand livres income: 
this is thirty millions more. He alleges five 
hundred from fifty to a hundred thouſand; 
and fixes them at [a medium of] ſeventy- 
five thouſand: here are thirty-eight millions 
more, He ſuppoſes two thouſand from 
twenty-five to fifty thouſand livres income; 
and he allows each of them thirty-ſeven 
thouſand: here are ſeventy-four millions. He 
aſſigns fifteen thouſand livres income to ten 
thouſand whoſe revenue he ſuppoſes to be 
from ten to twenty thouſand livres : here are 
a hundred and fifty millions. He reckons 
fifty thouſand from five to ten thouſand 
livres income, and ſets them at eight thou- 
ſand; this is four hundred millions more. 
Laſtly, he thinks, that there may be a hun- 
dred thouſand who have from two to five 
thouſand; and he allows them four: here 
are four hundred millions more. He ſets 
down as a total of a hundred millions thoſe 
who haye from a thouſand to three thou- 
ſand, and for the ſame, thoſe who have 
from a hundred to a thouſand livres income. 
This, in the whole, is an annual Sub- 
{tance of about thirteen hundred millions, I 
would gladly ſubmit this Table to be criticiſed 


by 
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by the man of twenty claſſes +, charging 
him to form each of his of a hundred 
thouſand taxable perſons, Let him fix the 
profits ſo uncertain, and the gains ſo varia- 
ble, of induſtry, But above all, let him 
ſhew exactly how. much real it adds to the 
maſs of gold and filver in circulation. 
Let him prove an increaſe of ſubſtance in 
the volume of thoſe rich Porto- folios from 
which he flatters himſelf with drawing ſo 
great a reſource...” „ 
Ix was eaſy, my Lord, for me to perceive 
that the Financer and his friends took fire, 
and would, hot, be contradifted, Impatient 
of drawing - them from thoſe ſpeculations 
which could not command my attention, I 
applauded their reaſoning. My. Holt believed 
me on his ſide, and aſſuming a tone of pa- 
triotiſm, which on any other occaſion would 
have made me burſt into laughter, he pro- 
.ceeded : Ns 
To what purpoſe ſo great an expence 
of fancy and calculation, if they only mean 
to explain the three operations of Finance? 
There are many plans which have neither the 
difficulties nor the inconveniences of this, 
We are not ſo vile in our own eyes as to look 
on the religion of an oath as nothing, Let 
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every chief of a family be enjoined to eſti- 
mate and to declare himſelf his annual Sub- 
ſtance, and that in all conditions and profeſ- 
ſions. Let him be obliged to pay a fourth 
of it to the State, if it be in land, or houſes, 
4 third, if it be in leaſes of rents; and a 
ſixth, if it proceeds from induſtry, This 
aſſeſſment is dictated by equity, after exa- 
mining the nature of the funds. The tradeſ- 
man and the artiſan, the farmer and the ma- 
nufacturer, undergo fatigues, run riſſæs, muſt 
act with prudence, and create, in a man- 
ner, the property on which the State has a 
claim 5 makes them pay for its protection. 
The land- holder, more intereſted than all 
theſe in the public proſperity, ought to 
come in for a greater ſhare in the expences 
of the State which takes care of his ſafety. 
Yet it is proper to aſſign him a. leſs quota 
than the tenant, who ſleeps without uneaſineſs 
about his mortgage. The people penſioned, 
paid, maintained by the State will have their 
penſion, appointments, and pay, abſolutely 
tree, The contrary. practice is an abuſe, as 
it is taking from them with one hand. what 
is given them with the other. 7 The Financer 
who deviſed that reſource was a true Regrater. 
Let infamy and civil death be the  puniſh- 
ment of perjury, and let the: declaration be 
made in writing. Let the payments be made 


by 
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by the week, the month, the quarter, the 
half-year, or the year, according as the pro- 
feſſion and ſituation render them leſs burthen- 
ſome to the perſon taxed. Let the loweſt 
claſs of n thoſe who have abſolutely 
no other ſubſtance than their manual labour, 
be obliged only to pay the tenth of their 
gains. This, for inſtance, is a plan of the 
greateſt ſimplicity, and which has no obſta- 
cles to the execution of it but from knavery, 
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againſt which it is not impoſſible to make 


ood proviſions. The money will be col- 
ected clear and with eaſe, without violence 
and fraud, and without endangering the 
Royal authority. Reſources will ſtill remain 
open for times of diſtreſs and calamity. The 
States of Holland in this manner raiſed the 
two-hundredrth penny; and they found it an- 

ſwer extremely well. 
$. IV.“ Bxronxx projecting a total reform, 
which ſhould annull the preſent management, 
the King ſhould be enabled to clear the 
Farms, and to diſcharge the mortgages 
which he has made upon them. The Kings, 
in their loans, by the creation of ground- 
rents and annuities, by expedients of every 
kind, have appropriated ſuch or ſuch part of 
their preſent revenues, ſuch or ſuch office, 
ſuch or ſuch farm, for recourſe, mortgage, 
and ſecurity to their creditors, How can this 
; « ſecurity 
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ſecurity and this mortgage be alienated, with- 
out diffuſing a general diſtruſt and uneaſineſs, 
without ruining the credit of the State for 
ever? The poll-tax cannot be given as a 
mortgage, till it be well eſtabliſned. The 
demeins offer no real ſecurity, conſidering the 
law which forbids alienation, and which 
urges redemption, conſidering experience 
which has ſhewn that the mortgagees are 
ſome times made accountable for the waſte 
and overplus of the profits. The farm of 
the poſts produces nothing conſiderable 
enough; and in the reform, the farm of 
tobacco is the firſt that would require being 
better adapted to the intereſt of the King- 
dom and to the welfare of the people, to 
whom that plant is become, one may ſay, 
tood, There are few taxes ſo detrimental to 
commerce as the duties on exportation; and 
the duties on importation will become leſs 
conſiderable in proportion as play 1s given 
to a greater number of neglected ſprings 
of interior adminiſtration. 

The French, tranſported by their vivacity, 
praiſe or blame without exception ard witnout 
reſerve, according to the firſt impreſſion 
which they receive. A brilliant ſucceis ſanc- 
ties in their eyes a foreign operation, a fo- 
reign method; and they will adopt it, with- 
out examining 8 they have at _ 

. Tg 
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the ſame principles which produced the ſuc. 
ceſs, whether that ſucceſs was not accidental, 
and merely the , favour of fortune. Thus 
they are paſtionately fond of the Pruſſian mi- 
litary ce and thus they ardently wiſh 
that the Court would copy the Britiſb Go- 
vernment, to which they give the honour of 
the opulence of which Angland has ſome 
outward appearances. They ſuffer them. 
ſelves. to be dazzled by theſe appearances; 
and without ſecking to penetrate farther, 
they reproach their country for not reſem- 
bling this neighbouring country, They pre- 
tend, that there is no other road to tollow 
but that which the Eugliſb have traced; and 
they explode all thoſe meaſures of our Mi: 
niſters, in which they diſcover no likeneſs 
to thoſe of the Miniſtry , of Great Britain. 
For my part, I know only, one ſtroke cf 
reſemblance which it would have bcen ad- 
vantageous for us to copy. Except the ſe- 
verity which made an uſeful example of the 
timid or 1gnorant Byng, I will tell you, with 
a frankneſs, for which I aſk your pardon, 
that if any one of our Miniſters ſhould take it 
into his head to make us proceed in th? 
brilliant career of credit as far as you arc 
arrived in it after ſixty years journcy, | 
ſhould vote for throwing him into the wa- 


ter, head foremoſt, as the greateſt enemy 
to 
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to the King and the nation. 1 leave you 
your prejudices, allow me mine, 

« Au perſuaded, that it is with debts 
juſt the reverſe of arms. Victory feeds up- 
on victory. But credit is waſted and de- 
ſtroyed by credit. Iwo battles ſucceſſively 
gained ſtrengthen the conqueror, ; Two 
ſucceſſive loans ſhake the — of 
creditors in the debtor. Should he make a 
third, they are alarmed, and a fourth is a 
hint to them to be on their guard. He 
is much deceived, if he imagines that the 
fear of forcing him to a bankruptcy will 
give them an unbounded patience, That 
which they haye is in proportion to their 
hope, and is only ſupported as that is. But 
the latter dies as ſoon as they perceive that 
their man draws near the end of his reſources, 
and is at his laſt ſhifts. In hopes of ſaving 
ſome fragments of his wreck, they haſten 1 it, 
25 they could not wait for it without riſking 
the loſs of all. 

« FRANCE is ſtill ſenſible of the half- 
rear of ſyſtem, during which ſhe was the 
richeſt State in the univerſe. Her wealth 
was a being of agreement, and this agree- 
ment, which was not unanimous, being ex- 
poſed to the fate of every agreement of mere 
caprice, her effects ſhared the diſcredit into 
which ſhe fell. This wealth was a tumour, 

N 2 a dropſy, 
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a dropſy, which did not ſubſide without ren. 
dering the leanneſs, which it for ſome time 
concealed, more hideous. The national debt 
was augmented under Lewis XIII and Lewis 
XIV. Great things were done in thoſe two 
reigns. Some rich and populous provinces 
were united to the crown, France obtained 
ſome glorious victories, the King and the 
Kingdom were in the higheſt reputation, 
But we are only ſenſible of the debt which 
thoſe two Monarchs left us, 

« Every proportion between France and 
Great Britain allowed, our debt, with which 
we are ſo much burthened, 1s ſcarce the half 
of yours. But ſuch as it is, the State would 
not have had the honour of it, if the interior 
adminiſtration: had been as intelligent and as 
active in France, for a hundred years paſt, as 
it has been in England, It is happy for us, 
that ſome Miniſters more brilliant than ſolid 
have not encouraged in -all ranks of people 
the induſtry peculiar to each, If they had 
carried agriculture and 1nternal commerce as 
far as they both may be carried, if they had 
made ſuch advantage of men and lands that 
their ſituation could not be improved, I ſhould 
have no dependence on the reſources which 
able politicians ſuppoſe we have; and. far 
from hoping that time would re-eſtabliſh our 


affairs, I ſhould think that it would only 
make 
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make his Majeſty approach nearer and nearer 
to inſolvency. | | 

« ExctyrixG our plantations of ſugar 
and indigo, which certainly we ſhall not give 
up, all America and the factories in the Eaſt 
Indies are not worth, or ought not to be 
worth in our eyes, the fhare which we ſhall 
preſerve in the cod-fiſhery, and that which 
we may enlarge in the herring-fiſhery, I 
wiſn that we may have nothing left us in 
America but our iſlands. The infancy in 
which agriculture and internal commerce 
ſtill remain among us, is a ſure pledge that 
we ſhall not be long incommoded by debts, 
oppreſſed by taxes. Our eſtates may double 
their value; it is more than is neceſſary to 
clear the State and to ſet the people at eaſe. 
As the ſea, when moſt violently agitated. in 
its waters, throws its largeſt and ſtrongeſt 
waycs on its ſhores; the more intercourſe 
there ſhall be between our provinces, the 
more thoſe which are on the ſea-coaſt and on 
the frontier will increaſe their intercourſe with 
foreigners, Internal commerce, when it is 
encouraged as much as it may be, has no 
reflux to make it turn back on itſelf, It 
carries to a diſtance its ſuperfluities; and by 
other channels it brings a new ſubſtance and 
new nouriſhment to the body which it revives“. 


[ * Our  Englifb Nobility and Gentry, by their 
N 3 large 
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AITnt clamour againſt the King's Farms an 
Farmers is general. It is imagined, thor their 
exiſtence choaks even the bud of a hap»: 
revolution, For my part, forgetting that! 
um intereſted in ſeeing them in higher credit, 
[ am of opinion that the Farmers-General 
may be, in the hands of his Majeſty's Mini. 
ſters, the beſt inſtruments of the public wel. 
fare. Who, like them, are in a ſituation to 
torm and ſupport expenſive undertakings, to 
carry on tedious works with ſpirit, to reſtore 
to the King the liberty of diſpoſing of ſome 
parts of his revenues which are ſo many 
bliſters on the backs of his ſubjects? 

Fir Offices, of which too much ii} 
cannot be ſaid, keep on the rack, and, as it 
were, ſtrangle the intercouſe of one province 
with another. They prevent che induſtry of 
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large ſubſcriptions, and our Legiſlature, by their read: 
concurrence in extending our inland commerce by new 
bridges, canals, &c. ſeem of late years to have vic ed 
this important ſubject in its true light, and to hare 
paid a becoming attention to theſe and other unan- 
zwerable arguments in its favour, The Empire oi 
Clina and the Republic of Holland are (among others) 
ſtriking inſtances of the great utility of theſe inland 
communications, ] ; 
+ It is ſaſhcient'to obſerve thoſe which are along the 
Rtne, from Ihen, to Beaucaire, and by laud from d 
ſeilles to Lyons. There are enough to diſcourage the 
moſt ardent man, and to tire the moſt patient. 1e 
ſame is nearly the caſe from Part to Vane, from Pat 
to Rewer, &c. the 
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the Dauphineſe from making an exchange 
1 that of the By! rgandiaus and Provengals, 

c. they even ſtiſle in the birth the induſtry 
of the people of different provinces. The 
luppreflion of all the Offices of this kind is 
un eſlential preliminary to the welfare of 
{rance, But perhaps the Court may have 
mortgaged their produte for a long terin of 
vears. Perliaps there may be many.of them 
which have been given in perpetuity to Peers 
or Commoners. Here the Farmers. General 
may diſplay themſelves to the people in the 
light of patriotiſm, to which they are generally 
ſuppoſed to be utter ſtrangers. I am car: 
tain, that they will not refuſe to furniſh thd 


ſums neceſſary to redeem thoſe Offices. and 


Cuſtoni-houſes from the hands of their t. 
gagees; and that they will chearfully re- 
ccive on other Farms the transfer of debts 
pl:ced to their account. By means of ihe 
advantages which the Court may give them 
in the internal commerce, they will eaſily be 
induced to undertake at their own expence 
the public works, capabie of giving it a new 
life, The navigation of rivers rendered 11 
late, more eaſy, and leſs chargeab de, x 
diſtribution of various canals to join, er: 
large, or drain them, the affignnent of 
mines neglected through fear of the firſt 
expences, the ſearching tor thoſe of _ 
N 4 vhich 
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which the exceffive conſumption of wood 
will ſoon make one of the chief neceſſarics 
of life: theſe are objects for which patriots 
will always continue to entertain barren 
wiſhes, if a powerful Company, ſuch as that 
of the King's Farmers, does not attend to 
them. Inſtead of irritating them by the cla- 
mours of hatred and envy, it would be 
better to excite their ambition, to flatter 
their vanity, by ſhewing them how they 
may entitle themſelves to the public grati- 
tude. What but reſpect do they ſeek in 
that luxury and oftentation which are lets 
for themſelves than for the people, whom 
they think to dazzle by them? If they are 
ſure of finding this reſpect by a better uſe 
of their ſubſtance, is there a doubt but that 
they will eagerly reſolve upon it? 

« 1 8zx this new way of thinking give, in 
ten years, a new face to the Kingdom, It will 
have no more fertile countries with poor 
inhabitants, no more poor countries with 
miſerable inhabitants. All France will be no 
more than one Province, of which all the 
extremities will have a laſting communica- 
tion. with the centre, The Rhine, the Saone, 
and the Loire, the Meoſelle, the Meuſe, and 
the Marne, the Lys, and the Seheld, the 
Oy/e, and the Somme, brought near, as one 


may ſay, to the Seine, will make the * 
and 
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and induſtry of each Province common ta 
them all, Their conveniences will no longer 
be rated by their diſtance from the Capital. 
Arts and trades will profitably employ the 
people whom the unfruitfulneſs of their 
lands ' diſheartens from tilling them. The 
barrenneſt places will be peopled, as ſome 
mountains of Switzerland are, with labourers 
and artiſans of every kind, The inhabitants 
of the Cevennes, the Dauphineſe, the Limou- 
fins, the Provengals will compenſate by their 
induſtry for the ingratitude of their ſoil; 
the Languedocians, the Gaſcons, and the Nor- 
mans, in conſtant correſpondence with them, 
will be no longer embarraſſed with the too 
plentiful productions of theirs. We ſhall be 
cured of our madneſs of placing manufac- 
tures in large towns, where the dearneſs of 
labour always makes the manufacturer's cir- 
cumſtances mean and his trade languid, 

« To reſtore the honour of agriculture, 
it is not neceſſary to force into it by edicts 
the vocation of thole who are born in the. 
country, as the King of Sardinia has done“. 
We ſhould, on the contrary, take the ut- 
molt care not to annex to that proteſſion, 


— — 
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t His Sardinian Majeſty, in 1760, publiſhe an 
edict forbidding country-people to quit the condition 
of their ancettors, and to come and ſettle in towns, 
without the expreſs leave of the Court. 
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the moſt innocent and the moſt noble, any 
mark of ſlavery, The ſtate of peaſantry 
will be prized by thoſe who are born to it, 
as ſoon as it ceaſes to be a ſtate of mean- 
neſs and indigence. Let ſome ſanction, 
which ſhall fix the ranks, give one to the 
labourer between the burgher and the tradeſ- 
man; let it place domeftics and livery-ſer- 
vants in the loweſt ſtage of the nation: 
the taſte for agriculture will then revive in al! 
its de ſerters; and an agreeable eaſe, which will 
be the fruit of its labours, will ſecure it 
from every attack in ſucceeding genera- 
donn, 

I cv'r ſhort-ſome freſh ſallies of the imaęi- 
nation of the Financer and his friends, by 
telling them, that we Engliſb were more ſen- 
ſibly affected by the preſent than by the 
future; that our hopes in this war were 
tounded on the exhauſted ſtate in which we 
knew that the Kingdom was at prelent; 
that the effort of the Miniſtry for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Marine reſembled a con- 
vulſion; that it was doubted at London whether 
I'rance could raiſe the next year's ſupplies for 
the army in Germany. In ſhort, I talked as 
they think at Weſiminſter. I was repulſed 
with great vigour. But I went ſo far as to 
ſpecify tacts. | 

« Tyr 
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« Tut German war, ſaid he, has carried 
about three hundred millions out of the King- 
dom, where there remains nearly four times as 


much. The 


greateſt part of this money, 


which is in private hands, was withdrawn 
from circulation, when the indiſèercet zeal ot 
M. Silbouette ſunk the credit , of the royal 
bills, Hence that appearance of weaknels 
which you believe. But it will vaniſh as 
| ſHon as cbnfidence is reſtored, It is true, 

that the diſgraces which our arms have 
ſuffered have ruined a great many pri- 
vate fortunes, have annihilated our foreign 
trade. But what is the reſult of this, ex- 
cept that we have need of peace? The King 
withes it ſincerely; our Miniſters negoctate 
it in earneſt; it is certain, if you do not 
form exorbitant pretenſions. Think not, 


however, that we 


all accept any conditions. 


One part is left us to act, which is bravely 
to employ our whole ſubſtance to recover 
what we have loſt, or to diſable you from 
rejoicing at the miſchief which you have 
This part is acted with a good 
grace, We are ſtill far from that ſtate 


done us. 


of diſtreſs in which our fathers were in 
1709, and your ambition may procure us 
people and the Court lay 
alide thoſe falſe ideas of military glory, 
for the prejudice of which France paid ſo 


new allies. 


The 


dearly 
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dearly in the laſt reign. But we adhere more 
than ever to true honour, and if your ob- 
ſtinacy ſhould oblige us to continue the war, 
the funds will be found for armaments by 
ſea and land. 

 « Your Miniſters make, with a boldnef; 
which has no example, loans of two hundred 
and fifty millions all at once. When they pub. 
Iiſh a lift of the ſubſcriptions complete, and 
the payments made at the bank at the time 
appointed, they think they give an incon- 
teſtable proof of the immenſity of their 
reſources. You muſt allow, that none but 
ſimpletons can be deluded by ſuch a bubble. 
All thoſe ſubſcribers for a loan of twelve 
or fifteen millions ſterling bring neither gold 
nor filver to the bank. They offer only 
paper, which muſt be received with the ut- 
moſt ſilence, They exchange old ſecurities 
for new ſecurities; and the Government in- 
culcating the notion that it has received 
twelve or fifteen millions ſterling, has done 
nothing more than added ſome new paper 
for that ſum to the paper already known. 
Your Miniſters have all thoſe notes to re- 
aliſe, both at home and abroad; and they 
are almoſt as much embarraſſed as if they 
had not found new creditors. There have 
now been three ſucceeding years in which 


your annual expence was nineteen millions ſter- 
ling. 
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ling. The whole that is raiſed in the three 
Kingdoms and the Colonies does not make 
4 total of ſeven; and that of the gold and ſil- 
yer which you have in circulation is no more 
than ſeventeen or eighteen, Judge yourſelf 
which of the two nations will ſink firſt, 
if they ſhould game in earneſt till one be 
ruined. ; 5 
« Ir the King of France ſhould: proclaim 
a loan of two hundred and fifty millions of 
livres, he would throw all the Orders of the 
State into conſternation; and certainly his 
Majeſty would have great difficulty to find 
ſuch a prodigious ſubſidy. Yet the propor- 
tion of Frauce to Great Britain is at leaſt, 
and in every reſpect, at preſent. two to one, 
But if: the State ſhould be in want of that 
ſum, M. de Montmartel alone will procure it 
her. The rich individuals whoſe confidence 
he poſſeſſes, will not know of his engage- 
ments with the Court any farther than may 
relate to thoſe which he will offer to them, 
and into which he would have them enter, 
Diſperſed in different funds, on different 
mortgages, the ſum total will only be known 
to himſelf and thoſe who are neceſſarily in 
the ſecret. Every new creditor placed on 
his mortgage, where he ſees his ſecurity, 
will again be a reſource in farther neceſ- 
lities; and the State will nd herſelf ſup- 
plicd, 
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plied, without an alarm being ſpread in the 
minds of the people by the largeneſs of the 
ſupply. A rich landholder obtains more 
eaſily, and on leſs burthenſome conditions, 
twenty thouſand crowns by borrowing on 
each of his twenty lordſhips, than two 
hundred thouſand crowns on all together, 
and his credit, which the Jatter operation 
would fink, will not be affected by th. 
former. | 

« IT is pretty much the ſame with 
dur taxes. Their objects being multiplied, 
they divide the attention, and render the 
burthen more ſenſibly felt, at the fame 
time that it is, more generally ſhared, Be- 
ſides, theſe taxes being laid ſucceſſively, 
they appear ſuggeſted and required by ſome 
circumſtances which have only a momen- 
tary exiſtence; and they are borne in the 
hope of their ſuppreſſion, as ſoon as circum- 
ſtances ſhall become more favourable. With 
you, on the contrary, taxes are laid with all 
the ſeverity of arbitrary power. Your Par- 
hament, much leſs certain than a King of 
France of the tractableneſs of the people, 
diſdains to enter into argument and expla- 
nation with them. It ſignifies to them its 
reſolutions in an abſolute tone; it increaſes 
their burthen by the roughneſs with which 


it lays it on their ſhoulders, In the firſt 
year 
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ear of the war, it paſſed the land-tax bill; 
and without heſitation it extended it to 
four ſhillings in the pound ſterling; which 
amounts to a fifth; and the Catholic 
pays double. What has been the conſc- 
quence of this indiſcreet impoſition? Your 
Government imagined, that, after this, you 
might be made to receive others; and 
formed ſome projects which exceeded your 
natural ſtrength. But the Engliſh people, 
having continually before their eyes the 
immenſe produce of the land- tax, have op- 
poſed other levies of money Which would 
have been made by taxes; and your Mini- 
ſtry have had no other reſource than that 
of loans; this is what our Rabelais calls 
eating one's corn green. With this, how fare 
you, Gentlemen, victorious and triumphant 
as you are? Your national debt 1s increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that all which 1s actually 
raiſed on the people of the three Kingdoms 
will not be ſufficient, after the your: for 
the current expences of the State: the 
calculation is ſhort, and the account very 
clear, The debt is at preſent, by your own 
confeſſion, a hundred and thirty millions 
ſterling, It would be no lie if we were 
to add to it a ſecret article of eight or 
ten, But no chicanery, The annual in- 
tereſt of this enormous capital, at three 


per 


_ 
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per cent. only, is four millions. You muſt 
ſet apart eight hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, charged on the cuſtoms, and ſe- 
cured by Parhament, for the maintenance 
of the King. With two millions, or two 
milhons and a half, will you ſupport all 
the expences of the State? Do you ima- 
pine, that your conqueſts, before they are 
of any account, will not require of you 
ſome advances to make them valuable, and 
ſome immunities to people them? You 
will not only be obliged. to continue on 
your people, after the peace, all the bur- 
thens which you have made them bear du- 
ring the war, but you will proceed to lay but 
new ones upon them; while we, who have 
played unfortunately, and loſt the game, 
may take breath, 

« May Heaven preſerve equally the two 
crowns from © deſire of contending toge- 
ther for many years to come! But if mat- 
ters ſhould a ſecond time be imbroiled, 
the betts will not be in your favour, You 
will tell me ſome news, after the peace, of 
the Dutch and Famburgh Companies, whom 
the temptation of change has induced to 
ſubſtiture your papers for the gold and 
filver in their coffers; you will tell your- 
ſelves whether, in a like caſe, you can 


again depend vpon them. On our ſide, we 
were 
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were neither prepared to make war upon 
you nor to hate you, and it was not the 
time after the rupture to attack you on 
your weak ſide, We had ſome Miniſters 
who were without experience, without views, 
and without taſte for works of calcula- 
tion, and who loſt the true uſe of the cre- 
dir which the King had in Holland at the 
beginning of the war. They borrowed mo- 
ney for, military operations, while, to ruin 
you, the operations of ' ſtock-jobbing alone 
were ſufficient. In a word, we were wrong 
in not going to war with the idea that we 
were to fight for our exiſtence, Another 
time we ſhall not be miſtaken; and you 
will not ſee us employed about flat-bot- 
tomed boats, piquing ourſelves on our pa- 
tience under the title of generoſity,” 

Inos, my Lord, that you will allow me 
to go halves with your Lordſhip in ma- 
king objections and replies to the Finan- 
cer, all whoſe arguments are nothing ſhort 
of demonſtrations, 


I am, &c, 
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LETTER XVI. 


To tur Far or SF. on Min.strihs Au 
SECRETARIES OF STATE, 


Slate of the Government before and under Levi, 
XI. Vo was Prime Miniſter under Lewi; 
XII. Who «ere the Miniſters of Francis]. 
How the Secretaries of State reſe under Henty 
II. What they were under the ſons ef tht 
Monarch and under Henry IV. Leto they 
funk under the Regency of Mary de Medicis, 
A Cardinal de Richelieu kept then in an 

. extreme dependence. Refleftlons on that Mi- 
niſter. Particulars of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Strifture very remarkable and litile reniaries 
of the genius aud, prudence of the Secretaries 
of State <ehom he found in place, Exirect 
From the Political Hiſtory of the Age: 


My Lox, 


HE idea, which you wiſh to give the 
young Lord your ſon, of the Miniſtry 
of France, requires, as an introduction, that 
kind of hiſtorical Almanack, or Calendar , 


—c 


Freer 


+ LAnglice, A red book.] «1 
Which 
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which J add to my letter, for all the various 
preſent departments of Government. I had 
it from a man who has opportunities of ſce— 
ing and knowing moſt of the Offices. This, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, would aniwer your pur- 
pole, if my Lord went back no farther than 
the beginning of the preſent reign; But as 
your Lordſhip has given him a general ra 
for all his ſtudies, I will conform to it. Eaſy 
as it would be for me to have numerous 
anecdotes on former reigns, I ſhall have 
great difficulty to ſupply you with many on 
this. Satire has not among the French the 
ſame licentiouſneſs as with us; and if men 
in place are not always alike eſteemed, they 
ite always alike feared. We dwelt on every 
imall particular which belong to them while 
they are in favour, and when they ceaſe to 
be ſo, we loſe ſight of them. What has 
been obſerved of them is perplexed by being 
made public: tradition is equally faithleſs 
and confuſed; it is proper to eſtrange from 
ſuch a ſource a young Lord who is induced 
to ſtudy hiſtory by a more noble impulſe 
than that of curioſity. 

Uxpx the race of the Capets, which has 
filled the throne of France for eight hundred 
years in direct ſucceſſion from male to male“, 


8 thn th * 8 PI 


* [Hugh Capet, Count of Pari and Orirans, &e. was 
choſen 
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the Monarchy did not aſſume, till under 
Lewis XI, the ſtability which it has now, 
That Prince taught his ſucceſſors not to di- 
vide the demeſns of the Crown, to reckon the 
paying of homage as nothing, and to prize 
the re- union of old diſtremberiags more than 
conqueſts, He choſe rather to cement that 
of the Dutchy of PZyrgundy, than to attempt 
the acquiſition of the Seventeen Provinces, 
by the marriage of his fon, who was Charles 
VIII, with the heireſs of Charles the Hardy : 
and, I think, he acted very wẽiſcly. Perhaps 
Mary of Burgundy might have been the relict 
of Charles, and have had it in her power to 
confer on a fecond huſband the whole ſucceſ- 
fion of her father. The firſt hviband per- 
haps might have made her the mether of coe 
or more daughters, who might have claimed 
all their mother's dowry, In ſhort, an ac- 
quiſition to me ſeems valuable in proportion 
as it is ſolid; and this cannot be ſaid of a 
dowry, which, being ſubject to a reverſion, 
remains with the ſtrongeſt of the claimants, 
who are often very numerous. . | 

Or the poſſeflors of grand fiefs there only 
remained the houſes of Albret, Armagnac, and 


= n 9 


_ 


— 


choſen King by the General-States, A. D. 988, and be- 
gan the third, or Capetian, race of the Kings of Fran, 
which is ſtill on the throne, ] 


4 Foix. 
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Foix. Lewis XI humbled tne two laſt, and 
ſuffered no uneaſineſs from the firſt, through 
the need which he had of it againſt the Kings 
of Caſtile who envied him Navarre. Our 
Kings had loſt or ceded the vaſt poſſeſſions 
which blood, alliances, and arms had given 
them in the Kingdom of France: Calais 
only, with its ſmall territory, remained to 
them. Lewis XI therefore was the firſt Cape- 
tian King who added the reality of Monar- 
chical Sovereignty to the titles and honours 
of Royalty, with which ſome fierce and pow- 
erful vaſſals had forced his predeceſſors to 
be contented. This Prince, of whom the 
French have a ſeparate Hiſtory which they 
eſteem +, would have neither Council nor 
Miniſters. Machiavel might have taken him 
for his hero. He was deceitful, revengeful, 
cruel, and hypocritical He was hated by 
all who were of a rank to approach him; 
but he was loved by the people, and he de- 
ſerved it. He had no mercy towards op- 
preſſors; and he delivered the inhabitants of 
the country from the robberies of his ſoldiers, 
by aſſigning them a regular pay. He would 
ſuffer no one but himſelf to have power in 
his Kingdom, and he would have it without 


1 


1 * | r 
+ [Written by M. 4% Clas. 
bounds: 
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bounds : he was truly deſpotic. It was of 
his poney that Fre, Seneſchal of Normandy, 
faid, that “ there was not fo ſtrong a hork 
in the world, for he carried the King and 
& his whole Council.“ As if he was deſi- 
rous of familiariſing the French all at once 
to abſolute power, he inſiſted on his will 
being regarded even when he was delirious, 
He was one day held back by his domeſtics, 
when, in the paroxyſm of a violent fever, he 
was going to throw himſelf out of the win- 
dow; and as ſoon as he came to himſelf, he 
puniſhed them ſeyerely for their zeal, ſaying, 
that “ no one ought to be ſo bold as to 
„. hinder a King of France from doing what 
he pleaſed.” 1 
CHARLES VIII, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
is ſcarce known but by his prodigious enter- 
priſe on 7zaly, and by his marriage with the 
heireſs of Bretagne. As the Dutchy was 
only a a meſne-fief of the Crown held im- 
mediately of the Dukes of Nermandy, it 
paſſed to the females; and Maximilian of 
Auſtria, the widower of the heireſs of ur- 
1523 was going to run away with this other 
eireſs, to whom he was contracted, when 
the Regent of France, Anne of Beaujen, de- 


manded her for her brother, according 0 


the intentions of Lewis XI their father. 


LEIYV!1S 
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LEVIS XII, the ſucceſſor of Charles, 
acted like a politician as much as a lover, by 
eſpouſing the widow of his predeceſſor. The 
eldeſt of the two daughters whom he had by 
her was married to the Count of Angoultme, 
afterwards Francis I; this ſecured the union 
of Bretagne to the Crown. Lewis XII is 
quoted as one of the good Kings that have 
exiſted. Three years rigorous impriſonment, 
beſides the vatious trials which Lewis XI had 
made. him ſuffer, had -greatly contributed to 
fortify his heart. Adyerſity is the beſt ſchool 
of Princes deſtined for the throne. He was an 
honeſt man and a bad politician. He dimi- 
niſhed the taxes and impoſts laid by his pre- 
deceſſor. Never, ſay the contemporary hiſ- 
torians, were there ſuch good times as in the 
time of good King Lewis XII. Nevertheleſs, 
It was he who gave the firſt example“ of the 


8 — . 4 


* [Sir Robert Talbot, I believe, is miſtaken. The ve- 
nality of offices began in the reign of Francis l. Lewi; 
took away from Chapters the election of Biſhops, and 
claimed the nomination as well as the inveſtiture. This 
is all the innovation he made, according to good hiſ- 
torians. [In the beginning of bis reign, Lexvis XII 
ſold ſome offices, but none that were judicial, and 
merely with a view to avoid loading his people with 
taxes. And as ſoon as it was in his power, he repug- 
chaſed and ſuppreſſed theſe othces, and rather than 
have recourſe to this expedient again, alienated ſome 
ef his demeſns.] 


venality 
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venality of employments, and who furniſhed 
the firſt leaven of that enormous maſs of 
debts, whoſe increaſe would have been incre- 
dible, if England had not produced one il] 
more monſtrous. But it is not when it is 
firſt impoſed, that ſuch a burthen is felt; 
and Lewis XII was proclaimed, even in his 
life-time, the father of his people. In fact, 
he loved his ſubjects as a father loves his 
children. He had a Prime Miniſter who was his 
friend and almoſt his companion. The gentle- 
men of that time were noble by name, by arms, 
and by deſcent. The Kings, keeping them- 
ſelves at a leſs diſtance than at preſent, might 
_ diſplay their ſocial virtues as well as their 
Royal talents, This Minifter was Car- 
dinal d' Amboiſe, to whom hiſtory would 
have given the pureſt encomiums, if he had 
not been ambitions of being Pope. This 
fancy made him ſometimes forget that he 
was a Frenchman, and what he owed to the 
King and the nation, But he returned en- 
tirely to his firſt duties, and by his applica- 
tion to the interior adminiſtration he deſerves 
to be pardoned for having ſome time loſt 
ſight of them. The Backer of the people in 
a Monarchical State well governed docs not 
depend on the ſucceſſes of war and on foreign 
politics. Such a State always makes an advan- 


tage of diſgraces, when the Prince, whole am- 
| bition 
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bition they diſconcert, has not entirely ſet him- 
ſelf above the laws. The exhauſted ſtate of his 
cofters, and the diſcouragement of his milita 

men, neceſſarily make him conſider the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects as the only ſolid ſupport 
of his grandeur, and their welfare as the only 
true ſymbol of his power. Convinced that 
theſe alone can reſtore to him his wealth and 
his reputation, he makes them his principal 
objects. Every thing inclines me to think 
that Lewis XIV, after the peace of Uzrecht, 
would have governed on new 1 if 
he could have flattered himſelf with living 
long enough to enjoy the reform. Cardi- 
nal d' Amboiſe died before his maſter, who 
did not ſupply his place; and this was a 
misfortune to France: for if Francis I, at 
his coming to the throne, had found a Prime 
Miniſter eſtabliſhed, this young Prince, ahan- 
doned to his pleaſures and to warlike ambi- 
tion, would have devolved on him the care 
of the adminiſtration, and while his courage 
hurried him to the head of his armies, his 
people would not have been abandoned to 
the government of his mother , a Princeſs 
who had many of the faults of her ſex, and 
very few of its virtues. It may be ſaid, that 
_ was then governed by divine provi- 
ence. | 


men. 


+ [Louiſa of 8awey, Dutcheſs of Angoulime.] 
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Tux Secretaries of State, who at preſent 
are Miniſters, were then only Clerks to the 
Chancellor, reckoned Miniſter of State by 
birth. The aſſiſtants of the Chancellor, 
who were all of equal rank, diſputed with 
him who ſhould be moſt ſubſervient to the 
paſſions of the mother and the ſon. During 
the greateſt part of his reign, Francis re- 
poſed his confidence in his mother and ſome 
favourites of the ſame age with himſelf. His 
arms ſuſtained ſome terrible misfortunes, from 
which the State recovered, as one may ſay, 
of itſelf, and by the ſtrength of its conſtitu- 
tion, by which all its nobles were then fo 
many ſoldiers. France, which is generally 
reckoned more powerful now than ſhe was at 
that time, is much leſs: ſo as to the defenſive. 
The perplexities of Leis XIV, during the 
ſiege of Landrecy ®, prove that ſhe could 
not ſupport ſimilar criſes. Francis was be- 
"M0 [By Prince Eugene, in 1712. France,” ſays Vol- 
taire, ©* exhauſted of men and money, was in the ut- 
«« moſt conſternation. Several conſiderable detach- 
«© ments of the enemy had already ravaged part of 
«© Champagne, and advanced as far as the gates of 
«© Rheims. The alarm was as great at Verſailles as in 
„the reſt of the Kingdom. It was even debated in 
Council whether the King ſhould not retire to Cham- 
% bord.” But Lord Albemarle's entrenchments at De- 
nain being forced by Marſhal Villars, the fiege of Lau- 


drecy was raiſed, and Deuay, Que/noi, and Bouchain 
retaken. ] 


loved 
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loved by his Nobility, and he deſerved it, 
poſſeſſing, as he did, in the higheſt de- 
ree the talents and virtues which then 
characteriſed diſtinguiſhed perſons of that 
rank. His rival, Charles V, had not the 
ſame delicacy in point of honour and punc- 
tilio. Always ready to eke out the ſkin of 
the lion with that of the fox, he eaſily en- 
tangled in the ſnares of his fraudulent policy 
a Prince who piqued himſelf on frankneſs, 
courage, and generoſity, in all things, and 
who tranſacted buſineſs like a Knight of the 
Round Table. | 

In his ſeven or eight laſt years, Francis 
ſaw the neceſſity of having confidential Mi- 
niſters. He detached himſelf from his fa- 
vourites, and ſubſtituted in their place two 
men who were recommended to him only by 
their capacity, Theſe were Cardinal de Tour- 
aon and Admiral d' Annebaut. Though the 
Romiſh pretenſions of the former might well 
authoriſe him in ſome chicaneries on rank and 
honours, they did not ſeem to give him any 
miſunderſtanding with his collegue, who en- 
joyed the fame favour, the ſame degree of 
authority, and an. equal influence in affairs. 
The other. Miniſters kept at fo great a diſ- 
tance from theſe two principals, that they 
may be ſaid to have ſerved under them. 
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Thost ſeven or eight years of good ad- 
miniſtration healed the wounds. of thirty 
years. Francis, before he died, recommended 
his two Miniſters to his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Henry II. He adviſed him to let the Con- 
ſtable de Montmorenci, (whom age and expe- 
rience had not endowed with talents neceſſary 
for government) grow old in peace in his 
hon of Chantilly, or at leaſt to keep him 
at a diſtance from buſineſs. But he had no 
ſooner cloſed his eyes than Henry placed the 
Conſtable near his perſon, and ſet him at the 
head of his councils and his armies. Zealous 
as a Catholic, very ignorant as a Chriſtian, 
cruel and haughty as a Miniſter, unſkilful as 
a General, he is known only by his faults 
and his long life. Under his Miniſtry France 
was plundered, the people were cruſhed when 
they ventured to utter their complaints, and 
the French armies were defeated when he 
commanded them. It was he who loſt the 
famous battle of Sz. Quintin, at which time 
Philip IT made a vow of building the + Eſcu- 
rial, The Conſtable, who. was there taken 
priſoner, ſacrificed every thing to his impa- 


+ A prodigious edifice twelve or fifteen leagues from 
Madrid. It unites to a vaſt palace a monaſtery, where 
live three hundred monks. ** So great a vow is 2 
« proof of preat fear,” ſaid a Frenchman to one who 
boaſted the magnificence of the E/curial, | 


tience 
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tience of returning to Court, where he feared 
being ſupplanted in favour by the Duke of 
Guiſe. He negociated and made Henry agree 
to the ſhameful treaty of Chateau-Cambrefis, 
which redeemed two paultry towns * and the 
riſoners by the ceſſion of two hundred and 
orty ſtrong places Þ. It was at this treaty that 
Secretaries of State were firſt known. L' Aube- 
pine, who ſigned there, took that title inſtead 
of that of Secretary of the Finances, which 
till then had been the only one annexed to 
that office. He was imitated by his col- 
legues, who have made it a rule for their 
ſucceſſors. The office received again another 
t alteration to its advantage by admini- 
ering the oath, which ceaſed to be taken 
before the Chancellor, and from that time 
was to be taken before the King. The dig- 
nity of Chancellor was alſo augmented by 
the cuſtody of the ſeals which Henry gave 
him in right of his office. This Prince was 
mortally wounded [in 1559] by the ſplinter 
of a lance at a tournament, which he gave 


IR 


— 


* [ Three, viz. Hames, Catalet, and St. — 

t [** One hundred and ninety-eight,” ſays the Uni- 

verſal Modern Hiftory, ** The true equivalent for all 

theſe places was the preſerving Calais and its depen» + 

dencies, and the three imperial cities of Metz, Teal, 

and Verdun, which were of much more conſequence to 
France than all that ſhe relinquiſhed?” | 
Univ. Mod. Hift. Vol. IX. 5. * 
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for the double nuptials of his ſiſter with the 
Duke of Savoy, and of his daughter with the 
King of Spain, ſtipulated in the treaty of 
peace, He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon 
4Tancis II, who had married the young Queen 
of Scotland, Mary Stuart, niece to the Duke 
of Guiſe by her mother's ſide. By means of 
this affinity with the King, the Duke of 
Guiſe, ſuperior in every thing to the Conſta- 
ble, ſeized the helm of Government. He 
was more than Prime Miniſter. In ſpite of 
the Princes of the blood, he made himſelf 
be entitled by the young Monarch his Lieu- 
tenant-General in the Kingdom. This was 
making himſelf equal to the ancient + May- 
ors of the palace. He had before been in- 
veſted with that high title by Henry I] in 
1558, when he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army with which he took Calais 


PD WW — * 


— 


+ [The Mayor of the palace was an officer of great 
dignity and power in the firſt, or Merovingian, race of 
Kings. He was originally choſen by the Nobility, and 
confirmed by the Sovereign, and was entruſted with 
the management of all affairs of ſtate, The power 
of the Mayors become in time almoſt abſolute, for by 
reaſon of the weakneſs and ſupineneſs of the Kings, 
they increaſed it as they pleaſed, ſo that at laſt it be- 
came hereditary, Pepin, and his ſon Charles, ſurna- 
med \ Martel, ſueceſſively Mayors of the palace, were 
in a manner Kings themſelves.] 
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from us, and reanimated the people terrified 

by the loſs of the battle of S7. Quintin. 
CHARLES IX, yet a minor, [in 1560] 
ſucceeded his brother, who reigned ſcarce 
ſeventeen months. The famous Catherine de 
Medicis -availed herſclf of the Guiſes and the 
Conſtable, to hinder the Regency being al- 
lotted to Anthony of Bourbon, firſt Prince of 
the blood, and King of Navarre, by Fane 
d' Albret, mother of Henry IV. This whole 
minority was a time of trouble and confu- 
ſion. - The King of Navarre had the title of 
Lieutenant-General; Catherine aſſumed the 
adminiſtration without being ſtyled Regent. 
Soon after his majority, Charles choſe to go- 
vern by himſelf. It was in his reign that the 
Secretaries of State became Miniſters. This 
Prince was extremely violent in his paſſions, 
Once when he was engaged in a party at ten- 
nis, the Secretary of State, Villeroy, came to 
offer him a diſpatch to ſign. Till then the 
Kings of France had - ſigned them all with 
their own - hand. Charles, who would not 
interrupt his game, cried out, Sign for 
me, my father.” Villeroy did not make 
him repeat it. © Very well, my. maſter, 
be replied, ** I will ſign ſince you will have 
* me;” and withdrew, taking with him the 
diſpatch, which he iſſued after having ſigned 
it. This ſentence alone made a title to which 
| O04 : poſleſſion 
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poſſeſſion. has given the force of law. This 
is a revolution, of which few hiſtorians have 
deigned to ſpeak; and it is, in my opinion, 
one of the moſt remarkable in the interior 
adminiſtration. No honourable mention is 
made, in thoſe two reigns, but of one Mini- 
ſter, the Chancellor de  Hopital, who ventured 
frequently by evaſions to oppoſe the will of 
Catherine de Medicis, and to thwart the ambi- 
tion of the Guiſes. 

HENRY III, [who ſucceeded his bro- 
ther in 1573] given up to ſome favourites 
without merit and capacity, governed by his 
mother, domineered over by the Guiſes, had 
neither underſtanding enough to chyſe good 
Miniſters, nor firmneſs enough to ſupport 
them after having choſen them. The Secre- 
taries of State performed the functions of 
Miniſters, they ſtooped to all the Grandees 
whom they thought able to keep them in 
place, or to remove them. They were, in 
general, men of exquiſite judgment, who 
applied themſelves to buſineſs in the midſt 
of a corrupted Court. The difficulty of 
fps the Royal authority, of ſupport- 
ing themſelves, under a Prince who did not 
atone for his faults by any great talent, ſharp- 
encd the ſubtlety of their wit, and accuſtomed 
them to ſecure, as it were, a proviſion of 


reſources and expedients againſt way oy 
ility. 
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bility, When Henry IV came to the throne, 
[in 1588, ] he forgot that they had been at- 
tached to his enemies, that they even then 
had connections with them. This great 
Prince had reaſon to hope, that thoſe able 
politicians would pay homage to his power- 
ful genius, and would be ſubdued by his ge- 
nerolity; that they would ſtake their glory 
and their fortune for the * of his ſervice, 
and that the petty intereſts, which had made 
their patriotiſm doubtful, would give way to 
the fear of being penetrated, puniſhed, and 
deſpiſed by a maſter, whom his paternal 
views ſhould have rendered equally dear and 
reſpectable to all the Orders of the King- 
dom. Villeroy and his collegues had the 
lame regard as the Miniſters at Court and in 
Council; whatever the Duke of Sully, who is 
ſometimes out of humour with them, ſays in 
his Memoirs. 


—— 


i. 


A man of great arts, unaſſiſted with learning; 
an able Negociator, a a conſummate Minifter; dif- 


ficult in making promiſes, but punctual in performing. 
them ; born to a good fortune, to which in his long 
ſervice he did not add above two hundred pounds a 
year, He died in 1616, after having executed the of- 
ſice of Secretary of State, with ſome interruptions, up - 
wards of fifty years.” Univer/al Modern Hiſtory, Vol. IX. 


þ 358.] 
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| Trzss Stateſmen were no more than in- 
triguers and flatterers, when Jin 1608] they 
qd loſt . the Monarch who knew how to 
liſtinguiſn and favour merit Their mean 
complaiſance for the Florentine + Concini, 
and after his tragical death, for the Con- 
ſtable de Luynes, who had the boldneſs, at 
the age of twenty-two, to place himſelf at 
the head 'of the councils and armies of 
France, reduced the Secretaries of State to 
their former inferiority. They were conſi- 
dered as no more than ſubalterns devoted 
to the Miniſters, and as Courtiers whoſe 
fortune depended on theirs, Cardinal 4: 
Richelieu, juſt nominated to the Biſhoprick 
of Lugon, was made Secretary of State,“ 
by the patronage of Barbin, Steward of 
the houſhold to Queen Mary de Medicis, 
and by the intereſt of Concini, When he 
became Prime Miniſter, he took no care to 
raiſe his former collegues from their ſtate 
of humiliation, Not fatisfied with confer- 


———_— 


+ {The ſamous Marſhal 4 Aucre, the favourite of the 
Queen-mother Mary de Medicis, arreſted and ſlain in 
the Louvre, April 24, 1616, by the influence of Luynel, 
and by the order of Lewis XIII, thence furnamed 1% 


. 

18 In the room of Mangot (made Keeper of the Seals) 
the ſucceſſor of Villerey. Barbin was at the ſame time, 
made Comptroller-General of the Finances.“ Memoire: 
ae Baſſompiere. Hiſtcire de mere et du fils. 
ring 
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ring thoſe offices on his moſt confidential 
creatures, he kept them conſtantly in a de- 
xendence very different from that in which 
the head of an office keeps his clerks, 
This wonderful man engrofſed to himſelf 
the whole regal authority. _ The Preſident 
Henault has . judged of him with no leſs 
equity-than diſcernment. He brought France 
back to the time of the ancient Mayors 
of the palace*; and in leſs than twelve 
ears, he inured it to that new yoke. I am 
inclined to think, that a powerful private in- 
tereſt inflamed his zeal for the purely monar- 
chical conſtitution. He had great views and an 
immoderate affection for his + niece, more 


* [The Cardinal had that appellation invidiouſly 
hen him by Gaſton Duke of Orleans, when that 
rince withdrew to Nantz in 1628, See Univ, Mod. 
Hiſt. Vol. 3.2 38. 

+ [Magdalen de Vignerot, Madam de Combalet, in 
whoſe favour Lewis XIII eredted Aiguillon into a 
Dutchy and Peerage, in 1638, with this fingular 
clauſe, to be enjoyed by her, her heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, as well males and females, in ſuch manner as 
ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to appoint. In virtue of which, 
by her will, in 1674, ſhe called to the ſucceſſion her 
neice, and at the ſame time ſubſtituted her grand- 
nephew Lewis Marqueſs of Richelieu, whoſe ſon the 
Count 4 Agenois, (now Prime Miniſter of France,) was, 
by an-arret of Parliament in 1731, declared Duke and 
Peer of France, in virtue of this ſubſtitution; but the 


Peerage is eſteemed no older than this arret.) 
known 
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known by the name of the Dutcheſs of Aiguil. 
lon than by any other, As long as he could rec- 
kon on her being married to the Count de Soi/- 
ſons, Prince of the blood, then to Gaſton 
Monſieur, brother to Lewis XIII, I think 
I fee in him a tutor who makes the good 
of his pupils his only object. When he 
had loſt all hopes and views on this ſide, 
he was ſeized with affection for his plan, 
he was animated by his knowledge of the 
eaſe of continuing to execute it; and at 
length he made a point of honour of 
bringing it to a period. I make no doubt, 
that, if in the five or fix laſt years of his 
life he had transferred to ſome nephew the 
paſſion which he had for his niece, the 
royal family would have found in him a 
ſecond Pepin +. It appears by the beſt Me- 
moirs of that time, that he flattered him- 
ſelf with ſurviving Lewis XIII, and that 
he had made that Prince ſign a will which 
gave him the Regency, It appears by 
others, that by deſiring to marry his niece 
to the Count de Soiſſons, when there were 
no hopes of the King's being a father, 
he projected bringing that Prince near the 
throne by the moſt audacious of all in- 


+ [See p. 294 note, . 
| trig ves, 
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trigues, forcing Gaſton to celibacy, and con- 
teſting with the Princes of Conde their ci- 
vil ſtate. It is really pleaſing to trace 
this powerful genius in his brilliant career, 
This great man ſuffers ſome eclipſes, but 
he afterwards emerges. I think Richelieu 
greater, bolder, than our Cromwell, with- 
out his meanneſs or baſe hypocriſy. I am 
fond of repreſenting to myſelf theſe two 
ambitious men ſtruggling with each other, 
when they were maſters of their nation: 
the Frenchman to me ſeems certain of 
cruſhing his adverſary. The hiſtory of this 
tamous Cardinal would require the pen of 
a Tacitus: as yet it has only had that of 
an indifferent lawyer and a fanatic Hu- 
guenot. + Auberi is an ignorant flatterer ; 
*leVaſſor is an unjuſt ſatiriſt. | 
Carpinal Mazarin was the ſucceſſor of 
Richelieu. Being a foreigner, his ideas of 
the genius, manners, and government of 
the French were very confined. To con- 
ceal from the people and the Court his 


22 


+ [He wrote the lives both of Richelieu and Ma- 
zarin, ** which,” Voltaire ſays, though indifferent pro- 
ductions afford ſome inſtruction.“ He died in 1695.] 

[This writer, who was a refugee in England, was 
of the Oratory. Voltaire ſtyles his Hiſtory of Lewis 
XIII “ diffuſe, heavy, and ſarcaſtic,” but adds, that 
„it abounds . with fingular facts.“ He died in 1718.] 

ignorance 
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ignorance as to interior affairs, he wanted the 
aſſiſtance and inſtruction of thoſe who had 
laboured under his predeceſſor. It is 
equally ſurpriſing that they ſhould give 
him their aſſiſtance, and that they knew 
not how to avail themſelves of it, in order 
to govern him. In this perhaps, more than 
in any thing elſe, the artful Halian diſplayed 
his genius and addreſs. The Princes and 
Grandees, deceived by the appearances of 
an inexhauſtible courteſy and complaiſance, 
were delighted with believing that he would 
be their repreſentative at the head of affairs, 
and that by employing the royal authority 
at their pleaſure, they ſhould make him 
their "ſcreen againſt the public hatred, 
Their example determined the courtiers of 
the lower rank, and the whole Court ap- 
plauded the choice of the Queen-Regent. 
Servien, Chavigny, Lionne, and le Teller, 
who” might have reduced him to the ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging his own incapacity 
and of reſigning the Prime Miniſtry, if 
they had agreed to do nothing but obey 
him, ſuffered themſelves to be enſnared by 
the vanity of ' paſſing for his preceptors 
and guides. They confided in the pro- 
miles which he made them of an un- 
bounded gratitude. Cajoled by being treated 


by him like companions, they did not per- 
ceive 
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ceive that they gave themſelves a maſter, 
till he was able to do without them. It 
was then no longer the time to make diffi- 
culties: they who wiſhed to remain in place 
ſaw themſelves obliged to merit the good 
graces of the avaricious and ungrateful 7ta- 
lian by an attachment without reſerve. Their 
ſlavery did not end but with their lives. 
Here, my Lord, begins a new admini- 
' ſtration. The reign, of Lewis XIV, [which 
commenced in 1643] was the reign of the 
Secretaries of State. Combined againſt M. 
Fouquet, who ſeemed ambitious of ſucceeding 
Cardinal Mazarin, they accompliſhed his de- 
ſtruction gf. Having in their hands a young 
King, who had great abilities though little 
acquired knowledge, they eaſily gave him 
a reliſh for the noble ambition of govern- 
ing by himſelf, I cannot better explain to 
you this revolution than by quating that 
part of the Political Hiſtory of the Age in 
which it is deſcribed. It is at page 292. 
edition of 1757, in quarto, After having 
related the diſgrace of the Super-intend- 
ant, the Hiſtorian proceeds as follows: 
This court-intrigue was the principal 
„ cauſe of the deſpotiſm with which Lewis 
« governed, the ſource of the great things, 


+ [See Letter XIX, | 
which 
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which were done in his reign, and of 
the enormous faults which his Miniſters 
made him commit. Le Tellier and Colbert 
alone remaining in favour with Lewis 
had no recommendation to the kingdom 
but the choice of the King: they made 
that the only plea for the obedience which 
they required; and in order to make the 
Grandees and the people ſubmiſſive to 
their will, which they pretended to be 
that of the Sovereign, they carried the re- 
gal authority as high as they poſlibly 
could. The reſolutions of the Council 
were preſented to the Parliaments as ar- 
rets without appeal: the good pleaſure of 
the King was given as the ſupreme law of 
France. The Miniſters uniting that the 
firſt place might not be filled, concurred 
in inſpiring the young Monarch with a 
high idea of his abilities, and a great 
confidence in his ſtrength. Having di- 
vided among them all the branches of 
Government, they placed in the chief 
employments men raiſed like themſelves 
by application, and formed by experi- 
ence; and they eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in favour by giving the young King 
the honour of thoſe reſolutions to which 
they artfully knew how to bring him. 
Jealouſy prevailing among them, they 

« perſiſted 
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perſiſted in oppoſing to the ill offices 
which they mutually did each other ſuch 
projects relative to their department as 
were moſt likely to pleaſe a young Prince 
who loved glory without being well 
acquainted with it, and who did not ap- 
prehend the difference between a reign of 
glory and a reign of bluſter. 

* EMULATION made 4 Colbert an incom- 
parable Miniſter of the Finances. As it 
found no ſuch good materials either in old 
le Tellier or in young Louvors, it only 
made them indefatigable Miniſters of War. 
But to give ſome f lendor to the reign of 
their maſter, all then was neceſſary was 
that it ſhould urge them to that which 
would render their department conſider- 
able. The increaſe of commerce, the en- 
couragement of arts, parade, magnificence, 
and taſte could not but be the conſequence 
of the truſt which the King repoled in 
Colbert. Le Tellier and Louvois could not 


t [** Colbert, made Comptroller- General of the Fi- 
nances, was bred to buſineſs under Mazarin, and 
formed by nature for the very office to which he 
was promoted, Le Tellier held the poſt of Secretary 
of State for domeitic affairs, and Louwois that for 
foreign ; all were unconnected with each other, and ſub- 
ject to no controul but the Sovereigns.“ Univer/al 
Mad. Hift. Pal. IX. 5. 400-] : 


« fail 
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„ fail to inſpire him with the ambition of 
* conqueſts. Lionne ſhould have regulated 
the impreſſions which the King received 
from his three collegues. He was ac- 
% quainted with foreign affairs, with the 
*. {ſtrength and intereſts of the ſeveral pow- 
ers; and by, ſhewing the King the danger 
of making all Europe his enemies, he might 
“have been perſuaded to abate of that pride 
* and haughtineſs which made him at length 
* loſe the fruit of his policy, which they al- 
Ways impaired. But Lionne could not 
* ſingly. reſiſt the torrent, and more able 
* as a Courtier than faithful and patrio- 
« tic as a Miniſter, he confirmed by com- 
„ plaiſance a fault, which he could not 
* have condemned without hazarding the 
* King's favour.” 1 7 

_ Tris fragment, my Lord, is, I think, the 
beſt tranſition to my next letter, in which 1 
will give your Lordſhip what J recollect on 
the reſt of the ſubject. 


I am, &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XVIL 
ConcLUuSION OF THE FOREGOING, 


That it would have been advantageous to France 
if Lewis XIV had been ſupplied with a 
Prime Miniſter. Inconveniences which a 
Prince avoids by the judicious choice of ſuch 
a confident. Both theſe poſitions proved by 
fas. Idea of a Prime Miniſter. Project 
relating to that employment aſcribed to 
Philip Duke' of Orleans, Regent of France. 
Portrait 'of ordinary men in the Miniſtry. 
Jdea of their Offices. Particulars of M. 
Chauvelin, Keeper of the Seals, of Meſſrs. 
d'Argenſon, and Cardinal de Bernis. 


MY LORD, | | 
* would have been a misfortune to France if 
Mazarin had been ſucceeded by a Prime 
Miniſter of equal authority. If the deſpotiſm 
of a Sovereign enſlaves genius and impairs 
courage, the evil is not ſo great as is ima- 
9 But the deſpotiſm of à ſubaltern 
ifles even emulation, and produces the 
meaneſt and moſt complete of all ſervi- 
tudes. It was well that Colbert and Lou- 


vers were not checked by a Miniſter their 
| maſter 
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maſter in the ſcope which they gave their 
genius, It would have been proper that 
a Miniſter their ſuperior ſhould have been 
in a ſituation to direct it. For Lewis 
XIV having no other knowledge of the 
objects of their department than what he 
derived from them, one might expect to 
ſee him continually importuned by thoſe 
two rival Miniſters, and ſucceſſively go- 
verned by one or the other, He wanted 
ſome one with whom he might conſult 
on the degree of preference which each 
demanded from him. The Sovereign of a 
moderate State, if he be a man of ge- 
nius, may juſtly flatter himſelf that he ſhall 
have an eye on every thing: he may pre- 
ſume, from his application and diſcernment, 
that the jealouſy and other paſſions of his 
Miniſters will not impoſe upon him as to 
the true ſtate of affairs, becauſe he has 
it in his own power to be acceſſible to all 
who are able to inform him, and to all 
who may have the courage to offer him 
complaints. How ſuperior ſoever may be 
the genius and talents of the Sovereign of 
a powerful Kingdom, he cannot AY 
promiſe himſelf ſo much, ſince moſt of theſe 
reſources fail him. His eye is bewildered by 
the multitude of his ſubjects. His good 
or bad fortune determines the 2 6 
ole 
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thoſe whom he takes for his coadjutors in 
the adminiſtration; and when the choice is 
made, whatever it be, it is almoſt impoſſible 
for him afterwards to-make a better. All 
the avenues of the throne are guarded, 
as it were, by theſe firſt choſen; they care- 
fully keep at a diſtance all whoſe con- 
currence they could not maintain. This 
miniſterial policy 1s eaſter in France than 
any where elſe, birth being now leſs re- 
garded there than ever, and great embaſ- 
fies, in which it is proper that the King 
ſhould employ men of the higheſt abilities, 
always affor ing an honourable exile for 
thoſe whoſe merit would make its way to 
the Monarch. 

In this manner the ſmall number of 
ſuperior geniuſes are removed, without 
having any hopes of return left; for 
being equally qualified for all parts, they 
appear formed for that which is aſſign- 
ed them, and nothing is more eaf 
than to make the Prince believe, that it 
is the only one which ſuits them, or that 
which ſuits them the beſt: which dooms 
them to it for all their life, They whom 
their taſte and ſtudies have led to various 
particulars in which they excell, know, that, 
by offering themſelves immediately to the 
Sovereign, they ſhould make the — 

eir 
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their enemies, to whom they would infalli. 
bly be referred, and who would be the 
inſpectors and Judges of their labour. 
But all who devote themſelves to the pub- 
lic ſervice, in a monarchical State, being 
determined to it by views of private in- 
tereſt, theſe chuſe rather to be attached 
to a Miniſter, to whom they are ſure of 
making themſelves neceſſary, than to ap- 
ply to the King, with whom, ſooner or 
later, he would accompliſh their ruin. To 
pleaſe their ſuſpicious and jealous patron, 
they devote themſelves to obſcurity. Un- 
known to their maſter, they muſt not ſeem 
conſcious of deſerving to be known to 
him; and the Monarch, who has no idea 
of ſuch a tractable ambition, is never able 
to diſtinguiſh them from other ſubalterns, 
With the utmoſt ſincerity he thinks that 
the Clerks in the Offices of the Miniſtry 
are of no more value than what the Mi- 
niſters give them, he refers to the latter 
all the honour and all the merit of in- 
duſtry; when once they have gained his 
confidence, they may indeed loſe it, but 
there cannot be a rival in it to ſhare it 
with them; and if they preſerve it all their 
lives, he 1s perſuaded, when death deprives 
him of them, that he ſuſtains an irrepara- 


ble loſs. Thoſe who are able to ſupply their 


place 0 


Gin Ou «wo _ So 
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lace, having been conſtantly kept out of 
li ſight, he is guided only by conjec- 
tures and hopes m the choice which he 
makes of a 1 he is often deter- 
mined to it by a predilection for which 
he would find it difficult to account, and 
it is only by the tryal that he knows 
whether it has fallen well or ill. 

ALL this doctrine, my Lord, is founded 
on conſtant experience, and the reign of 
Lewis XIV by no means contradicts it. 
D' Eftrades and d Avaux, two Stateſmen 
of the firſt abilities, only correſponded with 
the Miniſtry for foreign affairs, of which 
they were much more capable of being at 


the head than thoſe who kept them un- 


der their command in the embaſſies of Eng- 
land and Holland. Of ſo many ſubalterns 
of the greateſt capacity, who had eſta- 
bliſned, under Colbert and Louvois, the re- 
putation of the Offices of war and the fi- 
nances, no one was propoſed to the King 


to ſucceed thoſe Miniſters. The Monarch, 


7 — — ah _— * — — 


+[Ambaſſador to Holland, and afterwards to England 
in 1661, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a conteſt 
for precedency with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, which 
occaſioned a diſpute between their two Courts, and a 
ſubmiſſion from Spain.] 


* [Ambaſſador to James II in Ireland, after his - 


abdication, in 1689.] , 
wag 


— 


— 


— 
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who had inured himſelf to labour by la- 
bouring, thought that genius was acquired 
like talents, From eſteem for the fathers, 
he gave them their ſons for ſucceſſors, 
This is juſt as if Admiral Eoſcawen, from 
regard for his chief pilot, had placed a 
young ſwabber, his ſon, at the helm of 
his ſhip. Þ+ Sezgnelaz, ſcarce at years of man- 
hood, had Colbert's place. Young * Barke- 
fieux obtained that of the Marqueſs de Lou- 
vois, his father. Pontchartrain procured 
his ſon Phelipeaux to be received into his. 
Theſe firſt offices of Government were given 

like places at Court or benefices in the 
Church, which are properly filled up when 


* 


I [Poltaire ſtyles Seignelas - a bold enterpriſing Mi- 
niſter, and adds, that, following the 2 of bis 
father Colbert, he greatly improved the marine of 
France.” He commanded in perſon on board the fleet 
that bombarded. Genoa in 1684, being ** deſirous to 
be at once a General and a Miniſter.” He died in 
1690. Pontchartrain ſucceeded him 28 Secretary of 
the Marine. a 

[When the King choſe Barbeſeux to ſucceed Louvoit 
as Secretary at War, I made your father a Miniſter,” 
aid he, ** and 1 will make you one too.“ Age of Lexi: 
XIV. The people, however, were highly difſatisfied 
with his Miniſtry, and the King too was ſo much diſ- 
guſted, as to complain of his abuſing his talents, and 


neglecting the public affairs ſor his pleaſures, in a 
letter to the young man's uncle, the Archbiſhop of 
Rbeins, of which Voltaire has given an extraQt.] 1 

the 


was 4 * 1 * 
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the title is conferred. For want of heirs 
of this kind, Lewis did not ſcruple to 
take men abſolutely new. + Chamillard, 
who had never ſtudied affairs of more im- 
portance than thoſe of the poor Damſels of St. 
Cyr, whom the favour of Madam de Maintenon + 
had made their Intendant, was ſet at the head 
of the Offices of War and of the Finances. 
The Monarch required from thefe Mini- 
ſters of his creation only application and 
docility, and he aſſured them, that, by the 
help of his inſtructions, they would ſoon 
be able Stateſmen. He believed what he 
faid. The maſter and his ſcholars were miſ- 
taken; but what was more grievous, and in- 
evitable, was, that Lewis imputed his faults 
to fortune, and that his Miniſters, not 
being accountable to him for ill ſucceſs, 
as they were only inſtruments in his hands, 
deſpiſed the advice and neglected the men, 
whoſe aſſiſtance would have made them 
more ſucceſsful. | 

Is Lewis XIV, at the beginning of the 


9 


. 


+ [** Chamillard was more of the fine Gentleman than 
the Miniſter ; but the modeſty of his conduct, when he 
was Governor of St, Cyr, had pleaſed the King: 
however, notwithſtanding his outward modeſty and 
diffdence,: he was ſo unhappy 'as to think his ſtrength 
ſufficient to ſupport a weight, which Colbert and Lou- 
vel; both r had borne with difficulty.” Yoltaive.] 


VOL, I, P jealouſy 
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jealouſy which prevailed betwęg Colbert and 
Louvois, had appointed Prime Miniſter, 
the emulation of thoſe two men, who had 
certainly genius and great talents, would 
have been productive only of good effects. 
The impoſſibility of ſurpriſing the Monarch 
by the brilliancy of their operations, would 
have made them more moderate in their pro- 
jets, This third, placed between the Sove- 
reign and them, would have brought to the 
ſame diſtance from the throne ſuch men as 
were moſt eapable of balancing them in 
his eſteem. The ſight of theſe rivals would 
have inflamed their zeal and tempered 
their ambition. Having no more hopes 
of making themſelves abſolutely neceſſary, 
they would only have endeavoured to make 
themſelves uſeful, and would have been care- 
ful of their ſlighteſt undertakings, Leſs 
certain of diſcovering and abuſing the Mo- 
narch's foible, they would have e ra- 

ther to ſerve than to pleaſe him. Louvois, 
for inſtance, would have expected ſome ob- 
jections in Council againſt the haughtineſs 
with which he urged his maſter to pur- 
ſue the Dutch, againſt the ſuits which 


— 


+ [In 1672, when the rigorous terms inſiſted on by 
Lonvois inſpired the Dutch with a deſperate courage 
which ſaved them from deſtruction. Their Depu 

ties, 
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he cauſed to be carried on againſt the 
German Princes by the Chambers of re- 

union“, againſt the imprudent and barba- 
rous diverſion which he occaſioned in the 
Palatinate+F during the -invaſion of England 
by the Stadtholder of the Dutch, againſt 
his obſtinacy in exhauſting the patience of 
the Duke of Savoyft. Colbert, in like man- 

ner, would have been 2 of them 
againſt the exceſs to which he carried the 
pomp and magnificence of the Court, againſt 
his immoderate patronage of commerce and 


ties,” ſays Voltaire, were received by the Miniſter 
with haughtineſs, and even with the inſult of 
raillery.“ ] * 6 

* [In 1679, when courts of juriſdiction were) eſta- 
bliſhed, at Metz and Bri/ae to reunite to the Crown of 
France all thoſe. territories which had been deemed 
appendages and dependencies on Al/ace. The Kin 
of Spain and ſeveral Princes of the Empire were cited 
before this Tribunal, the Electors of Cologne and Treves 
* ſtripped of ſeveral Lordſhips, &c. Hainault, 
fu „ ann. . . 

+ [In 1688, when, (for the ſecond time in this 
reign) the -Palatinate was laid waſte, -and its flou- 
riſhing cities and villages reduced to aſhes, to re- 
venge the ſpirit of the FleQor in forming the league 
of Augſbourg 'againſt France. | ** All Europe,” lays. 
Voltaire, looked on this deſtruction with horror, 
and highly reflected on the Maryueſs de Louves 
** who, from a long Miniſtry, had contracted an in- 
humanity and hardneſs of heart,”] 3þ AS 

1 {In 1690, when that Prince joined the allies, 
a he did alſo again in 2701,] h 

2 ec 


= 
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the arts at the expence of agriculture, 
Seignelai, Barbęſieux, Phekpeaux, rated at 
their juſt value, would have had the fate 
that attends the ſons of a. great military 
officer: they would have been employed, 
with ſome marks of diſtinction, in the de- 
artment of their fathers, and they would 
Ls been allowed a glimpſe of ſome cer- 
tainty of attaining the ſame rank as they 
did, in cafe they ſhould render themſelves 
worthy of it. In ſhort, a Prime Mini- 
ſter would not have encouraged Lewis in 
the error which made him chuſe Cbamil- 
lard, and ſo long conceal from himſelf the 
dreadful effects of the incapacity of that 
fon of fortune, Ignorant or flattering hiſ- 
torians ſay, that the latter half of the reign 
of Lewis XIV was unfortunate. This is 
not the age of truth, The natural 
uences of imprudence and miſconduct 

are not ſtyled misfortunes. 

NEx1THER a Richelieu nor a Mazarin would 
have ſuited Lewis XIV. That Prince had 
too much genius, and was too well ac- 
quainted with his rank, to bear a com- 
panion, Beſides, a Prime Miniſter ought 


not to reſemble thoſe two who had the name 


of it, while that of Mayor of the palace, 
or Regent, was the only one which ſhould 
have been given them. The prevailing 

| [91-5 opinion, 
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Council. the conſtant. reporter of the affairs 
of all the departments, without any other 
actual weight in the debates than the right 
of ſumming up the opinions, and of form- 
ng or reſolving objections to the buſineſs, All 
the Secretaries of State, ſtill the chiefs of their 
on offices, ſtill the commanders in their own 
departments, would have had no obligation to 
the Referendary, except the giving him re- 
gularly, on certain days appointed, an ac- 
count of their views and operations. He, 
having the whole digeſted in his office by 
ſome able and truſty hands, would have ſtu- 
died theſe extracts with the King, whoſe 
will would have determined what his Majeſty 
wiſhed to diſcuſs in his Council, and what he 
reſerved for his own examination with the 
Secretary of State of the department. This 
Referendary ſeems to me, in ſome meaſure, 
copied from the Penſionary of Holland; and I 
think, that its functions being well ſuited to 
the Monarchica conſtitution, that employ- 
ment would ſoon have been adopted in all 
Monarchies. 

WHETHER Lewis XIV knew, that the jea- 
louſy of his Miniſters had often been an ob- 
ſtacle to the good of his ſervice, or whether he 
thought to render the butineſs more eaſy and 
expeditious by leſſening their number, he 


united ſeveral departments under one chief. 
This 
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This method, no doubt, is advantageous to 
the State, when the Prince's choice falls on 
men of ſuperior abilities. Some departments 
which interfere with each other, or require 
their mutual aſſiſtance, do not well ſuit unleſs 
they are animated with the ſame ſpirit. But 
every thing grows worſe and worſe when this 
over-burthened chief is a man of indifferent 
talents. Pontchartrain had the Marine and 
the Finances on the death of Seignelai, and 
Chamillard, who ſucceeded him in the latter 
Office, ſucceeded alſo Barbęſieux in the direc- 
tion of that of War. The meaneſt obſerver 
would have formed a juſt preſage of the war 
of 1701, on ſeeing Chamillard act alone in 
the two departments where Colbert and Lou- 
vois together had occaſion for all their genius 
and all their love of buſineſs. 2 
A Max of ſmall abilities and few attain- 
ments ſeldom does himſelf juſtice. Either he 
is not well known to himfelf, or he flatters 
himſelf with not being known to others; and 
the more need. he has to be guided, the 
more he affects to avoid the company, to ap- 
pear independent, of able men who might 
be ſuſpected to guide him. Miniſters of this 
ſtamp have generally repoſed their confidence 
in perſons who were ſtill leſs valuable than they 
themſelves. Able ſubalterns are abuſed and 
diſregarded; which makes them frigid or 
P4 timid ' 
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timid in the ſervice, in which their pecuniary 
intereſt makes them blindly obey their prin- 
cipal. Very far from daring to propoſe any 
thing great and bold to a man who would 
make them reſponſible for the event, without 
giving them a ſhare in the execution, without 
aſcribing to them the honour of ſucceſs, they 
have not even the courage to correct his 
miſtakes. Whatever good and noble they 
ſometimes venture to propofe is receiv- 
ed with a ſneering 1 with an in- 
3 irony, more difficult to digeſt than 
rebuffs: they ſee, in this Miniſter their ſupe- 
rior, a proud, ignorant, and malicious deſpot, 
always in fault, and always on the watch to 
find where to fix the cauſe and the blame of 
untoward events. They content themſelves 
with being in his hands inſtruments merely 
paſſive. It is certain, that, after having loſt 
Colbert and Louvois, the only true Stateſman 
whom Lewis XIV had among his Miniſters 
was the Marqueſs de + Torcy. M. de Pom- 
pone poſſeſſed ſome of the particulars which 


+ [Nephew of the great Colbert, Secretary of State, 
and Plenipotentiary at the conferences at the Hague, in 
1709. He died in 1746. His Memoirs of the public 
tranſactions from the peace of Ry/avick to that of Lyrecht 

have fince been publiſhed, and are highly eſteemed for 
their elegance, candour, and ſincerity. ] 
_ * [Appointed Secretary of State in 1696, He died 
in 1699. 
HS compoſe 
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compoſe that character, but he was a trifler 
and a devotee: Vein and + Deſmarets, who 
ſucceeded: Chamillard, were ſuch as would 
neither make him regretted not forgotten; 

they were, like him, inconſiderable. 
Tux Duke-Regent was very capable of 

making a good choice for all the departments. 
But his authority was precarious, and he never 
projected for the future but calumny accuſtd 
him of hoping for it. Few men knew that 
Prince better that our Sir Luke Schaub, who 
was charged with the affairs of England in 
France during the negociations of: the triple 
and quadruple alliance. I learned from 
that able and honeſt man a multitude of 
particulars which: enable me to confound 
the rhapſodiſts whom I exhort you to deſ- 
piſe. One ſcarce dares to name Cardi- 
nal 1 Dubois, who, nevertheleſs, had the 


5 [“ Chamillard, in February 1708, gave up the ma · 
ent of the war to M. Vein, afterwards Chan- 
cellor, who had been Governor of the frontiers: Un- 
der him, however, the army was no better provided 
nor encouraged than before. He was a rigid ahd ar- 
bicrary man. Voltaire. This Miniſter died in 243 

+ [Nephew to the illuſtrious Colbert. He ſucc 
Chamillard in the Finances in 1708.]| N 
$ [** Archbiſhop'of Cambray, ſon to an apothecary of 


Zn la Gaillard. The ſentiments; morals, and bea 


viour of this Minifter are well known.” Fo/raire. He 
died in 1723.7 : 
P 5: title 
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title of Prime Miniſter. - For the honour of 
that high rank, his Eminence ſhould be en- 
tirely forgotten. If he had not been vicious, 
the 18 might have been greatly bene- 
fited by his irreligion, But he had no cou- 
rage either in his heart or in his head; his 
ambition was only concupiſcence. 
Arrzx him, the Duke of $ Bourbon, 
Prince of the Blood, was placed at the head 
of affairs with the ſame title; and it was not 
long before he regretted his being placed 
there. The young King gave him Cardinal 
de Fleury for a ſueceſſor. This Miniſter 
ſucceſsfully negociated the union of Lorrain 
to the Crown. Some circumſtances diminiſh, 
but do not deprive him of the merit of that 
important acquiſition, M. Chauvelin is in 
the firſt rank of the Miniſters whom he had 
under his direction: Except M. Orry, he is 


—B 


— 


A wiſe moderate man, grandfather to the preſent - 
Prince of Condi.] | 

+ [If there ever was a happy mortal on earth, Car- 
Ginal Firary was ſorely ſo, All bis meaſures from 1726 
to 1742 proved ſucceſsful; and he preſerved his intel- 
lectual faculties ſound, clear, and capable of tranſacting 
buſineſs even to the goth year of his-age, . . His charac- 
teriſtic was moderation, He was ſimple and frugal in 
every particular, and always uniform in his behaviour: 
| Re had nothing high or elevated in his character; which 

was owing to his mildneſs, equanimity, and love of 

peace,” Pollaire.] | , 
; the 
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the offly one who acquired ſome reputation. 
He was at the head of Foreign affairs till 
1736. Little perhaps would have been re- 
membered of him, i it had not been for his 
quarrel with the Cardinal, and the diſgrace 
which prevented his having the firſt place, to 
which, it is certain, he aſpired. 

Eclips'd as a chief, as a ſecond he ſnone. 
This M. Chauvelin was a man of ſtrong genius. 
His conduct gives room to ſuſpect that his head 
was not ſo cool as a Stateſman's ought to be. 
I have been aſſured, that he introduced him- 
ſelf into the Cardinal's favour by allowing him 
the honour of a Memoir, written by himſelf, on 
one of the grand objects of adminiſtration, - 
Be that as it may, he made rapid advances 
in the confidence of the Prime Miniſter; and 
he eſtabliſned himſelf in it ſo firmly, that 
he rather ſeemed his ſecond than his ſubal- 
tern. It was he who determined the Cardi- 
nal to the war of 1733. To the ſhare which 
he took in the management of it, its ſucceſs is 
even ſuppoſed to be owing. - Believing him- 
ſelf neceſſary to the pacific old mant, he did 
not deign to conceal it. from him, The lat- 
ter was ſoon chagrined at dependence. It is 
generally believed, that, in order to free him- 

— | — | | — — 

It. Peace is my dear delight, not Fleury's more. 

Pape, ic 
elf 
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lelf from it, he made the ſecret treaty of 
xeace'with the Emperor in 1735. 

M. CHAUVELIN was nat informed of the 
negociation till the moment when the-prelimi- 
naries were going to be ſigned. He was en- 
raged at the Cardinal for having cancealed 
from him a matter of ſuch importance, and 
foreſeeing, from that reſerve, the loſs; of his 
favour, he was ſo ſelf- conceited as to hope to 
contend ſucceſsfully with the Prime Miniſter, 
Certainly it was the intereſt of France not to 

deceive. her allies, but, on the contrary, to 
aſſure herſelf of them and their confidence 
for the future, by faithfully obſerving the 
promiſe given to them not to treat without 
their knowledge. It is equally certain, that 
France had: a. right, from the circumſtances 
and ſucceſſes of her arms, to, flatter herſelf 
with greater advan than the acquiſition 
of Lorrain.. But theſe ſpeculations would not 
have been ſufficient. ta induce a man of tole- 
rable judgment. and, prudence to thwart the 
meaſures taken in the King's. name by a 
Prime Miniſter; this, however, M. Chauve- 
lin ventured to da, He gave advice, it is 
ſaid, to the Courts of. id and Turin of 
the / negociation which the Cardinal had con- 
cealed from them with the utmoſt, care. You 
may conceive the embarraſſment in which the 
complaints and reſentment of the two Courts 
| involved 
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involved. his Eminence: Being advanced too 
far to 8 he hazarded the loſing them ir- 


of neſs chey heard him notify, that the 
troops of France ſhould. jom. thoſe of the 

ror to execute the treaty of Vienna. 
Spain yielded to arguments. But the King 


the alliance, the ſtrongeſt affurances of the 
acquiſition, of the Milanefe, ſwore that he 
would. remember the complaiſance which was 
extorted from him. To his reſentment we 2 
indebted for his entering into the war of 1 

M. C. HAU VE LIN was. diſcove — 
Barjeac, a confidential domeſtic of the Car- 
dinal. His papers were intercepted, and de- 


livered to the Prime Miniſter. No reaſons 


of patriotiſm. would have excuſed: or. extenu- 
ated the fault in the ſight of. a Richelieu, and 
the delinquent would have atoned for. it. with 
his life. Cardinal Fleury, more mild, was 
contented with, removing 3 the Court his 
old confident. Such an exile would have 
been a. favour to a man who. had been 
fond of. living for, himſelf. He was baniſhed 
to one of, tne. fineſt provinces, of the King- 
dom,. with liberty to enjoy the ſociety and 
amuſements that ſuited his taſte; and his diſ- 
grace depriving him only of his penſions, 
with the appointments of his places, he had 

| enough 


aſſuming towards them an air 


of Sardinia, who. had received, at the time of 3 
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enough left to be the firſt Lord in the pro- 
vince. But a Miniſter, and eſpecially a 
French Miniſter, diſlikes every air but that of 
the Court. At the death of the Cardinal, 
concerning. whom men's eyes began to be 
opened, M. Chauvelin thought he might 
again appear. In a long Memorial, in which 
he rudely treated the deceaſed, he made the 
beſt of bis own intentions, genius, and talents. 
The aſhes were: as yet too hot to be ſtirred. 
It was obſerved. to the Monarch, that the 
proceeding was ungenerous; and he was 
again diſguſted with the vehement and re- 
vengeful Courtier. The Miniſters in office, 
who perhaps were ſenſible that he was their 
ſuperior, were on their guard againſt him: 
he paſſed the reſt; of his days in privacy, 
ar hom his family and his friends, with the 

mortifying idea, that the King and the State 
were not ſerved ſo well as he Weng himſelf 
able to ſerve them: the greateſt number of 
votes were for him. He died one of the un- 
happieſt! men of his time. He had three 
ſons, who were highly promiſing, whom he 
loſt. in the flower of their age. His wife, 
whom he was forced to receive as the com- 
anion of his exile, tormented. him continu- 

ally with her reproaches and complaints. No 
ſmall firmneſs of mind is requiſite'to ſu * 
a 


- this latter evil. He was not ſucceede 
Secretary 
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Secretary of State in the direction of Foreign 
affairs, The Duke de + Noailles was placed 


at the head of the. Office, and he. had under - 


him Meſſrs. de Chavigm and du Tillet. The 


latter had negociated the clandeſtine treaty of 
Vienna. The other has ever ſince been rec- 
koned the ableſt man that has been in that 

department. This diſpoſition is aſcribed to 
the intrigues of M. de Belle- iſie, who had ſome - 
views on this ſcrap of the ſpails of the exile. 
It continued till that univerſal genius having 
attained the Cardinal's ſpirit, the chief of that 


Office had only the title left. 


Tu recommendation of the late Duke of 
Orleans, in 1742, if I, am not miſtaken, 
placed the Count 4 Argenſon, his Chancellor, 
and formerly Lieutenant-General of the Po- 
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I“ This Nobleman commanded in Cataloma in the 
war of ,17or, and afterwards filled the ſeveral depart- 
ments of State. Though at the head of the Finances at 
the _—_— of the Regency, when a General of the 


Army and Miniſter of State, he never left off cultiva- 


ting literature; an example common among the Greeks 
and Romanr, but in the preſent times, very ſeldom to 
be found in Furope, In the war of 1741, he com- 
manded at Dettingen, where the battle was loft by the 

ke de Gramont his nephew, afterwards . 


raſhneſs of the Du 
killed at Fontenoy, in which battle Marſhal % Naailler 
ſerved as firſt ald-de camp to Marſhal Hare, ſacrifiein 
his Jealouſy of command to the good of the State, an 
ſubmitting himſelf to « General, who was a foreigner 
and a junior officer,” Age of Lewis XV, ch. 10 and ye] 
1 Ice, 
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lice,, at the head of the War-Office. He ſue. 
ceeded the Marqueſs de Breteuil, who had 
ſucceeded I know not. whom. Thoſe Secreta- 
ries at War, who have only ſome ordinary ta- 
lents, are ſcarce Known: in time of peace but 
by the Court: calendars. The Count 4 Argen. 
on had: ſoon intereſt enough to procure for 
is brother the Marqueſs To department of 
Foreign affairs. I have heard, that he would 
have been able to have done great things in 
any one of thoſe of the interior adtniniſtra- 
tion. He was far from being ſucceſsful in 
this. Mr. Villeites, the Engliſh Envoy at the 
Court of! Turin, completely duped him in 
1746, The fact was this. The ing of Sar- 
nia, diſtruſting the adherence of the Court 
of Vienna to the treaty of Worms of 1743, 
liſtened! to the propoſals which France Ups 
him of a' ſeparate peace, The Monarch gave 
the French agents to the 28th of February to 
bring him the ratification of. the _ de- 
claring, that if all was not finifhed that day, he 
ſhonld look upon the negociation as void. The 
Marqueſs chuling to believe that this appoint- 
ment of time was a ſmall ſtroke of. vanity of 
no conſequence, took: little care to be punc- 
tual. to it. His courier ſat out. without 
knowing how much it behoved him to bo ex- 
peditious; he ſtopped at Lyons to give a ball 
to the ladies. Mn Villettzs, who counted the 
| minutes 
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minutes and made good uſe of them, occaſi- 
oned him ſome other impediments in the reſt 
of his journey +. The courier arrived at Ri- 
vali the zd of March; and before that time, 
our able Miniſter, ſeconded by the Prince de 
Dietrichſtein, Miniſter. from the Court of 
Vienna, had procured the King's orders for 
the attack of Afi, the ſucceſs of which raifed 
the hopes of the Monarch, and confirmed 
him in the alliance. 

Txz Marqueſs een. vacated his place 
ſoon after. His ſucceſſors are almoſt en- 
tirely forgotten down to the Abbe, now 
Cardinal, de Bernis, He is a man of qua- 
lity, whom his ſmall fortune determined to 
the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, He is of Dawphiny, 
the country of Bayard and Leſdiguieres, He 
joined to much wit and acquired know] 
a diſtinguiſhed taſte and talent for graceſul 
poetry. Admitted into the beſt ſociety in 
Paris, he ſeemed to aſpire no farther than to 
be for a long time a man who kept good 
company. ſmall Abbey, which the 
Court had added to his. Canonry of Lyons, 
would probably have filled his ambition; he 


extended his views and his hopes no farther; 


when ſome Ladies of his acquaintance, be- 


+ [This reminds one of the claſſical ſtory of Ata- 
lanta, who, by topping to take up the golden apples, 
artfully thrown in her way, loſt the rice. a4 

7 coming 


4 
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coming, on a ſudden, powerful at Court, 
encouraged him to apply himſelf to buſineſs, 
When he thought himſelf able to do credit 
to the recommendation of his patrons, he 
ſollicited employment; the Embaſly to Venice 
was granted him, and without any other 
probation, he came to the head of the Office 
for Foreign affairs. His Miniſtry was ſhort; 
but it makes, as one may ſay, an æra in the 
hiſtory of Europe“, by the ſubverſion, or at 
leaſt the ſuſpenſion, of the old ſyſtem of ri. 
7 alry between the Houſes of France and Au- 
ria, | 

DreezzexnT reaſons are aſſigned for the 
retreat of this Miniſter Your Lordſhip will 
excuſe me, for knowing none which I chuſe 
to mention ; the little anecdotes of. that kind 
are diſcoveries of importance to: Courtiers 
only. What I am allowed to give you as a 
fact, is, that the Cardinal has no reaſon to 
be aſhamed of having brought himſelf into 
diſgrace, that he might, if he pleaſed, have 
avoided it, that he muſt: have foreſeen it, and 
that he treated it like a man ſuperior to petty 


— 8 
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+ Sir Robert is here a little inaccurate. M. de Ber- 
ai had a ſhare in the treaty of Yer/ailles 1756, only 
in quality of Plenipotentiary. M. Rui“ was then 
Secretary of State in the department of Foreign af- 
fairs, and that Miniſter had the chief management of 
the negociation, _ 

| ambition. 
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ambition. He was with M. de Stabremberg, 
the Imperial Ambaſſador, when he received 
the King's letter, which thanked him for 
his ſervices, and ſent him to his Abbey of 
St. Medard at Soiſſons. After reading the 
fatal billet, he returned to the Count, with- 
out any alteration appearing in his looks; 
and breaking off the diſcourſe which had 
engaged them on the affairs of the two Courts; 
It is not to me, Sir,“ ſaid be, with an air 
of eaſe and chearfulneſs, that you are any 
longer to explain yourſelf on theſe impor- 
tant ſubjects; ſee! here is my diſmiſ- 
& ſion from his Majeſty.” He kept up with 
wonderful freedom an unintereſting conver- 
ſation for ſome minutes, without ſeeming im- 
patient for the Count's departure, who with- 
drew as much aſtoniſhed at his firmneſs as at 
his fall, 

CARDINAL de Bernis was ſucceeded by the 
Duke de Choiſeul, whom his Embaſſies at Rome 
and Vienna recommended to the firſt employ- 
ments of Government, and whom the alli- 
ance of Verſailles required, in preference to 
all others, at the head.of that Office. Few 
French Miniſters acted at Rome with ſo much 
dignity, or rendered themſelves ſo acceptable 
to the Imperial Court. He proceeded to the 


'War department ſo ſoon as not to have 


furniſhed materials for his picture at the head 
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of that for Foreign affairs, As he is in full 
career, and in the fineſt part of his courſe, 
I exhort your Lordſhip to value him in pro. 
pms as he makes himſelf dreaded by our 

iniſters, It 1s very certain, that, while he 
continues in place, all the evil which befalls 
us muſt be imputed to him . 


„ . — — — —————— 
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t [Ta continue and complete the ſucceſſion, it may 
be proper to add, that the Duke de Cboiſeul, and his 
relation the Duke % Praſiin, being diſgraced and ba- 

niſhed from Court in December 1770, M. de Boyne 
ſucceeded to the Office of War, and the Duke 4˙ fi. 
guillon, Lieutenant-General, &c. to that of Foreign 
affairs, in June 1771. This Nobleman was, during 
the laſt war, Intendant of the Provinces of Normandy 
and Brgtagne, and as ſuch commanded, in September 
1758, the detachment which cut off the rear-guard of 
the Engh invading army in the bay of St. Cas. In 
November 1759 he was appointed to the command of a 
large body of troops intended to be embarked at Yan- 
net, for the invaſion of Jreland, under convoy of 
Marſhal Conflans's fleet. And after that fleet had been 
deſt:oyed or diſperſed by Sir Edward Hawke, mutual 
civilities and viſits were interchanged between the 
Engliſþ and French Commanders: In particular, Lord 
Howe demanded, as his priſoners, at the Duke's table, 
the crew of the Heros, a French ſhip, who, after ſtri - 
king to his Lordſhip, had eſcaped on ſhore in the night. 
% The fact,“ ſays Mr. Dob/on, ©* was acknowledged, 
« but the diſcuſſion of ſo nice a point was left to their 
«« reſpective Sovereigns.“ (See his Annals of the War, 
p. 109.) Though the arbitrary behaviour of the Duke 
4 Aiguillon to the Attorney-General and Parliament of 
Bretagne, &c. had created him, many enemies, 3nd 


oc ed ſtrong complaints and reſolutions U 
I 


ary ©, = „ 
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Taz Count de St. Florentin, of the family 
of Phelipeaux, which reckons fourteen Secre- 
taries of State in its genealogical tree, holds 
the fourth Office, His department is con- 
fined to interior affairs. But it is remarkably 
compoſed, as your Lordſhip will ſee in the 
hiſtorical Calendar. When a man of genius 
has the direction of it, it is equally extenſive 
and fruitful in grand operations. Otherwiſe, 
every thing in it is reduced to matter of rote. 
„. The name of St. Florentin made much noiſe, 
„nein the time of letters de cacbet, in the affairs 
l- Jof the Clergy and the Parliaments. But 
5 laving conſidered the principal object of 
«dy your Lordſhip's curioſity, it is ſufficient to 
be = you for this department to your Ca- 
0! W1cndar, 1 


an- 1 Am, &c. 
een — ——— B—— —2½i—— v—qᷣ nn 


the lim in the Parliament of Parit, he has had the ad- 
ord {eſs to triumph over all his opponents, and after in- 
ble, M'olving in the diſgrace intended for him the Parlia- 
tri- nent itſelf, and even all the Princes of the Blood (the 
rhe, N Count de la Marche alone excepted) to emerge at once 
ed, Mfrime Miniſter of France. 

heir For the peculiar tenure of the Dutchy of Aiguillon, 
ar, {procured by Cardinal Richelieu for his niece, /ee p. 
uke 299. Note, ] 
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